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PREFACE. 


THE  contributions  furnished  by  men  of  letters  to 
Daily,  Weekly,  and  Monthly  Periodicals,  may  or  may 
not  be  useful,  influential,  and  instructive.  During  a 
journalistic  career  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, I  have  taught  myself  to  believe  that  they  are  so. 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  they  are  ephemeral; 
and  this  condition  of  their  being,  as  well  as  the 
anonymity  which  is  one  of  its  primary  causes,  can 
scarcely  be  viewed  with  perfect  complacency  by  their 
authors.  Day  after  day  a  certain  number  of  ^ob- 
servant, intelligent,  and  painstaking  writers  for  the 
press  deliver  themselves  of  "leaders"  and  "headed 
articles"  that  not  infrequently  contain  the  gist  of 
many  years'  study,  the  fruits  of  curious  experience, 
and  the  inspirations  of  original  thought.  It  is  the 
fate  of  these  productions,  though  they  often  teem 
with  learning,  fancy,  and  humour,  to  die  within  a 
few  hours  of  their  birth.  An  article  written  with 
exceptional  ability  may  be  the  talk  of  the  town  to-day ; 
to-morrow  it  will  have  been  forgotten.  As  for  the 
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journalist  who  wrote  it,  the  public  does  not  even  know 
his  name,  nor  is  he  credited  with  the  paternity  of  his 
brain-child  outside  the  tiny  circle  that  encompasses  his 
immediate  colleagues. 

Whether  or  not  the  journalistic  flotsam  and  jetsam 
collected  in  these  volumes  be  worthy  of  salvage,  is  a 
question  that  I  must  leave  to  be  answered  by  my 
readers.  The  essays,  of  which  they  consist,  deal  for 
the  most  part  with  incidents  and  topics  of  social 
interest.  Many  of  them  have  already  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  a  great  London  journal ;  a  few  in  popular 
magazines ;  one  or  two  now  see  the  light  of  publicity 
for  the  first  time.  The  only  claim  to  attention  which 
I  venture  to  put  forward  in  their  behalf  is  based 
upon  their  accuracy,  as  records  of  fact,  and  upon  their 
sincerity,  as  expressions  of  opinion. 

W.  BEATTY-KINGSTON. 
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A  JOURNALIST'S  JOTTINGS. 


BEER. 

NOT  long  ago,  "  John  Barleycorn,"  writing  to  a  great 
metropolitan  daily  newspaper,  hailed  with  satisfaction 
the  rapidly  augmenting  popularity  of  Austrian  and 
German  beer  in  the  metropolis,  and  suggested  to  our 
great  brewers  the  expediency  of  entering  into  com- 
petition with  the  specialities  in  malt  liquor  supplied 
to  us  by  their  foreign  rivals.  The  motive  inspiring 
this  communication  was  a  patriotic  one,  entitling  the 
writer's  suggestion  to  attention  and  consideration  on 
the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  production  of 
the  British  nation's  home-brewed  staple  beverage. 
Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  esteem  British  beer 
as  the  best  in  the  world  ;  and  in  some  respects  their 
appreciation  of  its  merits  is  doubtless  well  founded. 
Our  ale  and  stout  are  stronger  and  more  nourishing 
than  the  large  majority  of  Continental  beers ;  they  will 
keep  longer,  and  withstand  climatic  influences  more 
enduringly,  than  will  the  mightiest  Bavarian  or  heaviest 
Erlanger  brewings.  Some  of  the  so-called  "  triple  "  ales 
contain  considerably  more  alcohol  than  is  yielded  by  the 
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vintages  of  the  Gironde,  or  even  of  the  Rhone,  when 
subjected  to  chemical  analysis.  There  may  still  be 
obtained,  at  a  few  old  -  fashioned  London  taverns, 
"  Barton "  ale,  the  potency  of  which  would  astonish 
the  most  impenetrable  old  "  mossy-head  "  of  a  German 
Burschenschaft,  for  it  is  stronger  than  sherry.  Indeed, 
such  a  draught  of  it  as  is  prescribed  in  formal  drinking 
contests  by  the  student's  code  of  regulations,  under  the 
quaint  denomination  of  "cow-gulp" — Kuliscliluck— 
would,  in  all  probability,  bring  contention  between  the 
most  approved  champions  to  a  sudden  and  premature 
ctose  by  casting  the  adventurous  cow-gulper  into  a  state 
of  profound  unconsciousness.  Of  such  beer  as  is  brewed 
in  certain  of  our  colleges  and  in  many  English  country 
houses — beer  brewed  when  an  heir  is  born,  and  con- 
sumed when  he  attains  his  majority — beer  immortalised 
by  the  brave  old  English  bard,  who  defied  even  the 
bitter  inclemencies  of  the  fiercest  winter  weather,  if 
only  he  were  "  lapt  and  thoroughly  wrapt  in  jolly  good 
ale  and  old  ! " — Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Italians  have 
no  sort  of  knowledge  or  apprehension.  That  beer  is 
essentially  English,  unrivalled  of  its  kind  throughout 
the  whole  wide  world.  Its  chief  speciality  is  its 
strength  ;  and  that  strength  has  accrued  to  it  through 
a  variety  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  islands 
inhabited  by  its  consumers. 

Our  climate,  our  habits  of  out-of-door  activity,  the 
shortcomings  of  our  domestic  architecture,  and  our  in- 
herent predisposition  to  the  artificial  conviviality  that 
is  prompted  by  alcoholic  indulgence,  have  all  exercised 
their  influence  in  turn  upon  our  national  beverage,  in 
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the  sense  of  strengthening  it,  and  imparting  to  it  an 
intoxicating  rather  than  a  refreshing  character.  The 
English  people,  too,  is  conservative  in  its  social  habits, 
almost  to  the  extent  of  contemning  innovations.  It 
believes  in  its  beer,  drinks  that  potent  liquor  copiously, 
admires  and  venerates  it  as  a  British  institution  more 
am-ient  than  Magna  Charta,  and  as  inseparable  from 
our  insular  traditions  as  Britannia's  supremacy  over 
the  seas.  It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  regard  beer  as  a 
British  invention,  feebly  and  fantastically  imitated  by 
envious  foreigners.  Whithersoever  the  Englishman 
may  wander,  "  from  China  to  Peru  "  —  and  he  is  the 
most  persistently  errant  of  human  beings  —  his  eye 
is  privileged  to  contemplate  the  illustrious  names  of 
Bass,  Allsopp,  Guinness,  and  Barclay  and  Perkins, 
imprinted  in  substantial  letters  upon  parti-coloured 
labels  that  bear  mute  witness  to  the  cosmopolitan 
circulation  of  the  mighty  foaming  liquors  his  soul 
loveth.  With  pride  and  emotion  he  swallows  the  pale 
ale  or  double  stout  of  his  dear  native  land  in  Bucharest 
or  Seville,  Pekin  or  Jedo,  no  matter  how  unsuitable 
those  beverages  may  be  to  the  climate  or  the  dietary 
of  the  foreign  countries  in  which  he  joyfully  discovers 
them.  They  are  "English";  therefore  they  must  be 
better  than  any  other  potable  of  local  manufacture  ; 
and,  above  all,  must  be  eminently  wholesome  and 
appropriate  to  an  Englishman's  constitution. 

The  Germans,  who  really  invented  beer,  and  in- 
troduced it  into  Britain  at  the  period  of  the  first  Saxon 
invasion,  take  a  somewhat  different  view  of  what 
they  justly  claim  to  be  their  national  liquor  to  that 
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entertained  by  their  relatives  in  these  islands.  Their 
ideal  of  beer  is  that  it  should  be  so  light  in  character 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  consumption  in  vast  quantities 
without  provoking  intoxication  ;  that  it  should  be 
refreshing,  an  allayer,  not  a  stimulator,  of  thirst ; 
and,  above  all,  that  it  should  be  cheap.  They  do 
not  disdain  or  reject  British  ale  or  porter,  but  consider 
them  luxuries,  to  be  indulged  in  upon  high  days  and 
holidays.  All  who  are  familiar  with  Continental  life 
are  aware  that  Teutonic  varieties  of  malt  liquor  are 
astonishingly  numerous,  and,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, such  as  the  "  heavy  Wagner "  of  Berlin  and 
the  "  strong  Culmbacher  "  which  leads  up  to  so  many 
"knife  scrimmages"  in  Lower  Bavaria,  are  harmless 
quenchers  of  the  great  national  drouth.  The  average 
German,  as  statistics  testify,  drinks  more  than  twice 
as  much  beer  as  the  average  Englishman ;  and  were 
the  beer  of  the  Fatherland  as  heady  as  our  own,  the 
chronic  condition  of  the  German  nation  would  probably 
be  a  lethargic,  or  at  least  a  bemused  one.  But 
Englishmen  who  have  taken  to  the  "  Schwechater " 
or  "  Bairisches,"  now  imported  hither  in  such  large 
quantities,  or  who  have  imbibed  those  cool,  sparkling, 
and  gently  exhilarating  infusions  in  Vienna  and  Munich, 
where  they  may  be  drunk  in  absolute  perfection  of  pro- 
duction and  condition,  will  have  promptly  recognised 
in  them  the  absence  of  that  muddling  faculty  which 
appears  to  constitute  one  of  our  own  malt  liquor's 
chief  claims  to  popularity  among  the  lower  classes. 

Pilsener,     a     peculiarly     light     and     bitter     beer, 
brewed   in    the   Austrian   town    from    which    it   takes 
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its  name,  and  of  late  years  largely  exported  to 
North  Germany,  Italy,  and  Roumania,  is  described 
by  travellers  as  a  still  weaker  variety  than  the 
Schwechater  which  has  established  itself  in  public 
favour  here ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  refreshing  as 
well  as  the  wholesomest  of  European  table-beer.  North 
Germany  also  produces  enormous  quantities  of  a  very 
light  and  harmless  beer,  commonly  known  as  "  Actien- 
Bier  "  ;  but  its  bitterness  is  rather  highly  pronounced, 
and  smacks  something  too  obtrusively  of  the  chemical 
laboratory.  Among  the  beers  especially  renowned  and 
beloved  in  Prussia  Proper,  may  be  mentioned  the  Berlin 
"  Export-Bier,"  a  sort  of  mitigated  bottled  stout,  which 
those  who  have  drunk  it  declare  to  be  very  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  palate  ;  and  a  supremely  mawkish 
compound  yclept  "  Weiss-Bier "  or  white  beer,  almost 
colourless,  without  being  limpid,  extraordinarily  frothy, 
and  about  as  intoxicating  as  "  ginger-pop."  Its  appear- 
ance, when  poured  out  of  the  massive  "  graybeard " 
affected  to  its  conservation,  is  exactly  that  of  clean 
soap-and-water,  as  prepared  in  well-conducted  house- 
holds for  the  delectation  of  juvenile  bubble-blowers. 
Prussian  it  is,  and  Prussian  it  will  remain,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, until  the  crack  of  doom.  It  is  truly  amazing 
to  what  extent  this  insipid  brew  is  consumed  in  the 
Mark  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania.  "White  beer  is 
drunk  out  of  glass  vessels  as  large  in  circumference 
and  about  three  times  as  deep  as  an  ordinary  stew- 
pan.  Men  whose  pretensions  to  be  fair  drinkers  of 
white  beer  are  recognised  by  authoritative  Berlin  topers, 
will  empty  from  twelve  to  fifteen  of  these  Brobding- 
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nagian  receptacles,  which  are  forlorn  of  handles,  and 
must  be  firmly  grasped  in  both  hands,  at  a  sitting. 
The  achievements  of  Past  Masters  in  the  white  beer 
Craft  emulate  the  traditional  feats  ascribed  to 
Scandinavian  heroes  of  the  prehistoric  age  ;  but  the 
amount  of  alcohol  they  imbibe  in  the  course  of  these 
miraculous  draughts  does  not  probably  much  exceed 
that  contained  in  an  imperial  quart  of  Guinness's 
Dublin  stout. 

Strassbnrg  beer — no  longer  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  products  of  France — is  regarded  as  a  poor  imitation 
of  the  commoner  South  German  ale ;  it  appears  to 
suit  the  French  taste,  but  has  never  held  high  rank 
in  Germany,  and  finds  no  market  to  speak  of  in 
England.  Of  Belgian  beer  the  less  said  the  better ; 
its  most  popular  variety,  known  by  the  sportive  name 
of  Faro,  is,  as  most  visitors  to  Belgium  are  only  too 
well  aware,  one  of  the  direst  liquors  ever  devised  by 
scientific  ingenuity  to  afflict  the  human  countenance 
with  grotesque  contortions.  It  is  at  once  vinegary 
and  vitriolic,  and,  according  to  Chavette,  takes  three 
men  to  drink  it — one  to  swallow,  and  the  other  two 
to  hold  him  while  it  goes  down  his  throat.  Of  Italian 
beers,  the  only  one  meriting  especial  mention  as  an 
agreeable  and  salutary  beverage,  is  the  Birra  di 
Chiavenna,  explosive  but  weak,  extremely  refreshing 
when  judiciously  iced,  though  utterly  abominable  when 
lukewarm,  at  which  temperature  it  is  generally  served 
in  Italian  caffes  and  birrerie  during  the  thirstiest 
months  of  the  year. 

All  these  foreign  beers — only  two  or  three  of  which 
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are  known  to  the  Englishman  who  stays  at  home  in 
his  own  country — whatever  be  their  qualities  tunl 
peculiarities,  have  one  laudable  characteristic  in 
common — that  is,  cheapness.  Austrian  and  German 
malt  liquor,  which  unquestionably  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  King  Gambrinus's  Continental  brews,  is  pur- 
chasable in  the  lands  of  its  production  at  something 
less  than  a  penny  per  glass  containing  between  half 
and  three-quarters  of  a  pint.  Bought  in  thirty-six 
gallon  casks,  it  yields  the  same  quantity  at  little 
more  than  half  the  retail  price.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  served  to  the  consumer  "  across  the  counter "  is 
also  far  more  palatable  and  tempting  than  that  generally 
adopted  in  British  public-houses  and  dining-rooms, 
particularly  in  summer-time,  when  the  Englishman  is 
fain  to  drink  his  beer  tepid,  or  to  quell  its  native 
flavour  by  dropping  lumps  of  ice  into  it ;  whereas  the 
Austrian  or  German  obtains  it  deliciously  cooled  from 
casks  that  are  packed  in  ice.  The  suggestion  that 
the  great  English  brewers  should  turn  their  attention 
to  the  production  of  light,  refreshing,  and  cheap  beer, 
in  every  respect  qualified  to  compete  with  the  excellent 
foreign  beverages  that  have  recently  become  familiar 
to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Londoners,  might  be 
supplemented  by  a  timely  hint  to  the  retailers  of  our 
English  ale  and  porter,  who  would  do  well  to  take 
a  lesson  from  German  beer-vendors  with  respect  to 
their  cellar  arrangements.  It  is  highly  desirable  that, 
during  hot  weather  especially,  when  violent  thirst 
prompts  men  of  all  classes  to  drink  a  good  deal  more 
than  is  good  for  them,  beer  should  be  as  weak  as  may 
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be  consistent  with  a  certain  smartness  and  even 
pungency  of  flavour.  It  is,  however,  to  the  British 
consumer  at  least,  even  more  desirable  still  that  his 
favourite  liquor  should  be  served  to  him  in  a  con- 
dition of  refreshing  coolness  when  his  tongue 
parched  with  heat  as  well  as  with  drought.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  Continental  beers  are  dispensed 
(in  their  native  countries)  to  the  consumer  in  a  far 
more  palatable  condition  than  that  exhibited  by  a 
good  deal  of  the  malt  liquor  drawn  "over  the  counter" 
in  British  public-houses.  Austrian  and  German  beer- 
vendors  pack  their  casks  in  ice ;  when  the  beer  is 
pumped  into  the  glass  it  is  not  only  as  cold  as 
"stricken"  champagne,  but,  by  reason  of  the  "quick 
draught"  that  obtains  in  Bier  Hallen  of  good  repute, 
its  liveliness  has  not  suffered  any  check,  like  that 
of  ale  abashed  and  diluted  with  frozen  water  by 
the  thirsty  Briton  during  summertide,  in  order  to 
correct  its  prevalent  tepidness  at  that  season. 

A  Beer  Exhibition  on  a  great  scale  was  held  two 
or  three  years  ago  in  Vienna,  at  the  instance  of  the 
great  Austrian  and  Bohemian  brewers,  who  were 
anxious  to  pit  their  beers  against  the  beers  of  "  all 
creation,"  and  in  particular  against  those  of  Bavaria, 
which  had  not  long  been  introduced  into  the  Kaiser- 
stadt,  and  were  competing  there  successfully  with  native 
brews.  It  must  have  been  a  supremely  painful 
surprise  to  the  "big  bugs"  of  the  Wiener  Wald, 
Pilsen,  Bruenn,  and  the  environs  of  Linz  when  they 
discovered  that  four  gigantic  Bierhalle,  opened  in  the 
Austrian  capital  exclusively  for  the  retail  of  "  Bairisch  " 
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in  those  ponderous  glass  mugs  so  dear  to  every  German 
heart,  were  doing  a  roaring  trade,  and  that  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Viennese  beer-swillers  of  the  day 

— connoisseurs  whose  judgment  upon  infusions  of  malt 
and  hops  is  deferred  to  from  Mariahilf  to  Brigittenau, 
within  and  without  the  huge  King  that  engirdles  the 
Emperor-City — had  solemnly  pronounced  the  liquor 
imported  from  the  realm  of  the  Wittelsbach  to  be  at 
least  equal  in  quality  and  flavour  to  any  of  the 
Schwechaters  and  Pilseners  thitherto  consumed  in  such 
amazing  quantity  and  with  such  unabated  relish  by 
the  subjects  of  the  Habsburg.  The  beery  mind  can 
only  conjecture  with  reverent  envy  the  number  and 
cubic  contents  of  those  potations,  positive  and  com- 
parative, upon  which  so  important  a  verdict  must 
have  been  based. 

The  receptivity  for  beer  of  the  true-born  Viennese, 
as  a  rule,  is  only  bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  pecuniary 
resources  or  by  the  frontiers  of  his  credit  as  a  "  Starnm- 
G-ast"  at  some  "Kneipe"  conducted  upon  trustful  prin- 
ciples. He  will  empty  between  meals  or  after  the  theatre, 
according  to  his  special  potatory  habit,  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  seidels  of  racy  Lager  or  astringent  Pilsener 

—that  is,  if  he  be  a  "soaker"  of  fair  average  repute. 
Eminent  "soakers"  vary  their  daily  or  nightly  draughts 
between  a  minimum l  of  twenty  and  a  maximum  of 
five  -  and  -  twenty  mugfuls  ;  whilst  the  truly  great 
"Saeufender  Renommist,"  or  soaking  Renowner,  drinks 
his  thirty  half-pints  of  Marzen  at  a  sitting,  and  then 
issues  from  the  scene  of  his  exploit  with  unfaltering 
step,  followed  to  its  swing-door  by  the  admiring  gaze 
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of  all  who  have  kept  tale  of  his  ingurgitations.  Should 
drinkers  of  this  calibre  —  and  each  Vienna  beer-hall 
counts  several  such  amongst  its  habitues  —  take  to 
swallowing  light  "  Bairisch  "  or  heavy  "  Culmbacher  " 
in  preference  to  the  malt-juice  of  Austria  Proper  and 
Moravia,  woe  and  despair  will  rack  the  bosoms  of 
''Imperial  Royal  Privileged  Brewers,"  and  a  heavy 
blow  will  be  dealt  to  one  of  the  most  profitable 
industries  of  the  Dual  Realm.  It  was  the  mere 
menace  of  so  dread  a  calamity  that  prompted  the 
makers  and  vendors  of  Austrian  beers  to  organise  an 
exhibition  of  that  refreshing  stimulant,  by  means  of 
which  display  they  hoped  to  prove  to  the  world  in 
general  and  their  own  compatriots  in  particular  that 
there  was  no  beer  like  Schwechater,  and  that  Dreher 
was  its  Prophet. 

The  contributors  to  this  attractive  show  wisely  deemed 
it  expedient  to  "  exhibit "  their  infusions  in  the  sense 
applied  to  the  word  exhibition  by  the  medical  faculty. 
It  would  have  been  idle  to  count  upon  the  attractions 
of  beer-bottles  innumerable,  built  up  into  pyramids  and 
other  monumental  edifices,  or  arranged  in  rows  upon 
shelves — or  even  of  polished  and  carved  casks,  very 
triumphs  of  art-cooperage,  such  as  every  German  Bier- 
Keller  of  note  can  boast  of  —  to  draw  cosmopolitan 
crowds  daily  to  the  Prater  Rotunda,  in  which  the 
"  Bier-Ausstellung"  was  held.  Who  would  willingly 
subject  himself  to  the  tantalisation  incident  to  con- 
templating millions  of  inaccessible  gallons  of  the  liquor 
his  palate  delights  in  ?  Beer,  considered  as  a  sight,  is 
mere  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  To  truly  please 
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and  gratefully  recreate,  it  must  be  taken  in  by  organs 
other  than  the  eye ;  its  relations  with  mankind  must  be 
of  a  more  intimate  and  assimilative  character  than  those 
of  waxworks  or  a  moving  diorama.  To  look  is  to  long  ; 
to  long  is  to  repine  ;  to  repine  is  to  suffer  ;  and  suffer- 
ing is  an  evil  which  no  man  would  seek  at  an  exhi- 
bition if  he  could  avoid  it  by  going  elsewhere,  or  even 
by  simply  stopping  at  home.  Beer  derives  no  interest 
from  the  bottles  or  barrels  in  which  it  is  enclosed  ;  it  is 
possible  to  regard  a  flask  of  Dublin  stout  or  a  cask  of 
the  primest  XXX  with  cold  equanimity,  when  their 
contents  happen  to  be  unattainable  to  the  spectator. 
This  being  the  case,  it  was  but  reasonable  and  judicious 
that  the  beer  exhibitors  of  April,  1885,  at  Vienna, 
should  bid  for  public  support  and  favour  by  a  liberal 
dispensation  of  their  beverages  to  all  whom  the  pay- 
ment of  an  entrance-fee  entitled  to  pass  the  wickets  of 
the  stately  Eotunda. 

Beer  is  the  Fatherland's  national  liquor,  and  the 
name  of  its  varieties  is  legion.  The  German  view  of 
beer — or  rather  of  what  beer  ought  to  be — differs  in 
some  important  respects  from  that  generally  entertained 
in  these  islands.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  it 
should,  from  the  Teutonic  standpoint,  contain  so  little 
alcohol  as  to  be  susceptible  of  consumption  in  enormous 
quantities  without  superinducing  intoxication  ;  should 
allay,  not  stimulate,  thirst  ;  should  be  essentially  re- 
freshing, wholesome,  and  cheap.  All  these  stipulations 
are  fulfilled  by  the  majority  of  German  beers.  There 
are  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  less  potent  and  costly 
than  our  own  Burton  ale  or  double  stout  ;  but  malt 
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liquor,  throughout  the  Allied  Empires,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  "  harmless  quencher "  of  the  great  popular 
drouth,  being  comparatively  free  from  that  bemusing 
potency  which  characterises  the  heavier  beers  of  France 
and  Belgium,  not  to  speak  of  London  porter  and  Scotch 
ale.  Schwechater,  Maerzen,  Vienna  Lager,  Bairisch  and 
Pilsener,  are  light  sparkling  beers  tolerably  well  known 
in  this  metropolis,  where,  however,  they  rarely  reach 
the  consumer  in  all  their  pristine  unadulterate  purity, 
being  to  a  certain  extent  "prepared"  for  exportation. 
Pilsener,  indeed,  the  bitterness  of  which  is  extremely 
delicate  in  its  normal  condition,  appears  to  acquire  a 
faint  oniony  flavour  in  the  course  of  whatever  processes 
it  undergoes  during  its  transport  from  its  birthplace  to 
the  shores  of  the  Thames.  The  North  German  beers — 
although  some  of  them  are  as  light  in  character  as  those 
of  Austria  and  Bavaria — smack  of  science  somewhat 
more  obtrusively  than  their  Southern  rivals,  and  have 
a  medicinal  knack  of  "referring  back"  their  absorbers 
to  the  chemical  laboratory.  "  Actien-Bier  "  and  "  Tivoli," 
both  Prussian  products,  taste  strangely  bitter  to  the 
Austrian  tongue,  but  are  greatly  esteemed  in  the  Bran- 
denburg realm.  Berlin  itself  brews  annually  an  ocean 
of  "Export-Bier"  something  like  diluted  bottled  porter 
—an  exceedingly  wholesome  and  refreshing  drink, 
which,  however,  has  not  as  yet  made  any  mark  to 
speak  of  outside  the  Prussian  frontiers. 

When  a  German,  patrician  or  plebeian,  takes  a  day's 
outing  in  his  native  country  it  is  his  wont  to  indulge  in 
a  holiday  dose  of  beer.  From  this  particular  form  of 
recreative  enjoyment  he  is  to  some  extent  debarred  when 
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seeking  pleasure  in  foreign  lands,  for  lack  of  malt  liquor 
suitable  to  his  palate,  and  compatible,  in  quality  as  well 
as  in  price,  with  his  settled  views  as  to  the  quantity  of 
malt  liquor  which  a  true-born  Teuton  ought  to  ingurgi- 
tate at  a  sitting  in  order  to  feel  comfortable.     The  beer 
of  England  is  too  heavy  for  his  taste.     It  is  at  once  more 
potent  and  nutritive  than  any  German  beer.     Some  of 
our  so-called  "  triple  "  ales  are  far  more  intoxicating  than 
the  lighter  Khenish  and  Mosel  vintages,  and  at  a  few 
old-world  taverns  in  this  metropolis  may  still  be  drunk 
a  particular  sort  of  "  Stingo  "  which  would  arouse  the 
passion   of •  astonishment    in  any   "beer-champion"    of 
Jena  or  Goettingen,  for  it  is  considerably  stronger  than 
full-bodied    claret.      French    beer    is    justly    regarded 
by   the   German   votary   of   Gambrinus    as    poor   stuff, 
tasting   of  the   apothecary's   shop  rather   than    of   the 
brewer's  vat ;  Belgian  beer  is  too  sour  for  his  stomach  ; 
Italian  beer  he  condemns  as  weak,  mawkish,  and    ex- 
travagantly gaseous.     All  these  varieties  of  malt  decoc- 
tions, too,  are  dearer  than  is  convenient  to  a  consumer 
who  wants  his  beer  "  good  and  a  great  deal  of  it."     It 
is  only  in  the  Fatherland  that  he  can  buy  the  liquid  he 
loves  at  a  fraction  less  than  a  groschen  the  glass  containing 
between  half  and  three-quarters  of  a  pint,  excellent  in 
quality,  and  served  to  him  deliciously  cool  by  reason 
of  being    drawn  direct  from  casks  that  are  packed  in 
ice.     Not    only  the   light   flavour   and    unintoxicating 
character   of  German    beers,  but   their   condition   and 
appearance  when  served  to  the  customer,  stimulate  con- 
sumption.    The  pale  Pilsener  and  amber  Schwechater 
sparkle  and  foam  in  the  burly  "  seidel "  or  tall,  smooth- 
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€ut  glass  like  freshly  poured-out  "  fizz."  Even  the 
colourless  "  Weiss-Bier  "  of  Northern  Germany  carries  a 
tempting  head.  It  does  not  taste  of  much,  except  soap- 
suds and  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  is  cold,  spumous, 
refreshing,  and  cheap,  besides  being,  by  virtue  of 
custom,  served  in  a  larger  quantity  at  a  time  than 
any  other  sort  of  beer,  and  in  a  more  capacious  vessel. 
This  speciality  of  "white  beer"  is  in  itself  no  small 
attraction  to  many  a  thirsty  soul  in  Prussia  Proper, 
where  it  is  most  copiously  drunk. 

The  quantity  of  beer  that  Germans  of  the  middle 
class  will  imbibe  on  holiday  occasions  is — at  least  to 
English  apprehensions — extremely  surprising.  Year 
after  year,  when  the  Sedan  anniversary  is  celebrated 
throughout  Germany  with  the  customary  libations,  great 
preparations  are  made  by  the  proprietors  of  beer-gardens 
and  open-air  restaurants  in  Berlin  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  military  and  patriotic  associations  that  abound 
"on  the  Spree/'  and  oceans  of  "Tivoli,"  "  Bairisch,"  and 
<c  Actien  "  vanish  down  the  throats  of  ci-devant  warriors, 
drouthy  with  much  shouting  of  "  Hoch !  "  and  singing 
of  "  Heil  Dir  im  Siegeskranz."  The  extent  of  the 
bibulous  feats  performed  in  connection  with  such  a 
national  festivity  as  the  "  Sedan-Tag "  may  be  com- 
paratively appraised  by  reference  to  the  achievements 
of  an  ordinary  Berlin  holiday  in  that  particular  line. 
One  Sunday  within  my  personal  remembrance,  eighteen 
thousand  persons — mere  pleasure-seekers,  not  bent  upon 
commemorating  any  historical  event  whatsoever — passed 
through  the  turnstiles  of  the  Art  Exhibition  Garden, 
near  the  terminus  of  the  Lehrte  Railway ;  one  hundred 
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and  eighty  waiters  were  "  laid  on  "  to  attend  to  this 
concourse  of  hungry  and,  above  all,  thirsty  townsfolk, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  served  them  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  five*  hundred  pints 
of  malt  liquor  ;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  seven  pints  a  head 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  visiting  the  Kunst- 
Ausstellung.  These  figures  may  appear  somewhat  start- 
ling to  Englishmen  unfamiliar  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms prevalent  in  the  Fatherland  ;  but  my  experiences, 
acquired  during  eight  years'  sojourn  in  the  German 
capital,  lead  me  to  believe  that  an  allowance  of  a  trifle 
over  three  quarts  of  beer  apiece  to  Berliners  out  for  the 
Sunday  may  be  considered  moderate  rather  than  ex- 
cessive. North  German  beer-drinkers  enjoying  anything 
like  a  local  reputation  for  receptiveness  and  staunch- 
ness think  little  of  putting  away  the  contents  of  twenty 
goodly  glass  mugs  within  a  couple  of  hours  or  so ;  and 
Uuiversity  students,  when  fairly  settled  down  to  a 
collegiate  "  Kneiperei "  or  a  "  Corps-Commers,"  will 
imbibe  twice  that  quantity  before  they  part  company  in 
order  to  meander  more  or  less  deviously  to  their  re- 
spective lodgings.  Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the 
drinking  deeds  performed  by  Burschen  in  their  third  or 
fourth  year  of  college  life.  Each  University  has  its 
cherished  traditions  of  the  victories  gained  within  its 
precincts  by  celebrated  beer  -  duellists,  and  by  the 
winners  of  what,  in  student  parlance,  are  termed 
'•'quantity  wagers."  Of  late  years  such  contests  have 
become  less  frequent  than  was  the  case  throughout  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century.  More  especially  since 
the  great  war  of  1870-1,  which  exercised  a  sobering 
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effect  on  the  Burschenschaften,  and  prompted  them  to- 
put  away  childish  things,  has  the  "  beer  duel "  fallen 
into  comparative  desuetude. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  competitions  of  this 
class  occur  in  United  Germany,  and  are  gleefully 
chronicled  by  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion. 
Some  years  ago  the  semi-official  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  then  Prince  von  Bismarck's  journalistic 
mouthpiece,  published  a  graphic  and  detailed  account  of  a 
highly  sensational  beer-swilling  encounter  that  took  place 
in  Landvogt's  celebrated  "Kneipe,"  situate  Under  the 
Linden.  On  that  occasion  the  rival  topers  were  a  Pome- 
ranian lieutenant  of  Landwehr  cavalry  and  a  Silesian 
student  of  philosophy  bearing  a  name  of  renown  in  the 
annals  of  Prussian  history.  These  gentlemen,  described 
as  remarkable  for  their  gigantic  stature  and  breadth  of 
shoulder,  stalked  into  the  above-mentioned  restaurant 
one  afternoon,  took  their  seats  at  a  table,  and  called 
for  two  seidels  of  beer,  which  they  drained  at  a  draught 
by  the  "  Kuhschluck"  process,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  This  method  of  swallowing  liquid  involves  the 
imminent  risk  of  strangulation  to  the  inexpert.  He  who 
practises  it  has  to  hold  his  breath  rigorously  while  he 
tilts  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  liquid  down  his  throat,  as 
though  the  latter  were  a  funnel  absolutely  devoid  of 
nervous  sensibility.  The  least  contretemps,  provoked  by 
the  tickling  effect  of  the  cold  stream  upon  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  by  sudden,  irresistible  impulse  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  results  in  explosive  spasms  of  the 
most  dire  and  excruciating  description.  The  heroes  of 
the  beer  contest  recorded  in  the  columns  of  the  North 
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German  Gazette,  however,  must  have  been  past-masters 
in  the  craft  of  "  cow-gulping."  Three  hours  after  their 
first  modicum  of  Pilsener  had  glided  innocuously  down 
their  well-seasoned  gullets  they  summoned  the  head 
waiter,  and  intimated  to  that  functionary  their  desire 
to  discharge  their  reckoning.  It  was  then  that  the 
following  astounding  facts  became  manifest.  The 
Pomeranian  lieutenant  had  accounted  by  absorption  for 
sixty-seven  seidels  of  beer,  whilst  the  Silesian  philo- 
sopher in  embryo  had  only  succeeded  in  furnishing 
accommodation  for  the  contents  of  fifty-four  similar 
measures.  Thus  the  Landwehr  officer  had  beaten  his 
student  adversary  by  at  least  a  dozen  pints.  Neither 
victory  nor  defeat  apparently  involved  any  ill-feeling. 
The  loser  paid  the  German  equivalent  of  thirty-four 
shillings  for  his  own  and  his  conqueror's  potations,  and 
was  rising  to  depart  when  the  latter  exclaimed  :  "That 
was,  indeed,  a  manly  drink.  Waiter,  bring  us  yet  a  brace 
more  seidels  for  the  farewell  draught."  His  behest  was 
promptly  obeyed ;  the  mugs  were  emptied  in  a  trice ; 
and.  the  stalwart  "  cow-gulpers "  strode  away  arm-in- 
arm, with  steadfast  gait  and  dignified  bearing,  their 
equanimity  unruffled  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
carried  a  cargo  of  liquor  on  board  amounting  to  some 
fifteen  gallons.  In  comparison  with  such  a  feat  of 
bibbing  as  this,  the  seven  pints  of  the  Berlin  holiday- 
maker  fade  into  insignificance,  and  "  lose  the  name  of 
action." 

That  art  is  of  no  nationality  in  particular  is  a  truism 
as  old  as  the  hills.  It  is  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to 
men  of  all  races  and  languages  alike,  and,  as  such, 
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may  be  considered  the  common  property  of  mankind. 
Like  the  sun  and  the  moon,  it  is  eminently  cosmopolitan. 
So  is  good  liquor,  whether  pressed  from  the  generous 
grape,  brewed  from  the  brave  and  bearded  barley,  or 
distilled  from  the  plebeian  potato.  Eace  antipathies 
and  national  hatreds  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
wine,  spirits,  and  beer ;  or,  if  they  do,  they  make 
themselves  ridiculous.  When  Englishmen,  in  the  days 
of  good  Queen  Bess,  hated  the  Spaniard  worse  than 
poison,  hunted  him  mercilessly  off  the  face  of  the 
seas,  and  assailed  him  with  fire  and  sword  "wherever 
found,"  they  held  his  "  sherris  sack "  in  uridiminished 
esteem,  and  drank  it  with  no  less  keen  a  relish  than 
if  it  had  been  a  native  product  of  these  isles.  Alfred 
de  Musset  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  "le  petit 
vin  blanc"  of  Eauenthal  or  Marcobrunn  is  perfectly 
capable  of  gladdening  the  heart  of  any  Frenchman ; 
and  not  only  do  Germans  look  with  peculiar  com- 
placency upon  French  wine  when  it  is  red,  but  the 
choicest  brands  of  the  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  vintages 
find  their  way  year  after  year  to  the  great  cities  of 
Northern  Germany,  where  high-classed  clarets  are  con- 
sumed in  far  larger  quantities  than  those  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  in  French  provincial  towns.  The 
enemies  of  France — and,  at  one  time  or  another,  she 
has  made  war  upon  every  European  people  of  im- 
portance— have  never  dreamt  of  extending  their  dislike 
of  her  to  her  champagne  ;  and  she  herself,  despite  her 
detestation  of  the  Germans  and  passionate  longing  to 
be  avenged  upon  them  for  the  defeats  and  humiliations 
they  inflicted  upon  her  fifteen  years  ago,  has  not 
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disdained  to  take  lessons  in  beer-brewing  from  her 
hereditary  foe,  nor  to  imitate  the  hated  Teuton  in  his 
preference  for  hearty  malt  liquor  to  thin  grape-juice. 

Before  the  great  war,  wine — of  the  "little  blue" 
category  for  the  most  part  —  was  in  the  main 
the  French  national  beverage.  Beer  of  Strassburg, 
pitiful  stuff  enough,  was  to  a  certain  extent,  chiefly 
during  hot,  thirsty  weather,  in  request  at  the  cafes 
on  the  boulevards,  and  " brasseries"  were  not  want- 
ing in  the  faubourgs  and  banlieue  for  the  accom- 
modation of  students,  "little  burgesses,"  and  the 
better  class  of  operatives,  who  preferred  a  "  bock " 
to  a  "demi-litre,"  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  "  more  for  the  money  "  in  a  quart  of  mawkish 
"  barley-bree "  than  in  a  gill  of  acid  "  tord-boyau." 
Strassburg  and  her  breweries,  however,  were  lost  to 
France  by  the  Peace  of  Frankfort ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  soon  after  Paris,  stricken  and  desponding, 
had  addressed  herself  seriously  to  the  task  of  setting 
her  disorganised  house  in  order,  she  began  to  drown 
her  sorrows  in  a  flood  of  German  beer.  French  pro- 
vincial cities  soon  followed  her  example,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  "Bairisch,"  "  Erlanger,"  "  Tivoli,"  and  of 
all  the  varieties  of  "  Lager,"  soon  assumed  gigantic 
proportions  throughout  the  territories  of  the  Eepublic. 
On  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  old  adage,  "Fas  est  et 
ab  hoste  doceri,"  French  brewers  did  all  they  knew  in 
the  way  of  imitating  the  more  popular  German  beers, 
though  with  little  success.  The  genuine  Bavarian,  brews 
continued  to  hold  their  own  in  the  favour  of  the 
Parisian  beer-drinking  public;  and,  as  what  pleases 
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Paris  delights  France,  the  demand  for  "  la  biere  alle- 
mande "  in  the  land  of  the  Gaul  has  heretofore  shown 
no  sign  of  falling  off,  despite  the  eager  and  persistent 
competition  of  native  industry. 

Of  late,  however,  a  strenuous  effort  has  been  made 
by  French  brewers  to  enlist  local  patriotism  on  behalf  of 
their  concoctions,  and  to  raise  the  Franco-German  beer 
question  into  the  sphere  of  high  politics.      It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  to  drink  the  beer  of  the  Teuton,  and, 
more  particularly,  to  pay  for  it,  is  to  benefit  the  invete- 
rate enemy  of  France,  and  consequently  to  be  guilty  of 
constructive  high   treason.     Moreover,  it   has  been  in- 
sidiously suggested   to  Parisian   beer-swillers  that  the 
amber-coloured  or  dark  brown  preparations  of  malt  and 
hops  which  are  retailed  in  the  boulevard  cafes  under  the 
generic  designation  of  "  un  bock,"  are  impregnated  with 
salicylate  of  soda — and  to  an  extent  highly  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  the  consumer — by  the  German  brewers. 
The  Parisian  boulevardier  is  nothing  if  not  credulous, 
and  no  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  persuading 
him  that  he  could  plainly  espy  "  la  trahison  "  lurking  at 
the   bottom   of  the   beer-mug  perfidiously  replenished 
from   a   poison-fraught   German   cask,  with  a  view  to 
undermining  his  constitution.     What  is  called  French 
patriotism  needed  but  the  slightest  jog  to  open  its  eyes 
to   the   demoniac   machinations    of    the    black-hearted 
German  brewer,  who,  not  content  with  enriching  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  poor  deluded  France,  dosed  his 
Borgian  beer  with  the  deadliest  drugs  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia,   and    thus    contrived    chemically   to    tap   the 
vitality   of    Frenchmen   whilst    commercially   draining 
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their  pockets.  Of  course,  this  insidious  proceeding  was 
dictated  by  "Bismarck";  so  Machiavellian  an  idea  could 
not  have  emanated  from  any  brain  but  that  of  the  "man 
of  blood  and  iron."  Against  these  accusations — which, 
to  French  apprehensions,  acquire  the  force  and  con- 
sistence of  facts  from  the  mere  circumstance  that  they 
have  found  utterance — the  much-maligned  brewers  of 
Munich  and  other  German  towns  vehemently  protested, 
averring  that  the  beers  forwarded  by  them  to  their  Paris 
agencies  had  been  uniformly  and  absolutely  free  from 
any  detrimental  drug.  Not  to  be  behindhand,  however, 
with  their  traducers  in  the  matter  of  damaging  insinua- 
tions, they  grimly  hinted  that  their  good,  honest  liquor 
had  been  tampered  with  after  it  had  fallen  into  French 
hands,  and  that  its  Gallic  consignees  or  retailers  had 
doctored  it  of  malice  prepense,  in  order  to  blacken  the 
fair  reputation  of  German  maltsters,  and  furnish  the 
Parisian  public  with  a  fresh  grievance  against  the 
Fatherland.  This  aspect  of  the  question  was  con- 
temptuously ignored  by  the  infuriate  French  patriot, 
who  persisted  in  asserting  that,  while  all  the  German 
beers  intended  for  home  consumption  were  sound  and 
healthful,  those  exported  into  France  were  physicked  with 
dire  intent — in  point  of  fact,  were  one  and  all  diluted 
poisons,  slow  but  sure.  Such  was  the  phase  assumed  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  Franco- German  brewers'  contro- 
versy— a  very  "pretty  quarrel  as  it  stood,"  calculated  to 
amuse  as  well  as  amaze  the  dispassionate  looker-on,  who 
might  be  excused  for  wondering  why  Frenchmen  wasted 
their  time  and  ingenuity  in  getting  up  absurd  indict- 
ments against  their  neighbours,  a  people  asking  for 
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nothing  better  than  to  be  allowed  to  trade  with  them  in 
peace  and  honour ;  and  why  Germans  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  attempt  the  grave  refutation  of  accusa- 
tions which  were  really  unworthy  of  any  sensible 
person's  attention. 

It  was  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  that  such 
nonsense  should  obtain  an  ephemeral  currency  even 
amongst  the  frivolous  and  sensation-seeking  fldneurs 
of  the  Paris  boulevards  ;  "  but  worse  remained  behind. ' 
The  agitation  against  the  importation  of  German  beer 
assumed  so  formidable  a  character  in  the  French  capital 
that  the  committee  of  General  Boulanger's  Army  and 
Navy  Club  was  constrained  by  the  pressure  of  public 
feeling  to  declare,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  that 
there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  rumour  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  the  members  of  the  club  were  in  the 
habit  of  consuming  German  beer  "  on  the  premises." 
The  committee  regretfully  admitted  that  "  the  potations 
imbibed  at  the  club,  included  a  few  examples  of  some 
Teutonic  beers,  which  had  been  on  trial ; "  but  they 
hastened  to  add  that,  "in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  anti-German  party,  the  committee  now  intend  to 
stock  the  establishment  exclusively  with  French  beers." 
It  was  but  little  to  the  credit  of  the  French  Army  and 
Navy  Club  that  it  should  condescend  thus  weakly 
and  foolishly  to  pander  to  vulgar  prejudice,  finding 
expression  in  silly  reports  or  malignant  calumnies. 
From  an  English  point  of  view  nothing  more  anomalous 
or  absurd  can  be  conceived  than  an  association  of 
"  officers  and  gentlemen  "  allowing  itself  to  be  coerced 
by  a  political  party,  or — more  contemptible  still — by 
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popular  clamour,  into  foregoing  its  favourite  beverage 
and  identifying  patriotism  with  one  variety  of  beer 
rather  than  with  another.  What  torrents  of  withering 
scorn  and  passionate  invective  would  overflow  the 
columns  of  the  Parisian  press,  were  the  announcement 
to  be  published  in  any  trustworthy  Berlin  journal 
that  the  committee  of  the  Military  Casino  on  the 
Pariser  Platz  had  felt  itself  compelled,  in  deference 
to  an  irresistible  intimation  of  the  national  will,  to 
prohibit  the  consumption  of  French  wines  within  the 
precincts  of  that  club  !  It  could  hardly  occur  even 
to  the  most  fanatical  Chauvinist  of  the  boulevards 
to  question  the  patriotism  of  the  gentlemen  who  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  Prussian  Guard,  and  who  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  famous  Casino 
housed  in  the  stately  palace  that  was  the  home  of 
"  Papa  Wrangel "  for  a  couple  of  decades,  until  his 
death.  Prussian  Guardsmen,  or,  indeed,  officers  of  any 
corps  belonging  to  the  German  army,  however,  respect 
their  country,  their  profession,  and  themselves  too 
sincerely  to  allow  anybody — least  of  all  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  rabble — to  dictate  to  them  what  they 
shall  or  shall  not  drink  under  the  roof  of  their  own 
club-house. 
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THROUGHOUT  four  or  five  months  of  every  successive 
twelve  the  denizens  of  this  huge  metropolis  are  subject 
to  a  vaporous  visitation  of  an  overwhelming  character, 
which  injures  their  health,  interferes  with  their  business 
and  pleasure,  and  puts  them  to  grievous  inconvenience 
in  a  thousand  different  ways.  This  abominable  climatic 
scourge  is  known  by  the  detested  title  of  "London  Fog." 
Year  after  year  it  does  thousands  of  weakly  people  to 
death,  either  by  suffocation  or  by  sowing  the  seeds  of 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  disease  in  their  breasts.  It 
leads  robuster  folk  into  mortal  danger,  beguiling  them 
to  walk  into  rivers,  plunge  headlong  down  invisible 
flights  of  steps,  collide  with  hidden  lamp-posts  and 
pillar-boxes,  slip  off  the  sidewalk  into  the  roadway,  and 
incur  every  agonising  variety  of  sprain,  bruise,  and  con- 
tusion. It  causes  some  to  be  run  over  or  trampled 
under  horses'  feet  at  street-crossings  as  familiar  to  them, 
in  a  normal  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  their  own 
bedroom  staircase ;  others,  to  be  furiously  "  bumped " 
on  the  Queen's  highway  by  "  entire  strangers "  of 
objectionable  hardness  and  hasty  temper,  whose 
language  is  "  painful,  and  frequent,  and  free  "  ;  others, 
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to  lurch  up  blindly  against  dead  walls  and  park-railings, 
rarely  getting  the  better  of  the  encounter,  or  to  play 
an  involuntary  hurtling-match  with  some  pensive 
policeman,  a  slowly-moving  tower  of  strength,  from 
which  they  rebound  with  that  sense  of  perplexed  dis- 
comfiture which  a  moth  may  be  supposed  to  experience 
when  it  blunders  up  against  the  hot  chimney  of  a 
blazing  kerosene  lamp. 

Fog  plays  all  these  evil  pranks  on  Londoners,  and 
many  more  to  boot,  a  score  of  times  a  year.  It  trans- 
forms the  little  world  they  live  in  out  of  knowledge. 
When,  this  grim  curse  being  upon  them,  they  issue  from 
their  darksome  homes  at  duty's  call,  a  sense  of  mystery 
their  spirit  daunts,  and  Hans  Breitmann's  gloomy 
inquiry  ;  "  Oh  !  vot  is  efery  kinds  of  dings  ? "  suggests 
itself  to  their  puzzled  intelligence.  All  their  local 
landmarks  are  for  the  time  being  effaced  by  an  opaque, 
murky,  malodorous  mist ;  the  cab-stand  over  the  way 
is  swallowed  up,  the  public-house  at  the  corner  might 
as  well  be  in  Kamtchatka,  as  far  as  its  visibility  to 
the  naked  eye  is  concerned ;  the  customary  glow  of 
the  scarlet  receptacle  for  letters  which  a  beneficent 
administration  has  planted,  beacon-wise,  opposite  the 
grocer's  shop,  is  blotted  out  by  a  gruesome  brown  cloud. 
When  our  streets  are  "wrapt  and  thoroughly  lapt" 
in  that  exceptionally  noisome  variety  of  fog  aptly 
designated  by  the  immortal  William  Guppy  as  "  a 
London  particular,"  a  man  may  stand  in  such  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  lamp-post  that  he  actually 
clasps  it  to  his  bosom,  and  yet  receives  no  ray  of  light 
from  the  gas  flame  fitfully  flickering  at  its  summit. 
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In  vain  he  gazes  aloft,  straining  his  smarting  eyes  in 
search  of  the  dim  parochial  luminary,, 

There  are  things  between  heaven  and  earth,  the 
every-day  perception  of  which  costs  us  no  effort. 
While  we  can  see  them  we  do  not  give  them  a  thought, 
and,  in  all  probability,  are  unconscious  of  their  very 
existence.  When,  however,  fog  obliterates  them  from 
our  view,  we  miss  them,  and  their  unexpected  evanish- 
ment  worries  us.  The  disappearance  of  these  things 
under  the  baneful  glamour  of  the  Fog  Fiend  cannot 
fail  to  be  resented  with  bitter  acrimony  by  all  those 
who  have  sedulously  cultivated  habits  of  minute  obser- 
vation, and  to  whom  the  unforeseen  is  always  more  or 
less  offensive.  Hence,  persons  who  object  to  surprises, 
are  apt  to  resent  fogs  with  exceptionable  acrimony.  It 
is  the  perplexing  gift  of  these  vapours  to  change  things 
"  out  of  knowledge " ;  with  some  they  apparently 
do  away  altogether ;  to  others  they  impart  an  un- 
natural and  delusive  seeming.  A  condition  of  affairs 
which  converts  the  family  water-butt  into  an  im- 
penetrable mystery,  may  well  be  fraught  with 
psychical  as  well  as  physical  annoyance  to  a  pre- 
cisian of  absolutely  settled  views. 

Sometimes  for  three  days  and  nights  London  lies 
"  under  a  cloud,"  and  all  the  vexations  above  alluded 
to  afflict  its  luckless  inhabitants  simultaneously.  In 
the  City  and  central  districts  a  direful  darkness 
prevails  throughout  the  hours  intervening  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  Strenuous  efforts  are  now  and 
then  made  to  obviate,  by  the  lavish  use  of  artificial 
light,  the  perils  menacing  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  in 
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the  more  crowded  thoroughfares ;  but  gas,  at  its  best 
— which  it  seldom  is,  in  this  metropolis — is  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  glorious  god  of  day,  even  when  the 
brilliancy  of  his  lustre  is  abated  by  the  dulness  of 
an  average  London  sky.  Traffic  is  seriously  hindered  ; 
business  of  all  kinds  suffers  disastrous  interruption  ; 
toilers  innumerable  are  impeded  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
bread-earning  avocations.  Many  street  accidents,  of 
greater  or  less  gravity,  occur,  and  "  enterprises  of  great 
pith  and  moment,"  sicklied  o'er  by  the  brown  cast  of 
fog,  lose  the  name  of  action. 

Londoners,  mainly  through  their  own  obstinacy  in 
cleaving  to  old  customs,  and  in  disdaining  the  relief 
proffered  them  by  modern  science,  are  the  favourite 
victims  of  the  merciless  tormentor  who  clogs  their 
lungs  and  blinds  their  eyes  with  the  foul  breath  which 
he  himself  inhales  from  their  fuming  chimney-pots.  It 
has  been  established  beyond  dispute  that  the  peculiarly 
suffocating  quality  of  the  London  fog  is  due  to  the 
smoke  generated  by  our  wasteful  and  eminently  un- 
practical coal  fires.  This  fact  has  been  pointed  out 
with  such  force  and  insistance  daring  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century  that  no  London  architect,  builder,  or  even 
householder,  can  at  the  present  moment  be  ignorant 
of  it ;  nor  have  remedial  suggestions  been  put  forward 
less  energetically  and  frequently.  Yet,  of  the  thousands 
of  dwellings  now  in  course  of  construction  within  the 
limits  of  the  postal  districts,  how  many  are '  provided 
with  heating  apparatus  contrived  in  such  sort  that  they 
consume  their  own  smoke  ?  Probably  not  one  in  a 
hundred  ;  nor  will  the  necessary  measures  to  avert  the 
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further  poisoning  of  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  fog- material  be  taken  until  their  adoption  by 
every  occupant  of  a  metropolitan  tenement  shall  be 
rendered  compulsory  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Briton's  predilection  for  a  cheerful  blaze  of 
incandescent  coal  in  an  open  fireplace  is  so  strong  and 
inveterate  that  nothing  short  of  pains  and  penalties, 
sternly  enforced  by  the  Executive,  will  wean  him  from 
it.  His  well-beloved  system  of  warming  his  house  is  the 
worst  in  the  world ;  it  sends  four-fifths  of  an  expensively 
produced  heat  up  the  chimney ;  it  creates  two  or  three 
injurious  draughts  in  every  room  to  which  it  is  applied  ; 
it  breeds  fog,  defaces  his  public  monuments,  dirties  his 
streets,  and  augments  his  washing-bills.  What  of  that  ? 
He  likes  to  see  his  fire,  to  stir  it,  and  to  stand  with  his 
back  to  it.  Health,  cleanliness,  convenience,  and 
economy  weigh  as  nothing  with  him  in  comparison  to 
these  time-hallowed  joys.  He  and  he  only,  of  his  own 
free  will  and  accord,  is  the  wholesale  manufacturer  and 
retail  dispenser  of  the  noxious  elements  that  impart 
special  malignity  to  a  London  fog,  at  which,  with 
characteristic  inconsistency,  he  grumbles  as  though  it 
were  an  unavoidable  plague,  devised  by  Destiny  for  his 
personal  persecution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day, 
and  that  soon,  he  will  awaken  to  a  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bilities, in  connection  with  the  generation  of  this 
insufferable  pest,  and  will  proceed  in  a  brisk  and 
thoroughgoing  manner  to  redeem  our  great  city  from 
its  cruel  clutch. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  this  mighty  complex  of 
cities  awoke  from  their  slumbers  upon  a  certain  October 
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morning  of  the  year  of  Grace,  1886,  whether  they 
happened  to  belong  to  the  "  early  bird"  category  of 
risers  or  to  that  more  easy-going  class  of  persons  which 
refrains,  on  principle,  from  getting  up  until  "  the  world 
is  properly  aired,"  they  were  amazed  and  discomfited  to 
find  themselves  surrounded  by  a  more  than  Cimmerian 
gloom,  altogether  unlooked-for  during  the  forenoon  of  a 
mid-autumn  day.  Doubtless,  many  a  Civil  servant  or 
City  clerk,  quitting  his  couch  with  nervous  abruptness, 
groped  his  way  to  his  bedroom  window  and  peremp- 
torily pulled  up  his  blind  in  the  vain  hope  of  "  letting 
in  a  little  light  upon  the  subject "  ;  or  haply,  like  the 
gentleman  upon  whom  a  notorious  raven  called  some- 
what late  one  winter  evening,  "  Open  wide  he  flung  the 
shutter,"  and  peered  wistfully  out  into  the  street. 
"  Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more  !  " 

Sad  and  regularly  recurrent  experiences  of  all  the 
abominations  consequent  upon  a  severe  spell  of  London 
fog  have  induced  its  foredoomed  victims  to  regard  this 
particular  climatic  scourge  as  a  sort  of  local  disease, 
predestined  to  break  out  annually  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year — a  plague  which,  being  manifestly  unable  to 
cure,  we  are  bound  to  endure  with  such  patience  as  may 
be  at  our  disposal.  When  we  Londoners  have  steeped 
our  souls  in  the  symbolical  glories  of  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
-and  are  slowly  bringing  ourselves  to  the  conviction  that 
an  imperial  pint  of  boiling  water  in  our  morning  tub  is 
a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men,  we  have,  as  a  rule, 
achieved  a  frame  of  mind  qualifying  us  to  bear  with  the 
visitation  of  russet  vapour  which  is  popularly  associated 
with  the  month  of  November.  But  an  early  autumnal 
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fog  is  unnecessarily  and  indecently  premature.  It  is 
not  "in  the  bond  "  ;  nay,  it  is  an  unprovoked  violation 
of  the  mute  unwritten  compact  established  by  old 
custom  between  the  metropolitan  ratepayer  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Weather.  This  shadowy  potentate — of 
whom  Englishmen  should  invariably  speak  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  an  authority  whose  capacity  of  annoying 
them  is  practically  unlimited — must  have  been  misled 
by  some  technical  error  of  calculation  when  he  issued 
marching  orders  to  the  particular  fog  above  referred  to, 
fully  a  month  before  its  time.  Nobody  in  London  is 
prepared  to  be  run  over  in  the  dark  at  midday,  or  to 
breakfast  by  gaslight,  or  to  spend  the  whole  forenoon  at 
his  desk  or  writing-table,  ''with  the  lamplight  gloating 
o'er,"  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  week  in 
October.  Yet  such  were  the  conditions  of  being  under 
which  poor  humanity  then  laboured  from  what  should 
have  been  dawn — had  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  acted 
seasonably  and  reasonably — until  within  an  hour  or  so  of 
the  gloaming.  Countless  unoffending  persons  and 
toilers  without  number  were  subjected  to  serious  incon- 
venience and  loss  ;  the  seeds  of  bronchial  and'  pulmonary 
disease  were  sown  by  thousands ;  in  short,  London 
groaned  all  day  long  under  an  untimely  dispensation 
which  benefited  nobody  except  the  shareholders  of  gas 
companies,  and  inflicted  an  incalculable  amount  of 
suffering  upon  several  millions  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
It  is  possible,  as  we  all  know,  to  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  the  atmospheric  vagary  in  question 
proved,  beyond  all  power  of  refutation  or  even  dispute, 
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that  it  is  still  more  possible  to  obtain  a  superfluity  of  an 
evil  thing. 

Seasonable  or  unseasonable,  a  London  fog  is  hostis 
humani  generis,  and,  as  such,  should  be  combated  and 
circumvented  with  all  the  energy  and  ingenuity  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  against  it  by  its  hereditary  foes. 
As  far  as  our  municipal  and  parochial  authorities  are 
concerned,  however,  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
When,  in  defiance  of  time-honoured  precedent,  a  malig- 
nant fog  is  crammed  down  our  throats  just  as  we  have 
complacently  settled  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  second 
summer  ;  when  the  mise-en-scene  of  our  outdoor  day  is 
suddenly  changed  from  sparkling  blue  and  gold  to 
murky  black  and  tan ;  when  it  becomes  a  positive 
pain,  instead  of  a  relative  pleasure,  to  see  and  breathe 
and  speak  in  the  open  air,  Londoners  cannot  but  think 
that  the  functionaries  to  whom  they  delegate  the 
management  of  their  public  business  might  then  make 
an  attempt,  however  slight  and  brief,  to  mitigate  our 
ills.  They  might,  for  instance,  lighten  the  darkness  of 
our  streets — at  the  very  least,  of  our  own  chief  com- 
mercial and  social  thoroughfares — by  a  judicious  utili- 
sation of  the  gas-jets  over  which  they  exercise  an 
undivided  sway.  In  obscurity  such  as  that  into  which  a 
heavy  fog  plunges  the  City  and  West  End,  even  at  high 
noontide,  many  accidents  necessarily  occur  which  could 
readily  be  averted  were  the  available  lighting  resources 
of  the  streets  called  into  play.  The  lamps  are  there  for 
use  after  dark ;  and,  as  fog  turns  day  into  night  quite 
as  effectually  as  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  own 
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axis,  it  is  obviously  no  less  expedient  to  light  them  at 
fog-time  than  at  night-time.  An  expert  Londoner, 
versed  in  the  topography  of  his  native  town,  and  ac- 
customed to  beard  the  metropolitan  fog  in  its  narrowest 
City  fastnesses,  may  contrive  to  thread  his  way,  slowly 
but  surely,  and  in  comparative  safety,  through  the 
intricacies  of  our  business  lanes  and  alleys,  or  the 
labyrinthine  winding  of  back  streets  and  courts  in  the 
theatrical  and  cosmopolitan  region  between  Leicester 
Square  and  the  Strand,  But  how  can  the  "  intelligent 
foreigner  "  or  the  "  young  man  from  the  country  "  hope 
to  succeed  in  performing  these  difficult  topographical 
feats  when  his  state  is  one  of  outer  darkness  compli- 
cated by  inner  suffocation  ?  In  mercy  to  our  visitors, 
if  not  to  ourselves,  the  terrors  of  a  London  fog  should 
not  be  intensified  for  all  time  to  come,  as  heretofore,  by 
the  dulness  and  immobility  of  Bumbledom. 
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IT  has  been  said  with  great  truth  that  one-half  of 
mankind  has  not  the  faintest  notion  how  the  other 
half  lives.  Besides,  the  more  closely  men  of  different 
classes  are  brought  towards  one  another,  as  far  as 
mere  physical  contiguity  is  concerned,  the  less  they 
appear  to  know  of  their  respective  manners,  customs, 
and  habits.  In  huge  agglomerations  of  human  beings 
like  London,  New  York,  and  Paris,  people  live  for 
years  at  a  stretch,  almost  side  by  side — for  palatial 
districts  are  always  fringed  and  intersected  by  slums 
— as  ignorant  of  each  other's  leading  characteristics 
and  conspicuous  peculiarities  as  though  they  were 
divided  by  unscalable  mountains  or  unnavigable  seas. 
Many  intelligent  and  well-informed  persons  inhabiting 
the  western  region  of  this  metropolis  are  probably 
better  acquainted  with  the  dietetic  likes  and  dislikes 
of  the  volatile  Otaheitan,  or  of  the  "noble  red  man," 
so  succinctly  defined  by  the  late  Artemus  Ward  as 
"pizon,  wherever  found,"  than  with  those  of  the 
dweller  of  Bethnal  Green  or  Poplar.  Books  of  travel, 
adventure,  and  discovery  have  supplied  the  majority 
of  educated  Englishmen  with  accurate  and  exhaustive 
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information  respecting  the  domestic  and  personal  habits 
of  all  manner  of  savages  the  wide  world  through. 
What  the  South  Sea  Islander  eats,  drinks,  and  avoids 
is  no  secret  to  numbers  of  respectable  Londoners,  who 
would  be  sorely  puzzled,  were  they  called  upon 
suddenly,  to  describe  any  one  of  the  British  proletary's 
favourite  foods.  From  time  to  time  some  revelation 
reaches  them  in  connection  with  the  culinary  tastes, 
let  us  say,  of  the  East  End  native,  and  rarely  fails  to 
awaken  surprise  as  well  as  interest,  however  brief  and 
fleeting.  For  instance,  until  a  year  or  two  ago,  how 
many  of  the  "  gentlemen  of  England  who  live  at  home 
at  ease "  were  aware  that  the  slippery  and  unobtrusive 
eel  was,  and  is,  an  important  staple  of  their  poorer 
fellow-countrymen's  diet,  or  that  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  that  nutritious  wriggler  is  annually 
bought  and  sold  in  this  city  alone,  its  chief  consumer 
being  the  London  operative  ? 

Society,  mindful  of  the  teachings  imparted  to  it 
during  fashionable  seasons  unnumbered  at  Greenwich 
and  Blackwall,  has  accustomed  itself  to  regard  the  eel 
as  a  luxury,  toothsome,  rich,  and  slightly  indigestible, 
only  to  be  partaken  of  once  in  a  way,  delicately  and 
crisply  fried,  stewed  with  brown,  cloying  gravy,  or 
bathed  in  a  gently  stimulating  sauce  a  la  tartare. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  eel  is  a  pleasing  episode 
in  a  fish  dinner,  one  of  the  costliest  convivialities 
indulged  in  by  well-to-do  cockneys  and  their  country 
cousins  during  the  genial  summer  months.  It  is  an 
item  in  the  menu  of  those  Ministerial  banquets  which 
immediately  precede  the  annual  Parliamentary  recess, 
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and,  in  common  with  the  achievements  of  the  Session, 
is  complacently  discussed  by  the  statesmen  to  whom 
we  confide  the  management  of  our  national  affairs. 
Eels,  although  it  is  the  correct  thing  for  persons 
belonging  to  the  upper  circles  to  eat  them  at  the 
"Ship"  or  "Trafalgar"  once  or  twice  a  year,  seldom 
figure  at  the  private  tables  of  the  great.  Some  people 
are  prejudiced  against  them  by  reason  of  their  strong 
family  resemblance  to  that  supremely  cunning  "  beast 
of  the  field"  which  tempted  our  venerable  ancestress 
to  commit  an  act  of  disobedience  that  we  still  deplore. 
Others  shun  them  because  they  have  been  informed 
that  the  common  or  garden  eel  has  acquired  the 
revolting  habit  of  being  skinned  alive,  and  exhibits 
a  tendency  to  gyrate  in  sections,  after  it  has  been  cut 
up  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  frying-pan.  Others,  again, 
in  virtue  of  a  too  careful  study  of  "The  Ingoldsby 
Legends,"  suggesting  a  shudder  to  them  whenever  the 
word  "eel"  is  pronounced  within  their  hearing,  re- 
member the  practical  but  gruesome  use  to  which  "  The 
Lady  Jane"  applied  her  deceased  husband,  when  she 
ordered  her  servants  to  "  pop  Sir  Thomas  again  in  the 
pond,"  adding,  with  a  wifely  sigh,  "  Poor  dear !  he'll 
catch  us  some  more  ! " 

Under  whatsoever  disabilities  and  prohibitions  the 
eel  may  lie  as  far  as  Fortune's  favourites  are  concerned, 
its  popularity  amongst  those  to  whom  the  blind  goddess 
distributes  more  kicks  than  halfpence  is  indisputable. 
It  does  not,  perhaps,  circulate  freely  "  'midst  pleasures 
and  palaces,"  or  frequent  gilded  halls  of  dazzling  light 
with  unfailing  regularity  ;  but  it  is  a  cherished  habitue 
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of  the  humble  pie-shop,  where  its  kindly  presence  is 
daily  hailed  by  hungry  thousands.  Eel-pies  are  cheap, 
savoury,  and  "  filling  at  the  price."  Their  vendors 
are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  this  metropolis ;  and 
they  themselves  may  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
bestowed  their  family  name  upon  an  island  of  renown. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Fresh-water  Fisheries 
Act  of  1878  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  eel-pie  branch 
of  industry.  The  protection  afforded  by  this  measure 
to  the  scaly  denizens  of  British  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds 
was  for  some  time — indeed,  until  comparatively  lately 
— understood  not  to  apply  to  eels.  A  suit  tried  in 
Birmingham,  however,  elicited  a  legal  decision  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  eel  is  a  fish  entitled  to  the  statutory 
three  months'  close  time."  Forthwith  the  leading  eel- 
merchants  memorialised  the  Home  Secretary,  entreating 
him  to  abolish  a  privilege  which  threatened  them  with 
grave  prejudice,  and  received  his  assurance  that  he 
would  invite  Parliament  to  comply  with  their  request. 
This  announcement  was  received  by  the  trade  with 
great  satisfaction.  It  seemed  a  little  hard  on  the  eel, 
no  doubt ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  something 
subtly  flattering  to  the  self-esteem  of  that  popular 
animal  in  the  reflection  that  its  superior  charms  had 
predestined  it  to  occupy  a  position  absolutely  unique 
amongst  fresh-water  fish.  That  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  too,  should  make  it  the  subject  of  special 
legislation,  even  though  that  legislation  be  unfavour- 
able to  its  attainment  of  extreme  old  age,  could  hardly 
fail  to  prove  consolatory  to  any  eel  imbued  with  proper 
pride.  Eels  will  do  well  to  balance  the  honour  thus 
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done  to  them  by  constituted  authority  against  the 
inconveniences  that  will  accrue  to  them  through  their 
exemption  from  the  protection  accorded  to  them  by 
Mr.  Mundella  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago. 

Perhaps  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  eel 
would  approve  of  Mr.  Guilders'  decision  in  this  matter ; 
but  the  eel-pie-lover's  cheek,  which  had  theretofore 
been  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,  was 
suffused  by  a  joyful  glow  when  the  news  spread  far 
and  wide  that  every  obstacle  to  the  consumption  of 
that  pasty  all  the  year  round  was  about  to  be  abolished. 
It  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  by  the  way,  that  Great 
Britain  is  the  only  European  country  in  which  the  eel 
is  dealt  with  by  cooks  as  though  it  were  a  pigeon — 
that  is  to  say,  packed  into  a  pie-dish,  covered  with 
paste,  and  baked  in  an  oven.  That  is  the  most  popular 
form  of  its  presentment  to  the  consumer  in  these 
islands.  In  exceptional  cases  the  eel  is  fried  or 
stewed  for  the  delectation  of  its  wealthy  and  aris- 
tocratic patrons  ;  but  to  the  million  it  is  inseparably 
associated  with  more  or  less  flaky  pie-crust  and  its 
own  rich  juice. 

The  French  prepare  it  in  several  appetising  ways; 
amongst  others  au  bleu,  like  the  carp ;  a  la  poulette, 
with  a  white  creamy  sauce,  similar  to  that  served  with 
mussels  at  every  first-class  Parisian  restaurant;  and 
a  la  bonne  bourgeoise,  with  parsley  and  butter,  slightly 
flavoured  by  lemon-peel.  Throughout  Germany  the  eel 
is  more  frequently  eaten  cold  than  hot.  Pickled,  with 
the  aid  of  white  vinegar,  bay-leaves  and  peppercorns,  or 
jellified  like  a  chaud-froid  and  served  in  aspic  of  its 
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own  yielding,  it  is  a  favourite  dish  at  supper-parties, 
and  may  be  seen  in  profusion  on  the  Koyal  buffets 
when  those  whom  the  King  delighteth  to  honour  pass 
from  labour  to  refreshment  at  a  Court  ball  in  the  Old 
Castle  of  Berlin.  Italians  and  Spaniards  are  not  partial 
to  eels  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  entertain 
the  same  sort  of  antipathy  to  the  "  snake  with  fins " 
that  the  true-born  Teuton  experiences  towards  the 
rabbit,  considered  as  an  edible. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  in  "  the  land  of  the  brave  and 
the  free  "  that  the  eel  is  most  keenly  and  generally  ap- 
preciated. It  pays  a  high  price  for  its  popularity,  truly. 
This,  however,  is  a  fact  which  concerns  nobody  in  par- 
ticular, except  itself.  The  British  philanthropist,  calmly 
considering  the  respective  claims  to  his  sympathy  of 
the  persecuted  eel  and  the  hungry  but  impecunious 
London  artisan,  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  congratulate 
the  latter  upon  the  Home  Secretary's  decision,  and, 
in  relation  to  the  former,  to  endorse  the  Panglossian 
dictum  that  "  everything  is  for  the  best  in  this  best 
of  all  possible  worlds." 

"  Life,"  once  wrote  a  French  philosopher,  "  is  a  series 
of  compromises  ;  and  human  affairs  are  full  of  strange 
contradictions."  The  second  moiety  of  this  undeniable 
proposition  has  seldom  been  more  aptly  exemplified 
than  by  the  infelicitous  influence  alleged  to  have  been 
exercised  upon  the  Morecambe  Bay  fisheries  by  rail- 
ways. Formerly,  it  would  appear,  when  the  piscatorial 
region  in  question  was  still  forlorn  of  railway  communi- 
cation with  the  inland,  all  the  fish  caught  in  the 
district  was  disposed  of  by  ''local  consumption,"  and 
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the  fisheries  throve  exceedingly.     Now,  that  is  to  say, 
at   certain    seasons   of  the  year,  hundreds   of  tons  of 
mussels  and  cockles  are  despatched  daily  by  train  to 
the  chief  Lancashire  centres  of  population,  as  well  as 
salmon,  flukes,  and  shrimps ;    but   the  fisheries  are  in 
decadence.      Anomalous   as   this   state  of  things   may 
seem  to  the  general  public,  which,  as  a  rule,  assimilates 
bivalves   and   Crustacea   without   troubling  itself  much 
about  their  "tricks  and   manners,"  it  is  manifestly  a 
fact  of  considerable  importance  to  those  engaged  in  the 
fishing  trade   of  Morecambe   Bay.     There   can   be   no 
doubt   that,    under   the   system  of  capturing  shrimps, 
mussels,  and  cockles,  actually  obtaining   in   that   dis- 
trict, thousands  of  tons  of  valuable  food  are  wantonly 
wasted  every  year.     The  shrimping  boats,  for  instance, 
land  their  takes,  and  the  live  shrimps  are   forthwith 
"  riddled,"  or  sifted,  the  larger  among  them  being  re- 
tained   for    sale,    while    the   smaller   are   leffc   on   the 
sands  to  die.      Cockles  are  subjected  to  treatment  even 
more  unfair  and  wasteful.     Instead  of  gathering  them 
in  with  the  old-fashioned  hand-rake,  the  takers  of  these 
savoury  bivalves  lay  planks  over  the  cockle-beds,  and 
tread  upon  them  until  all  the  cockles  come  to  the  top. 
These  are  then  put  into  carts,  with  spades,  conveyed  to 
the  shore,  and  sorted ;   half  of  them  being  thrown  away 
to  die  on  dry  land,  as  not  being  marketable.     Similar 
usage  is  accorded  to  mussels,  all  the  smaller  ones — that 
is,  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  each  entire  take — being 
discarded  and  left  to  perish  ashore,  instead  of  being 
returned  to  their  native  element,  there  in  due  time  to 
attain   maturity   and   the   fair    proportions    qualifying 
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them  for  ministration  to  the  wants  of  poor  humanity. 
Putting  aside  the  unnecessary  cruelty  of  the  pro- 
ceedings above  alluded  to,  and  the  utter  lack  of  con- 
sideration they  evince  for  the  feelings  of  juvenile 
shrimps,  infant  cockles,  and  mussels  still  in  their 
nonage,  this  system  of  fishing  is  not  only  grossly 
wasteful,  but  stupidly  self- injurious.  A  good  cockle- 
bed  is  far  more  remunerative  than  the  finest  crop  of 
cereals  or  roots  that  can  be  grown  upon  a  farm,  and 
should  therefore  be  cherished  with  the  utmost  care  and 
tenderness  by  its  proprietors  or  lessees.  If  the  innocent 
little  cockles  are  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their  youth  by 
millions  annually,  whence  are  the  large  and  profitable 
cockles  to  come  ?  It  takes  young  cockles  to  make  old 
cockles ;  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing  it,  and  the 
same  rule  applies  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fragrant  and 
toothsome  mussel. 

All  the  minor  molluscs  and  Crustacea,  which  are 
caught  in  such  enormous  numbers  on  our  coasts 
throughout  at  least  nine  of  the  twelve  months,  are 
extremely  nutritious,  wholesome,  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  The  demand  for  them  in  inland  towns  is  stead- 
fast and  inexhaustible,  as  should  be  their  supply  were 
they  properly  taken,  and  were  their  transport  from  the 
sea  to  the  fishmonger's  shop  organised  in  conformity 
with  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  As  it  is,  there  are 
few  comestibles  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  West  End 
and  outlying  districts  of  London  town  than  a  fresh 
shrimp.  This  agreeable  creature,  once  boiled,  is  liable 
to  rapid  deterioration.  When  quite  fresh,  its  flesh  is 
firm,  pink,  and  delicately  scented  with  a  subtle  marine 
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perfume,  whilst  its  brittle  brown  armour  is  easily 
removed  by  a  dexterous  twist  and  pull,  revealing  a 
delicious  morsel  to  the  complacent  eye  of  the  operator. 
A  few  hours'  sojourn  in  bag  or  basket  ere  it  reaches  the 
marble  slab  of  the  retailer  changes  the  shrimp  very 
much  to  its  disadvantage,  as  well  as  to  that  of  its 
consumer.  Its  body  becomes  limp  and  flaccid  ;  its  shell 
softens  and  adheres  strenuously  to  its  flesh  ;  its  scent 
acquires  an  oppressive  and  indomitable  force,  suggestive 
of  the  "ancient  and  fish-like  smell"  attributed  by 
Trinculo  to  Caliban.  This,  however,  is  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  usually  purchasable  throughout  metropolitan 
suburbs,  owing  to  the  inept  un practicality  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  retard  its  conveyance  from  Billingsgate 
Market  to  the  custody  of  the  dispensing  tradesman. 
Broadly  speaking,  fresh  shrimps  are  only  procurable  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  principal  fish  emporium, 
or  on  the  barrow  of  some  enterprising  peripatetic  mer- 
chant, whoge  transactions  are  guided  by  the  axiom 
that  "  the  early  costermonger  catches  the  fresh  shrimp." 
It  is  to  this  industrial,  moreover,  that  all  those 
persons  should  apply  who  desire  to  partake  of  the  kindly 
cockle,  the  reluctant  periwinkle,  and  the  satisfying 
whelk,  at  the  maximum  of  freshness  and  succulence  ever 
attained  by  those  food-staples  in  town.  Fastidious 
eaters  may  deem  the  aspect  of  the  cockle,  as  set  forth 
for  consumption  on  a  street-corner  stand,  somewhat 
forbidding,  and  may  shrink  with  a  shudder 'from  tjhe 
whelk,  as  it  lies  wallowing  in  a  saucerful  of  its  own 
greenish  liquor.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  flavour  as 
well  as  nutrition  to  be  obtained  for  a  penny  or  two  at 
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these  open-air  restaurants,  the  "  plats  "  of  which,  being 
rich  in  phosphates,  supply  brain-matter  to  a  class  of  the 
population  to  which  recruitment  of  that  particular  nature 
should  be  at  all  times  especially  welcome. 

Some  of  the  cheaper  shell-fish  which,  simply  cooked 
and  vended  al  fresco,  are  such  popular  articles  of  diet  in 
"  poor  neighbourhoods,"  are  susceptible  of  highly  refined 
culinary  treatment,  and  when  dealt  with  artistically— 
on  the  Continent,  at  least — occupy  an  honourable  place 
on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy.     Here   in  England  our 
humble  friend  the  shrimp  is  commonly  associated  with 
inferior  tea,  Bank  Holidays,  and  thick  bread  and  butter. 
In  France  and  Belgium  he  is  stewed  with  cream  and 
lemon-peel,  enclosed  in  a  casket  of  flaky  pastry,  and 
lightly  baked.     To  have  eaten  of  one  of  these  shrimp- 
pies,  thus  prepared,  is  to  have  known  a  gastronomical 
bliss   not   readily   to   be   forgotten.     The   mussel,  too, 
which  we  rudely  boil,  as  though  it  were  a  mere  carrot, 
and  serve  up  swimming  in  its  diluted  juice,  is  sym- 
pathetically treated   by  French  chefs,  who  dress  it  in 
many  several  ways,  tempting  to  the  eye  and  exciting  to 
the  palate.     There  are  "  mussels  at  the   white   wine," 
steeped  in  a  pale,  delicate  sauce  faintly  flavoured  with 
Graves  or  Chablis  ;  "  mussels  at  the  little  hen,"  a  creamy 
fricassee  fragrant  of  thyme  and  marjoram  ;   "  mussels  at 
the  female  mariner,"  the  sauce  of  which,  not  artificially 
thickened,  is  redolent  of  sweet  herbs,  and  resembles  the 
quality  of  mercy,  in  that    it  is  not  strained  ;  mussels 
cooked  in  the  manner  of  Bordeaux,  their  gravy  being 
dark,  rich,  and  slightly  "  picked  up  "  with  tarragon  and 
garlic ;  and  half-a-dozen  other  confections  of  the  beauti- 
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ful  blue  bivalve  which  have  conferred  well-merited  re- 
nown upon  certain  "  specialistic  "  Parisian  restaurateurs. 
In  Italian  seaport  towns — notably  in  Venice  and  Leg- 
horn— the  cockle,  "  winkle,"  and  whelk,  as  well  as 
many  another  plebeian  marine  creature  included  in  the 
generic  term  "  frutto  di  mare,"  or  "  sea-fruit,"  are 
cooked,  frequently  with  considerable  talent,  by  peram- 
bulating artists,  and  eaten  at  the  second  breakfast  of 
many  highly  respectable  Italians.  In  some  of  the  open- 
air  restaurants  of  the  cities  alluded  to,  a  purveyor  of 
"  sea-fruit "  is  privileged  to  occupy  a  corner  of  the1 
garden  in  which  the  "clients"  take  their  solid  morning 
meal,  and  there  dispenses  penny  or  twopenny  portions  of 
his  heterogeneous  stew  from  an  ever-simmering  cauldron, 
fixed  in  an  iron  frame  above  a  charcoal  fire. 

The  attractions  of  cheap  molluscs  have  yet  to  be 
developed  in  this  country,  where  few  of  the  people  who 
consume  them  with  frequency  and  in  large  quantities 
have  the  least  notion  how  appetising  they  may  be 
rendered  by  intelligent  preparation,  or  how  many  inex- 
pensive ways  of  dressing  them  are  familiar  to  the 
ordinary  domestic  cook  of  Western  Europe — tliat  is  to 
say,  of  the  mainland,  for,  down  to  the  present  time, 
English  cooks,  in  their  professional  relations  with 
bivalves,  have  not  risen  above  stewed  and  scalloped 
oysters,  and  are  curiously  conservative  even  in  their 
manipulation  of  fish.  In  all  probability  there  is  not  a 
restaurant  or  club  dining-room  in  our  vast  metropolis  at 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  procure  a  dish  of  "bouilla- 
baisse," or  a  plate  of  "  borsch  "  soup,  although  those 
delicacies — of  which  fish  forms  the  chief  ingredient — 
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have  been  household  words  in  France  and  Eussia  re- 
spectively any  time  this  century.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  sea,  we  do 
not  turn  to  better  account  the  good  things  of  which  our 
teeming  liquid  girdle  is  so  lavishly  profuse  to  us. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  Beranger  cultus,  sufficiently  prevalent 
throughout  France  for  the  better  part  of  half  a  century 
to  merit  the  designation  of  national,  has  of  late  years 
lost  its  hold  upon  the  vast  majority  of  the  French 
people,  some  lingering  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the 
incomparable  lyrist  prompted  a  hundred  of  his  Parisian 
admirers,  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  death-day, 
to  visit  his  tomb  at  Pere  Lachaise,  and  to  deposit 
garlands  of  flowers  and  wreaths  of  immortelles  thereon* 
A  Frenchman  of  Frenchmen,  Pierre  Jean  de  Beranger 
belonged  to  an  heroic  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  country; 
a  period  during  which  many  of  "  the  thoughts  that  shake 
mankind "  were  engendered  in  France,  and,  radiating 
from  that  centre  of  intellectual  energy,  carried  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  many  doubting,  earnest  men  in 
other  European  realms.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  lowly- 
born,  imperfectly  educated  Parisian  song- writer  to  clothe 
those  thoughts  in  words  of  singular  grace  and  surprising 
power,  and  to  impart  them  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
a  form  peculiarly  sympathetic  to  a  people  eminently 
receptive  of  doctrines  and  even  dogmas,  when  conveyed 
to  them  under  the  genial  disguise  of  metrical  epigram. 
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In  Bdrangcr's  songs  are  crystallised  the  humanitarian 
theories  and  patriotic  sentiments  that  stirred  the  heart 
of  France  so  turbulently,  from  time  to  time,  between  1789 
and  1848 — the  ideas  and  hopes  that  animated  the  pro- 
moters of  -the  Great  Eevolution,  the  supporters  of  the 
First  Empire,  and  the  Founders  of  the  Second  Eepublic. 
His  "  Eoi  d'Yvetot  "  was  written  about  two  years  before 
the  final  fall  of  Napoleon  L,  and  was,  indeed,  erroneously 
believed  at  the  time  to  be  a  shaft  of  satire  aimed  at  the 
"Corsican  Usurper" — an  assumption  indignantly  con- 
futed by  B^ranger  himself  in  his  entertaining  auto- 
biography ;  and  he  penned  his  "  Swan  Song,"  "  France, 
je  meurs,"  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  when  Napoleon 
III.,  the  "nephew  of  his  uncle,"  was  firmly  seated  upon 
the  Imperial  throne  of  France.  During  the  interval 
between  the  two  Empires,  eventful  with  alternations  of 
Monarchies  and  Kepublics,  Beranger's  songs — political, 
philosophical,  and  anacreontic — held  the  ear  of  the 
French  nation,  and  were  sung  at  public  entertainments 
and  private  festivities  more  frequently  than  those  of  all 
his  lyrical  contemporaries  put  together.  Until  well-nigh 
the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  regime  they  abode  in  the 
memory  of  the  people  whom  Beranger  loved  so  well,  and 
to  whom,  throughout  more  than  half  a  century,  he  had 
persistently  preached  patriotism,  common-sense,  good- 
humour,  and  the  love  of  wine  and  women,  while  as 
steadfastly  denouncing  superstition,  hypocrisy,  bureau- 
cratic stupidity,  and  the  tendency  of  Frenchmen  to  ape 
the  customs  of  foreigners.  When  he  died  in  1857,  the 
Emperor  gave  orders  that  his  obsequies  should  be  per- 
formed at  the  cost  of  the  State.  His  body  was  followed 
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to  the  grave  by  the  most  distinguished  representatives 
of  French  literature  in  its  every  department,  through 
streets  thronged  with  sorrow-stricken  Parisians,  who 
stood  in  their  hundreds  of  thousands,  with  bared  heads 
and  brimming  eyes,  to  see  the  coffin  pass  by  that  con- 
tained the  remains  of  the  great  "  chansonnier  "  who  had 
been  his  country's  purest  and  most  faithful  lover,  and 
the  truest  of  friends  to  every  Frenchman  worthy  of  the 
name.  As  the  mournful  cortege  moved  slowly  along  in 
gloomy  splendour,  under  military  escort,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  intellectual  elect  of  France,  the  crowds 
gathered  on  either  side  of  the  route  for  the  most  part 
maintained  a  sombre  silence,  which,  however,  was 
broken  now  and  anon  by  the  people's  "cri  du  coeur"  of 
"  Honour,  honour  to  Beranger  !  "  No  briefer  funeral 
oration  has  probably  ever  been  pronounced  over  the 
corpse  of  a  great  man,  nor  one  more  touching  in  its 
spontaneity  and  appropriateness. 

Thirteen  years  later  the  calamity  of  Sedan  swept 
away  the  Second  Empire  and  delivered  up  France  to 
the  most  inveterate  of  those  foes  whose  detested 
presence  on  her  soil,  fifty -five  years  previously,  had 
so  violently  inflamed  Bdranger's  patriotic  fury,  and 
had  inspired  some  of  the  most  scathing  denunciations 
of  the  "  hated  foreigner "  that  flowed  like  liquid  fire 
from  his  pen  during  the  years  of  trial,  1813,  '14,  and '15. 
A  conquered  people,  bleeding  at  every  vein  and  down- 
trodden by  the  iron  heel  of  the  invader,  forgot  its 
favourite  songs,  or  at  least  forewent  for  a  time  its  old 
cheerful  habit  of  singing  them  at  patriotic  banquets 
and  social  reunions.  Under  the  Third  Kepublic, 
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Beranger's  elegant  verses,  flashing  with  wit  and 
brimming  with  humour,  fell  into  desuetude.  Seem- 
ingly, they  were  no  longer  to  the  taste  of  Frenchmen, 
upon  whom  the  prevalence  of  democratic  institutions 
has  manifestly  exercised  a  vulgarising  influence.  Such 
songs  as  "Lisette,"  "Dans  un  grdnier,"  "Vieux  habits, 
vieux  galons,"  and  "Le  Dieu  des  bonnes  gens"  were 
banished  from  the  cafes-concerts  in  which,  even  during 
Imperial  days,  they  had  so  long  been  listened  to  with 
ever  fresh  delight,  and  greeted,  night  after  night,  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  In  the  stead  of  these  admirable 
lays,  instinct  with  the  veritable  "  esprit  gaulois,"  and 
appealing  to  the  intelligence  as  well  as  to  the  sense 
of  humour  of  the  quick-witted  people  for  whose  delec- 
tation they  were  written,  the  Parisian  public  was 
supplied  with  matter  more  to  its  liking,  in  the  shape 
of  coarse  and  semi-imbecile  lyrics  of  the  "  L'Arnant 
d' Amanda "  class,  supplemented  still  later  by  the 
"topical"  song,  of  which  "En  revenant  de  la  revue" 
— the  rickety  offspring  of  opportunism,  incorporate  in 
the  facetious  person  of  M.  Paulus — and  the  Boulanger 
hymn,  "Faut  qu'il  revienne,"  are,  so  to  speak,  arche- 
types. It  were  disingenuous  to  congratulate  our 
vivacious  neighbours  upon  their  obliviousness  of  the 
epigrammatic  .force  and  delicate  humour  .that  charac- 
terised the  inspirations  of  Beranger's  muse,  nor  upon 
their  receptiveness  of  the  scarcely-veiled  indecency 
and  drivelling  ineptitude  that  pervade  "la  gaudriole" 
providea  for  their  amusement,  and  by  them  exceed- 
ingly relished,  under  the  Kepublican  dispensation. 
Although  a  wave  of  nauseous  so-called  "  realism " 
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—  an  euphemistic  synonym  for  licentiousness  —  has 
of  late  all  but  submerged  French  literature  and  cor- 
rupted French  taste,  it  is  manifest  that  Beranger 
worship  is  not  utterly  dead  in  Paris.  As  many  a 
touching  little  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  where  the  great 
"  chansonnier "  lies,  hard  by  the  last  resting-place  of 
his  beloved  "  Lisette,"  has  refreshingly  demonstrated, 
there  are  still  Lutetians  who  hold  his  memory  in 
reverence  and  affection,  and  in  whose  breasts  "the 
courage  of  their "  opinions "  glows  with  so  high  an 
ardour  that  it  prompts  them,  on  a  sultry  summer 
day,  to  carry  floral  tribute  from  the  heart  of  Paris 
to  a  distant  suburban  cemetery,  in  order  to  lay  it  on 
the  gravestone  of  a  poet  who  has  been  dead  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  personality  of  Jean 
Pierre  de  Beranger  was  unique.  He  was  the  recognised 
song-writer  of  a  nation,  and,  as  such,  held  a  position 
in  the  political  and  social  history  of  France  never 
theretofore  or  thereafter  occupied  by  any  other  poet 
in  any  other  country.  There  has  been  no  individuality 
exactly  parallel  to  his  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  or 
England,  the  chief  European  lands  of  song.  The  name 
of  German  lyrists  is  legion.  Goethe,  Uhland,  Buerger, 
Koerner,  and  scores  of  other  gifted  Teutonic  bards 
have  written  songs  of  immortal  beauty ;  but  the 
Fatherland  has  never  yet  possessed  a  national  "chan- 
sonnier," unless  Max  Schneckenburger,  the  Buabian 
author  of  "  Die  Wacht  am  Ehein,"  so  magnificently 
set  by  Karl  Wilhelm,  may  be  entitled  to  rank  as  such 
on  the  strength  of  that  inspiriting  lay.  The  repre- 
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sentative  song-writers  of  the  two  Latin  peninsulas  are 
probably  still    unborn  ;    or,  if  they  actually   live    and 
breathe,    they    have   certainly   not   until   now    proved 
their  capacity  to  interpret  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
aspirations  of  their  respective  nations.     We  in  England 
have  known  no  such  poet  as  Beranger ;    none,  that  is 
to    say,  who    has  word-painted   us    exactly  as    we   are 
in    exquisitely  finished   verse — who   has  satirised    our 
weaknesses,  follies,  and  prejudices  unsparingly,  and  has 
nevertheless  secured  indisputable  popularity  among  us. 
Charles  Dibdin  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  national 
song-writer  ever    bred  in  this  country ;   but  his  songs 
dealt  almost  exclusively  with  one   only  of  the  many 
strata  of  which  British  character  and  British  life  are 
composed.      He    was     the     English    sailor's     supreme 
teacher,    friend,    and    advocate   at    a   time   when    the 
safety   of  these  isles,   the  honour  of  this  people,  and 
the  prestige  of  the  British  flag  were  dependent  upon 
the  valour  and  discipline,   the   loyalty  and   patriotism 
of  "  Poor  Jack."     What  he  wrote  in  idiomatic  language 
and  framed  in  vigorous  verse  was  easy  to  be  under- 
stood,   both    by   the    heroes   of    his   numbers — rough, 
ignorant  men  for  the  most  part — and  by  the  mass  of 
the    people   for   whom    they   fought,    bled,    and    died 
without    stint,    for    a    wretched     wage,    unmercifully 
scourged   for   the   least   dereliction   of    duty,    and   fed 
worse  than  the  very  dogs  of  landsmen.     Dibdin's  songs 
brought  the  lives  of  these  hardly-used  warriors  under 
the   ken  of  their   countrymen,   and    ameliorated   their 
lot ;    they  also  sensibly  raised  the  moral  tone  of  the 
Navy,   and   their   salutary  influence   upon   our  justly- 
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discontented  tars  at  the  time  of  the  groat  Mutiny  at 
the  Nore  was  held  by  the  Government  then  in  power 
to  merit  national  recognition  in  the  form  of  a  pension 
to  their  author.  All  this  notwithstanding,  Dibclin  was 
never  to  England  for  a  day  what  Be'ranger  was  to 
France  for  full  half  a  century — at  once  the  incor- 
poration and  exponent  of  national  characteristics. 
Perhaps  Robert  Burns  came  nearer  to  the  ideal  realised 
by  Beranger  alone.  As  Alexander  Smith  has  preg- 
nantly written:  "The  same  staunch  and  fearless  in- 
dependence, genuine  manliness,  sound  common  -  sense, 
jind  contempt  for  everything  mean  and  hypocritical, 
distinguished  both  men ;  and,  as  poets,  they  differ 
in  excellence  only  as  the  sentiments  of  the  French 
and  Scottish  peoples  differ  in  their  capacity  to  be 
turned  into  song.  Neither  friend  nor  enemy  has  as 
yet  disclosed  to  us  any  speck  on  the  heart,  the  honour, 
the  genius,  or  the  good  sense  of  Beranger." 

Charles  Dibdin's  life-story  was  on  the  whole  a 
gloomy  one,  though  lightened  here  and  there  by  bright 
gleams  of  prosperity  and  brilliant  flashes  of  popularity. 
Misfortune  after  misfortune  darkened  its  latter  years. 
After  a  long  and  painful  struggle  against  unmerited 
adversity,  Dibdin  was  stricken  by  paralysis  in  December, 
1813,  and  died  in  the  last  week  of  the  following  July. 
He  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Maitin's- 
in-the-Fields,  situate  in  Pratt  Street,  Camden  Town. 
An  unpretending  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave, 
bearing  his  name,  the  date  of  his  death,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  verse  of  "  Tom  Bowling,"  that 
immortal  lyric  written  and  composed  by  him  in  honour 
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of  his  deceased  brother,  Thomas  Dibdin,  a  captain 
in  the  commercial  navy  of  the  East  India  Company, 
The  well-known  lines,  "  His  form  was  of  the  manliest 
beauty,  His  heart  was  kind  and  soft ;  Faithful  below, 
he  did  his  duty,  And  now  he's  gone  aloft."  were 
graven  upon  Charles  Dibdin's  tomb  at  the  desire  of 
his  two  sons,  as  no  less  aptly  descriptive  of  their 
lamented  father's  physical  and  moral  characteristics 
than  of  those  of  the  seafaring  worthy  to  whose 
memory  they  had  been  originally  dedicated.  The 
inscription,  which  had  become  all  but  undecipherable 
through  neglect,  has  been  lately  restored,  as  well 
as  the  memorial  itself,  still  standing  in  the  old 
grave-yard.  This  latter,  however,  now  converted  into 
a  children's  playground,  is  become  a  pleasant,  green 
oasis  in  a  wilderness  of  dingy  houses,  affording 
breathing-room  and  opportunity  for  recreation  to  the 
juvenile  population  of  a  somewhat  dismal  suburban 
district.  Innovations  of  this  class,  even  when  their 
promoters  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  icono- 
clasm,  will  always  be  welcome  to  public-spirited 
Londoners.  An  open  space,  neatly  "  swept  and 
garnished,"  free  to  all  comers,  and  often  ringing  with 
the  sound  of  happy  laughter,  is  in  every  way  pre- 
ferable to  a  neglected  burial-ground,  hideous  with 
rank  weed-growths,  decayed  monuments,  and  moulder- 
ing slabs,  the  repository  of  nameless  refuse,  and  the 
rendezvous  of  an  entire  neighbourhood's  prowling  cats. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  England  that  Charles  Dibdin's 
dust  should  not  have  found  a  shrine  in  our  national 
Walhalla,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  no  patriotic  Anglo- 
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Saxon  will  deny  that  the  poet  -  composer  at  least 
deserved  that  some  enduring  record  of  his  lyrical 
achievements  should  be  set  up  in  Poets'  Corner. 
Think  what  this  dead  man  did  for  our  Navy  at  a 
most  critical  conjuncture  in  its  history !  When  the 
security  of  our  island  realm  was  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  our  sailors,  his  whole- 
some teachings,  framed  in  vigorous  verse  and  set  to 
simple  strains  that  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  all  who 
heard  them,  exercised  such  an  influence  for  good  upon 
hardly-used  and  justly-discontented  British  tars,  that 
the  Government  holding  office  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Nore  mutiny  pronounced  them  worthy  of  national 
recognition.  The  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  then  granted  to  Dibdin  was,  it  is  true,  revoked 
by  a  subsequent  Administration,  an  act  painfully  illus- 
trative of  the  completeness  with  which  public  gratitude 
was  formerly  made  subservient  to  party  animosities. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  author  of  "Tom 
Tough"  and  "Ben  Backstay"  had  a  higher  title  to 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  compatriots  than 
that  founded  upon  the  extraordinary  success  which 
attended  his  efforts  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
British  sailor.  Charles  Dibdin  came  nearer  to  being 
a  national  song- writer  than  any  other  bard  ever  bred 
in  these  isles,  although  his  lyrics  dealt  almost  ex- 
clusively with  one  of  the  many  phases  of  English  life 
and  character.  An  eminent  author  once  said,  "Let 
who  will  make  a  people's  laws,  so  I  may  write  its 
songs " ;  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  one 
has  but  to  turn  backwards  a  few  leaves  of  this  century's 
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armals  to  note  the  surprising  effects  produced  in  France 
and  Scotland  by  the  brilliant  verses  of  Beranger  and 
the  soul-stirring  numbers  of  Robert  Burns.  With  the 
names  of  these  two  superlative  popular  "  chansonniers  " 
that  of  Dibdin  deserves  to  be  bracketed;  for  neither 
of  them,  potent  as  they  were  in  combating  oppression 
and  righting  humanity's  wrongs,  excelled  him  in  im- 
parting a  healthy  impulse  to  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
those  to  whom  their  compositions  were  directly  addressed. 
Few  Englishmen  of  the  present  generation  are 
probably  aware  that  Charles  Dibdin  was  not  only  a 
verse-writer  of  exceptional  power  and  fertility,  but 
one  of  the  most  original  and  productive  of  English 
musicians.  In  the  course  of  his  long  professional  career 
he  composed  over  seventy  operas  and  operettas,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  libretto  and  score  alike  being  emana- 
tions of  his  creative  and  constructive  genius.  His  first 
important  work,  a  pastoral  entitled  "The  Shepherd's 
Artifice,"  was  written  by  him  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
and  performed  in  public  for  his  benefit,  he  himself 
sustaining  the  leading  part  of  Strephon.  Three  years 
later  "  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,"  an  opera  which  achieved 
unexampled  popularity,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  afforded  to  its  composer,  in  the  character 
of  Ealph,  an  opportunity  of  establishing  himself 
solidly  in  public  favour  ere  he  had  attained  his 
majority.  In  1774,  having  meanwhile  transferred  his 
services  as  composer,  vocalist,  and  actor  to  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  brought  out  "  The  Padlock,"  "  The  Recruiting 
Sergeant,"  and  several  other  operas  of  excellent  quality, 
he  took  musical  London  by  storm  with  "The  Water- 
man," speedily  followed  by  "The  Quaker,"  works 
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which  have  held  the  stage  for  considerably  more  than 
a  century,  and  the  songs  in  which  are  still  listened  to 
with  keen  enjoyment  by  English  folk  of  all  social 
classes.  His  energies  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  writing  of  plays  and  composition  of  operas.  He 
built  and  managed  more  than  one  theatre,  concocted 
miscellaneous  entertainments,  with  which  he  made 
long  tours  in  the  provinces,  published  poems,  novels, 
and  other  literary  works,  including  a  "  History  of  the 
•Stage"  in  five  volumes,  and  for  some  years  kept  a 
music-shop  in  the  Strand,  which  eventually  proved 
the  reverse  of  remunerative,  and  drove  him  into 
bankruptcy.  After  his  pension  had  been  withdrawn 
and  he  had  failed  as  a  music-seller,  a  subscription 
was  opened  for  his  relief,  and  sufficient  money  was 
collected  wherewith  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  thirty 
pounds  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter 
successively.  Then  his  health  gave  way,  and  he 
had  hardly  entered  his  seventieth  year  when  he  died, 
a  poor  man,  having  derived  but  little  material  benefit 
from  his  life-long  labours  and  singularly  fertile 
invention.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  England, 
however  tardily,  will  pay  a  fitting  tribute  of  honour 
to  his  memory  by  erecting  a  fitting  memorial  to 
Charles  Dibdia  in  some  public  place,  where  the 
descendants  of  those  valiant  mariners  who  drank  deep 
draughts  of  loyalty  and  heroism  at  the  fountain  of 
his  flowing  verse  may,  throughout  ages  to  come, 
reverently  gaze  upon  the  lineaments,  reproduced  in 
bronze  or  marble,  of  one  who,  albeit  neither  soldier 
nor  statesman,  rendered  inestimable  and  enduring 
services  to  his  country. 
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SCOTLAND  YARD  is  a  mystery  to  ninety-nine  of  every 
hundred  Englishmen ;  and,  on  the  principle  that  every- 
thing unknown  is  admirable,  it  may  claim  to  be  an 
excellent  institution  of  its  sort.  Few  people  are  able  to 
dispute  its  merits  by  the  light  of  accurate  knowledge,  or 
are  in  a  position  to  compare  them,  unfavourably  or 
otherwise,  with  those  of  kindred  organisations  in  foreign 
countries.  The  persons  of  British  origin  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  these  latter  have  seldom  any- 
thing particularly  agreeable  to  say  about  them.  Those 
who  have  broken  foreign  laws  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  retain  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  functionaries  who 
have  handed  them  over  to  justice,  whilst  others,  who 
have  suffered  gross  wrong  and  outrage  at  the  hands  of 
Continental  police  authorities,  are  probably  inclined  to 
take  a  roseate  view  of  our  unobtrusive  constabulary,  to 
whom  such  masterful  feats  as  those  not  infrequently 
performed  by  the  Prussian  police  are  happily  unfamiliar. 
Scotland  Yard,  therefore,  carries  on  the  duties  entrusted 
to  it,  doubtless,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  but  pretty 
much  as  it  lists  ;  unvexed  by  criticism,  calmly  self-com- 
placent, an  enigma  to  the  public  of  which  it  is  at  once 
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the  guardian  and  the  servant.  Its  detectives  are,  as  a 
rule,  easily  detected  ;  the  transparency  of  their  disguises, 
when  they  are  on  the  track  of  crime,  is  penetrable  by 
the  most  unsophisticated  eye,  revealing  the  British 
policeman,  pure  and  unadulterate,  beneath  the  very 
plain  clothes  assumed  by  him  for  the  nonce  to  baffle 
criminal  recognition. 

In  all  probability  this  manifest  scorn  of  subterfuge, 
so  frankly  displayed  by  the  London  detective  in  his  pro- 
fessional gait  and  bearing,  is  the  unconscious  but  per- 
fectly natural  outcome  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
"  underhanded  ways "  of  foreigners  are  repugnant  to 
English  instincts.  Besides,  our  laws  prescribe  such 
narrow  limits  to  the  detective's  functions,  in  their 
anxiety  not  to  infringe  the  many  undefined  liberties  of 
the  subject,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  that  hampered 
functionary's  while  to  import  the  artistic  element  into 
his  occasional  travesties.  In  the  pages  of  romance  he 
does  so  with  surprising  ingenuity.  Proteus  was  quite  a 
monotonous  person  compared  with  the  English 
detective  of  modern  fiction,  who  out-Vidocqs  Vidocq 
in  the  subtle  versatility  with  which  he  plays  every 
social  part  in  turn,  from  the  bishop  to  the  beadle,  or 
from  the  ship-captain  to  the  costermonger.  The 
real  "  criminal  investigator,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 
what  may  be  technically  termed  "  an  intelligent 
officer,"  recognisable  as  such  in  any  garb.  YOU  may 
dress  and  disguise  the  detective  as  you  will ;  the 
stamp  of  the  "  force "  will  adhere  to  him  still.  If 
the  latest  changes  at  Scotland  Yard  should  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  his  practical  efficiency  to  any 
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appreciable  exfent,  they  will  be  heartily  welcome  to  a 
public  justifiably  uneasy  under  the  anxieties  begotten 
of  far  too  many  unexplained  murders  and  robberies 
the  perpetrators  of  which  are  at  large,  and  presumably 
exultant  in  their  impunity. 

With  respect  to  the  actual  utilisation  of  the 
detective  policeman,  a  popular  impression  formerly 
prevailed  in  this  country — and  possibly  does  still- 
to  the  effect  that  they  "order  these  matters  better 
in  France."  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  such 
is  the  case.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  scores 
of  undetected  criminals  in  the  French  capital  and 
provinces  going  about  like  roaring  lions,  seeking 
whom  they  may  devour,  and  "mocking  themselves" 
iriumphantly  of  the  "agent  secret,"  although  that 
public  officer  is  invested  with  far  more  comprehensive 
powers  than  are  granted  to  the  Scotland  Yard 
emissary,  and  is,  moreover,  for  the  most  part  a 
more  plastic  and  quicker-witted  being  than  his  British 
colleague.  Perhaps  the  detective  department  of  the 
Parisian  Prefecture  de  Police  has,  under  the  Republican 
regime,  somewhat  lapsed  from  its  former  high  standard 
of  efficiency.  During  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III. 
unlimited  funds  were  at  its  disposal,  for  it  was  mainly 
employed  in  discovering  political  plots  and  watching 
conspirators  against  the  Empire.  Its  political  functions 
were  of  far  greater  moment  to  the  personages  who 
then  ruled  France  than  the  mere  hunting  down  of 
vulgar  assassins,  swindlers,  and  thieves.  Consequently, 
its  ranks  were  recruited  by  men  of  no  ordinary  per- 
spicacity, courage,  aad  unscrupulousncss,  who  were 
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liberally  remunerated  for  their  services  to  the  State, 
and  fully  assured  of  protection  by  supreme  authority, 
however  irregular,  or  even  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law,  their  proceedings 
might  be  while  they  were  engaged  on  "  special  duty." 
When  conspiracies  happened  to  be  at  a  discount — and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Third  Empire  en- 
joyed intervals  of  extraordinary  popularity  in  France 
—  the  skilled  intelligence  of  these  astute  <;  secret 
agents"  was  frequently  directed  to  the  unravelling 
of  more  than  usually  intricate  criminal  puzzles  in 
which  the  political  element  played  no  part  whatso- 
ever ;  and  the  success,  in  some  celebrated  cases  little 
less  than  marvellous,  which  generally  crowned  their 
patient  and  ingenious  researches,  caused  the  French 
detective  system  to  be  renowned  throughout  Europe 
for  achievements  which,  in  reality,  were  regarded  by 
those  who  executed  them  as  a  relaxation  from  their 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  political  duties.  In  a 
word,  under  the  Empire  the  secret  police,  immortalised 
by  Gaboriau,  was  regarded,  abroad  and  at  home,  as 
till  but  infallible.  When  the  Napoleonic  regime 
succumbed  to  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan,  just  nineteen 
years  ago,  the  ablest  of  the  agents — not  a  few  of 
them  Corsicans — who  had  served  it  for  good  and 
evil  with  the  devotion  that  appears  to  be  inspired 
by  irresponsibility,  resigned  their  posts  of  their  own 
accord,  or  were  hounded  from  them  by  the  members 
of  the  Commune,  themselves  too  keenly  sympathetic 
with  crime  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  its  professional 
detectors  in  their  usurped  administration.  Subsequent 
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to  the  second  Eeign  of  Terror,  order  having  been 
restored  in  scarred  and  mutilated  Paris,  the  Detective 
Department  in  the  Eue  de  Jerusalem  was  reorganised 
by  Republican  Prefects,  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
maintained  the  reputation  which  made  it  the  terror 
of  French  criminals  from  1852  to  1870. 

Probably  the  most  capable  and  active  detective 
police  in  Europe  at  the  present  moment  is  that  of 
Germany — more  particularly  of  Prussia.  An  efficient 
body  at  the  time  of  William  I.'s  accession  to  the  throne, 
its  forces  have  been  strengthened  and  its  powers  en- 
larged to  a  considerable  extent  within  the  past  thirty 
years  in  consequence  of  the  alarming  developments 
assumed  by  Social  Democracy  within  the  frontiers  of 
the  German  Empire.  Its  apprehensions,  moreover, 
have  been  sharpened  by  the  repeated  attempts  at 
regicide  committed  by  fanatical  agents  of  a  widely- 
spread  and  deeply-rooted  political  organisation.  The 
acumen  with  which  it  conducted  for  several  successive 
months  its  investigations  into  the  Niederwald  con- 
spiracy— the  members  of  which  were  within  an  ace  of 
succeeding  in  their  atrocious  plan  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Crown  Prince,  of  half-a-dozen 
German  crowned  heads,  and  of  Bismarck  and  Moltke — 
and  the  impenetrable  veil  of  secrecy  in  which  it 
contrived  to  envelop  those  researches  until  the  very 
day  upon  which  the  would-be  wholesale  murderers  were 
arraigned  in  court,  bore  convincing  testimony  to  its  high 
intelligence,  acute  penetration,  and  perfect  discipline. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned,  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
Prussian  Detective  Department  in  the  Molkenmarkt, 
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and  of  the  Berlin  President  of  Police,  Herr  von  Madai, 
that  after  that  distinguished  official  was  appointed  to  a 
post  the  occupant  of  which,  in  Prussia,  ranks  "with  and 
after"  a  Cabinet  Minister,  no  murderer  went  unpunished 
in  the  Brandenburg  realm,  whilst  the  official  statistics 
of  crime  for  the  year  1884-5  exhibited  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  number  of  serious  offences  committed 
within  that  twelvemonth — allowing,  of  course,  for  the 
increase  of  population  —  as  compared  with  the  year 
1872-3,  when  Herr  von  Madai  assumed  the  reins  of 
office. 

The  name  of  the  Russian  detective  police  is  legion ; 
but  its  agents,  as  a  rule,  are  too  ignorant  and  venal  to 
render,  with  anything  approaching  completeness,  the 
varied  and  difficult  services  required  from  them  in  a 
country  undermined  by  sanguinary  treason  and  teeming 
with  dishonesty.  The  famous,  or  infamous,  "  Third 
Section,"  with  uncounted  millions  at  its  command,  and 
directed  by  men  whose  utter  imscrupulousness  was  the 
by-word  of  civilised  mankind,  proved  miserably  in- 
capable of  guarding  Alexander  Nicolaievich  from  the 
cruel  miscreants  who  slaughtered  him  in  cold  blood, 
and  of  protecting  their  provincial  fellow-officials  from 
the  dagger  or  revolver  of  the  merciless  Nihilist.  Ever 
since  Russian  Agnosticism  declared  war  "  a  outrance  " 
against  the  autocracy  of  the  Romanoff  Czars-,  the  Third 
Section  has  been  in  possession  of  plenary  powers  where- 
with to  suppress  and  extirpate  the  organisations  by 
which  the  Imperial  Family  and  its  trusted  servants 
have  been  menaced  with  death  or  mutilation.  The 
department  in  question  —  "  mutatis  mutandis,"  the 
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Scotland  Yard  of  St.  Petersburg — has  been  unreservedly 
authorised  to  kill,  banish,  or  imprison  all  those  of  the 
Czar's  subjects  whom  it  might  suspect  of  treasonable 
practices.  Yet  Nihilism — though  comparatively  passive 
for  the  moment,  biding  its  opportunity  to  strike  fresh 
and  terrible  blows — is  no  less  mighty  and  threatening  in 
Russia  to-day  than  it  was  eight  years  ago.  This  cir- 
cumstance emboldens  Englishmen  to  hope  that,  however 
unfavourable  to  their  detective  system  may  be  the 
contrast  between  the  organisations  of  the  Molkenmarkt 
and  Scotland  Yard,  the  "criminal  investigators"  attached 
to  the  latter  establishment  are  as  superior  to  the  Russian 
secret  police  in  intelligence  and  general  efficiency  as 
they  most  unquestionably  are  in  honesty,  loyalty  to 
their  Sovereign,  and  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  their  fellow-citizens. 

Public  attention  has  been  during  the  past  decade 
repeatedly  called,  in  the  columns  of  periodical  literature, 
to  the  respective  merits  of  the  English  and  French 
detective  police  forces,  and  the  comparisons  instituted 
between  the  systems  by  which  the  utilisation  of  these 
bodies  is  regulated,  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
calculated  to  convey  the  impression  that,  of  the  two, 
the  French  organisation  is  the  better.  Able  writers 
have  extolled  the  "  agent  secret"  at  the  expense  of  the 
"  policeman  in  plain  clothes,"  supporting  their  views  by 
episodical  narratives  of  a  more  or  less  diverting  character, 
redounding  to  the  glory  of  the  Parisian  mouchard,  and  to 
the  discredit  of  the  London  detective.  The  former  is 
represented  to  us — not  only  by  the  sensational  novelist, 
with  whom  he  is  in  high  favour,  but  by  the  grave  and 
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authoritative  contributor  to  magazines  of  good  standing, 
whose  signature,  appended  to  his  articles,  implies  a 
certain  sense  of  responsibility  in  their  writer — as  a 
functionary  of  almost  superhuman  intelligence,  per- 
manently surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  mystery, 
Protean  in  his  faculty  of  self- transformation,  more 
ubiquitous  than  Sir  Boyle  Koche's  bird  ;  in  short,  a 
composite  being  in  whom  the  more  salient  characteristics 
of  Machiavelli,  Leather-Stocking,  and  Mr.  Woodin,  the 
"Unrivalled  Impersonator,"  are  miraculously  combined. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  British  public  has  been  given  to 
understand  that  its  own  detectives  are  unacquainted 
with  the  very  A,  B,  C  of  their  profession — that  they 
lack  intellectual  ability,  education,  versatility,  familiarity 
with  the  criminal  classes,  adaptability  to  disguises,  and 
a  number  of  other  qualities  essential  to  their  efficiency. 
Their  shortcomings  in  all  these  respects  were  amusingly 
contrasted  with  the  varied  accomplishments  of  the 
French  secret  police  in  a  paper  published  some  months 
ago  in  Macmillaris  Magazine,  the  writer  of  which, 
after  recounting  his  personal  experiences  of  both  forces, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  could  be  little  use 
in  a  detective  force  the  members  of  which,  owing  to 
their  inability  to  divest  themselves  of  the  distinctive 
cachet  that  stamps  the  metropolitan  policeman,  were 
"  perfectly  well-known. to  the  habitues  of  the  streets." 

I  believe  that  the  disabilities  of  the  British  detective 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  adverse  critics. 
It  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  he  is 
practically  less  efficient  in  tracking  crime  or  bringing 
delinquencies  home  to  their  perpetrators  than  his 
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French  confrere  ;  but  even  admitting  the  substantial 
correctness  of  this  particular  accusation,  I  should  incline 
to  attribute  his  deficiencies  to  the  system  under  which 
he  works  rather  than  to  any  intrinsic  incapacity  of  his 
own, 

The  laws  that  control  the  action  and  limit  the 
powers  of  the  police  in  this  country  are  altogether 
different,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  from  those  that 
obtain  in  France,  even  under  a  Kepublican  form  of 
government,  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  every 
whit  as  indifferent  to  "  inviolability  of  domicile  "  and 
as  tenacious  of  "preventive  arrest"  as  were  its 
monarchical  precursors.  The  inquisitorial  licence 
granted  to  French  "  agents  of  the  law,"  whether 
executive  or  magisterial,  has  no  parallel  in  England, 
where  individual  privacy  and  personal  liberty  are  hedged 
round  with  a  hundred  protective  provisions,  none  ot 
which  may  be  infringed  with  impunity  by  police  officers 
or  magistrates.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the  French 
detective  to  insert  his  finger  into  the  private  pie  of  any 
person  placed  under  his  surveillance,  no  matter  how 
exalted  may  be  that  person's  station.  Every  facility  is 
afforded  to  him  by  society  itself  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties.  Provided  with  a  passe-partout  that  opens  every 
door  for  his  ingress  and  egress,  he  may  be  encountered, 
disguised  as  a  gentleman,  in  Ministerial  saloons,  or  at 
the  table  d'hote  of  a  third-class  boarding-house  in  the 
character  of  a  convivial  bagman  or  half-pay  officer.  He 
may  play  the  part  of  a  malefactor  under  arrest  in  order 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  an  imprisoned  "  suspect." 
There  is,  indeed,  hardly  any  deception  that  he  may  not 
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practise  when  actively  engaged  in  the  unravelling  of  a 
tangled  political  or  criminal  skein  ;  and  when,  by  some 
more  than  usually  audacious  action,  he  oversteps  the 
elastic  limits  prescribed  to  him  by  the  Code,  his  in- 
discretions— especially  if  he  be  an  agent  of  recognised 
ability — are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  attributed  to 
"excess  of  zeal,"  and  benevolently  condoned  by  his 
official  superiors. 

The  British  detective  may  do  none  of  these  things. 
He  is  not  entrusted  with  any  discretionary  powers  to 
speak  of,  and  cannot  count  upon  social  tolerance,  either 
from  above  or  below,  for  the  facilitation  of  his  task. 
He  is  fettered  by  innumerable  restrictions  of  custom  as 
well  as  of  law ;  and  woe  to  him  if  he  impinge  ever  so 
slightly  upon  the  "  liber  ties  of  the  subject,"  or  even 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  violate  the  unwritten  law  which 
decrees  that  every  Englishman  shall  not  only  mind  his 
own  business  but  let  that  of  his  neighbour  alone. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  institute  anything  like  a 
fair  and  unprejudiced  comparison  between  the  English, 
and  French  detective  police  systems,  by  reason  of  the 
essential  and  radical  diversities  prevailing  between 
French  and  English  laws,  popular  views  and  social 
habits  of  life.  In  France,  for  instance,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  agent  of  the  secret  police  can 
rely  upon  the  whole  >  mechanism  of  his  department, 
specially  empowered  and  protected  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  by  the  law  of  the  land,  to  aid  him  in  attaining 
his  object  —  the  discovery  of  criminals.  The  classes 
with  which  he  is  chiefly  called  upon  to  deal,  moreover, 
are  to  a  great  extent  placed  at  his  mercy  by  the 
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"system"  of  which  he  is  a  part.  For  instance,  the 
French  thief  experiences  difficulties  in  disposing  of  his 
plunder  that  never  trouble  his  English  broth er-larcenist. 
The  professional  "  receiver "  is  all  but  unknown  in 
France  ;  and,  wherever  he  may  be  found,  he  is  sure  to 
be  under  the  eye  of  the  police,  who  have  ample  powers 
to  lay  hands  upon  him  and  his  stock-in-trade  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Again,  the  Mont  de  Pie'te  is  a 
Government  institution,  extremely  prudent  and  strict  in 
its  dealings ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  many  cases 
the  act  of  pawning  an  article  is  required  to  take  place 
at  the  residence  of  the  person  who  proposes  to  pledge  it. 
Anybody  suspected  of  having  committed  an  offence,  no 
matter  of  what  description,  may  be  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison  without  any  notice  or  warning,  even  to  the 
extent  of  intimating  to  him  what  he  is  accused  of. 
Once  under  lock  and  key,  he  may  be  kept  there  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  au  secret  —  that  is  to  say, 
precluded  from  holding  any  communication  with  his 
family  or  friends  —  and  subjected  daily  to  an  in- 
terrogatory at  the  hands  of  a  juge  d 'instruction,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  induce  him  to  compromise  himself  by 
threats  or  persuasions,  as  may  seem  most  expedient  to 
that  irresponsible  magistrate. 

If  these  powers  be  compared  with  those  at  the 
disposal  of  the  English  police,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  French  police  officials  are  in  a  position  of  great 
advantage.  Our  detective  must  gather  his  evidence  as 
best  he  may,  unbacked  by  any  recognised  authority, 
and  then  lay  it  before  a  magistrate  in  open  court,  from 
whom,  moreover,  he  can  obtain  no  assistance  in 
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prosecuting  his  inquiries  except  in  the  way  of  "  advice 
as  to  what  may  be  most  expedient  for  the  obtention  of 
such  primd  facie  evidence  as  the  Court  may  require." 
At  the  same  time,  the  accused  is  in  all  probability 
defended  by  a  skilful  lawyer,  who  misses  no  chance  of 
casting  discredit  upon  police  evidence.  As  a  matter  ol 
fact,  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  many  cases,  the 
detective  is  compelled  to  appear  as  a  "muzzled 
prosecutor,"  who  may  not  impart  all  he  knows  to  the 
magistrate  or  contradict  any  statements  —  or  even 
insinuations — advanced  by  the  prisoner's  solicitor. 

It  is  also  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  British  detective's 
efficiency  in  tracing  out  crimes  involving  loss  of 
property  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  facilities  for 
disposing  of  stolen  goods,  by  means  of  the  pawnbroker, 
that  are  still  tolerated  in  this  country.  Pawnbrokers 
constantly,  and  more  or  less  unavoidably,  take  purloined 
articles  in  pledge  from  persons  whom  they  are  unable  to 
identify  or  to  assist  the  police  in  identifying.  This 
practice  cannot  but  checkmate  the  detective,  as,  in  a 
large  number  of  larceny  cases  in  England,  the  only 
evidence  that  will  lead  to  conviction  is  that  by  which 
the  stolen  property  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
possession  of  the  thief.  Our  police,  moreover,  are  well 
aware  that  certain  persons  known  to  them  carry  on  the 
illicit  trade  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods;  but  those 
persons  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  laws  which 
forbid  their  arrest  unless  they  be  actually  found  in 
possession  of  such  goods,  and  take  their  measures 
accordingly.  Having  no  "  right  of  search  "  except  upon 
sworn  information — the  publicity  of  which  defeats  its 
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object — and  being  debarred  by  our  laws  from  exercising 
the  French  privilege  of  "  preventive  arrest,"  the  British 
detective  is  necessarily  inefficient  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases  which  present  no  appreciable  difficulty  to  the 
French  "  guardian  of  public  surety." 

Despite  the  restrictions,  however,  by  which  his 
activity  is  hampered,  and  the  manifest  disadvantage  he 
is  at,  compared  with  the  Parisian  "  agent  secret,"  it  is 
the  opinion  of  persons  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two  forces,  that  the 
French  police,  taking  one  year  with  another,  do  not 
detect  a  greater  percentage  of  criminals  than  the  English 
police.  This  opinion,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  based 
upon  facts.  If  so,  it  certainly  justifies  the  inference 
that  our  detective  force  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  our 
next  neighbours  in  intelligence,  perseverance,  and 
devotion  to  its  duty.  No  more  can  reasonably  be 
required  of  it  than  that  it  should  be  as  efficient  as 
circumstances  will  permit  it  to  be.  A  secret  police, 
armed  with  the  powers  and  immunities  that  Frenchmen 
are  willing  to  concede  to  their  executive,  is  impossible 
in  this  country,  where  all  its  most  effective  attributes 
would  clash  with  British  instincts  and  prove  intolerably 
repugnant  to  public  feeling.  It  is  advisable,  therefore, 
in  this  particular  direction  at  least,  to  be  content  with 
what  we  have,  provided  it  be  the  best  we  can  get,  rather 
than  to  decry  it  by  contrast  with  what  we  cannot  have, 
and  would  not  if  we  could. 


FRENCH  FASHIONS 
OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


FOR  several  hundred  years  past  France  has  been  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  teaching  the  rest  of  Europe  how 
to  dress  itself,  as  well  as  its  victuals.  Her  lessons,  until 
a  comparatively  recent  period  of  history,  failed  to  reach 
the  lower  strata  of  society  in  other  countries ;  but  they 
have  been  eagerly  learnt  and  taken  to  heart  by  the  upper 
classes  of  every  civilised  European  people.  Even  by 
Spanish  conservatism  and  Polish  exclusivity  France  has 
been  unwillingly  recognised,  at  different  epochs  within 
the  past  five  centuries,  as  the  natural  head-quarters  of 
sumptuary  and  culinary  taste ;  whilst  her  fashions  and 
menus  have  been  persistently  copied  or  imitated  by  the 
aristocracies  and  wealthy  bourgeoisie  of  England,  Italy, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  even  Russia.  Since  the  fall 
of  the  first  Napoleonic  Empire,  oddly  enough,  the  best 
Parisian  tailors,  Humann  and  Blin  (Blind),  have  been 
Germans,  as  was  the  famous  London  Stultz;  and  the 
great  designer  of  ladies'  costumes  under  the  Second 
Empire  (which  he  has  survived)  was  Worth,  an  English- 
man. But  during  the  three  ornate  Bourbon  reigns 
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preceding  the  Great  Ee volution,  the  devisers  of  modes 
for  men  and  women  alike  were  almost  exclusively 
natives  of  France,  and  their  inventions  were,  for  the 
most  part,  characterised  by  sobriety  of  taste  and  har- 
monious combinations  of  colour.  The  Eepublican  regime 
-  more  especially  the  Reign  of  Terror  —  stimulated 
French  imagination  to  break  out  into  wild  flights  of 
fancy,  expressing  themselves  with  relation  to  the  fashions 
in  strange  extravagances  of  form  and  violent  contrasts 
of  hue.  Good  taste  had  become  identified  in  the  popular 
mind  with  aristocratic  privileges  and  proclivities ;  con- 
sequently the  people,  being  in  the  ascendant,  would  have 
none  of  it.  They  deemed  it  necessary  and  meritorious  to 
advertise  their  patriotism  and  the  purity  of  their  political 
principles  by  wearing  clothes  eccentrically  cut  and  as 
polychromatic  as  the  rainbow  itself. 

M.  Babeau,  in  his  instructive  work,  "  Les  Bourgeois 
d'Autrefois,"  the  greater  part  of  which  is  devoted  to 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  fashions  in  vogue  amongst 
the  French  middle  classes  throughout  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  puts  forward  the  assumption 
that  the  rage  for  gaudy  finery,  which  is  nowadays  the 
curse  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  France  and 
certain  other  European  countries,  is  an  outcome  of  the 
present  century.  More  probably  the  Revolution  of 
1789  stands  chiefly  accountant  for  the  mania  to  which 
M.  Babeau  alludes.  It  implanted  in  the  breasts  of 
millions  of  uneducated  people  the  Utopian  theory  of 
human  equality,  their  faith  in  which  prompted  them  to 
abolish  all  sumptuary  distinctions  between  one  social 
class  and  another.  Hence  the  extravagances  of  cut  and 
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colour  perpetrated  by  Republican  tradesfolk  and  opera- 
tives in  the  desire  to  dress  no  less  gaily,  if  not  more  so, 
than  their  superiors  by  birth  and  position ;  hence  the 
strenuous  efforts,  too  often  ruinous  to  their  material 
well-being  and  peace  of  mind,  of  the  poor  and  needy  to 
ape  the  appearance  of  the  rich.  All  these  and  many 
other  disastrous  follies  resulted  from  a  cataclysm  which 
caused  the  lees  of  humanity  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
social  brew,  confused  men's  minds  with  respect  to  the 
true  nature  of  their  relations  with  one  another,  and 
inspired  the  sons  of  toil  with  a  thousand  empty  or  per- 
nicious ambitions,  fruitful  of  nothing  but  discontent  and 
unhappiness. 

The  hard-and-fast  line  that  was  drawn,  in  dress 
as  well  as  in  habits  of  life  and  manners,  between 
different  social  classes  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  main- 
tained with  considerable  rigidity  until  Louis  the 
Unfortunate  succeeded  to  his  depraved  grandfather's 
throne.  In  the  seventeenth  and  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  eighteenth  century  scholars,  merchants,  and 
noblemen  were  readily  to  be  recognised  by  the  respective 
fashions  of  their  dresses,  every  whit  as  distinctive,  each 
in  its  way,  as  the  uniforms  of  the  military  or  the 
canonicals  of  the  clergy.  Men  and  women  were  required 
by  law  to  show  what  they  were  by  what  they  wore. 
People  of  the  lower  middle  classes,  such  as  tradesfolk, 
farmers,  and  skilled  artificers,  possessed,  as  a  rule,  three 
suits  of  clothes :  one  for  winter  wear,  another  for 
summer  wear,  and  the  third  for  mourning.  It  was  the 
custom  to  indue  each  of  the  "seasonable"  suits  on  a 
particular  day  of  the  year ;  the  summer  apparel  was 
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worn  from  May  15th  to  October  31st,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  winter  garments  were  obligatory. 
Mourning,  once  put  on,  was  worn  for  several  years  at  a 
stretch.  Every  suit,  whether  affected  to  the  use  of  the 
male  or  female  sex,  was  turned  after  undergoing  a 
certain  amount  of  wear  and  tear,  and  was  finally  cut  up 
and  re-made  into  clothes  for  the  rising  generation.  Ou 
the  whole,  even  the  upper  middle  classes  dressed  quietly 
and  thriftily,  their  most  expensive  article  of  wear  being 
their  wigs,  many  of  which  were  absurdly  costly. 
Women's  coiffures,  however,  were  much  less  "  dis- 
pendious  "  than  those  of  men,  taking  one  class  of  society 
with  another.  When  Mesdames  de  Sevigne  and  de 
Pompadour  set  the  fashions  of  the  day,  high  chignons 
were  never  worn  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  trades- 
people or  by  the  women  of  the  labouring  classes,  whose 
hair  was  arranged  with  all  possible  simplicity  beneath 
caps,  hoods,  or  bows  of  ribbon.  Matrons  and  maids 
belonging  to  these  social  categories  seldom  wore  gay 
colours,  but  dressed  for  the  most  part  in  brown  and 
gray  stuffs ;  even  shortly  before  the  Revolution  no 
provincial  French  bourgeoise  dared  to  wear  white 
ribbons,  and  bright-coloured  ones  were  regarded  as 
eccentric.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  even  ladies  of  rank 
and  station  assumed  dresses  of  a  distinctively  matronly 
character,  sober  in  hue,  and  rigorously  avoiding  every- 
thing youthful  in  cut,  tournure,  or  fashion. 

Generally  speaking,  the  dress  of  men  was  more 
showy,  and  composed  of  more  costly  materials  than  that 
of  women.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  custom  at 
present  obtaining  in  the  fashionable  world,  the  wealth 
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of  a  family  was  displayed  in  the  costumes  of  its  male 
members.  Until  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  tlic 
sexes  was  so  forcibly  propounded,  about  a  century  ago, 
that  women,  suddenly  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
their  inborn  rights,  came  to  the  front  with  an  irresistible 
impetus,  and  constrained  their  "  tyrants  and  oppressors  " 
for  a  brief  space  to  "  take  a  back  seat,"  men  had  stead- 
fastly— on  the  Continent,  at  least — followed  the  in- 
structive example  set  to  them  by  the  lower  animals,  tho 
males  of  which  —  bird  and  beast  alike  —  are  more 
splendidly  clad  and  adorned  by  Nature  than  the  females. 
Like  the  "  peacock  in  his  pride  "  and  the  male  bird  of 
Paradise,  upon  which  the  most  enchanting  colour- 
treatments  have  been  prodigally  lavished,  the  gilded 
youth  who  shone  at  the  Courts  of  Louis  Treize  and 
"Le  Roi  Soleil"  was  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
ever."  It  appears  highly  probable  that  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these  ;  silks,  satins, 
velvets,  lace,  gold  braid,  rich  embroidery,  and  sparkling 
jewels,  all  contributed  to  the  dazzling  magnificence  of 
their  outward  seeming.  Even  during  the  first  fashion- 
able episode  of  powder,  which  was  freely  worn  by  both 
sexes  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Seize,  the  "  swell  of  the 
period "  presented  a  sufficiently  gorgeous  appearance, 
with  his  pale  pink  or  blue  silken  coat  and  knee  breeches, 
flowered  and  braided  waistcoat,  three-cornered  hat  edged 
with  gold  or  silver  cord,  taper  dress-sword,  glossy  silk 
stockings  and  red-heeled  shoes,  set  off  by  diamond 
buckles.  His  hair,  powdered  to  a  nicety,  was  drawn 
back  from  his  brows  and  gathered  together  at  the  back 
of  his  head  by  a  broad  ribbon  tied  in  a  huge  bow; 
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brilliants  decked  his  fingers  and  the  massive  golden 
snuffbox  into  \vhich,  from  time  to  time,  he  daintily 
dipped  them.  The  first  vehemence  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  snuffed  out  this  gay  being,  as  far  as  Parisian 
salons  were  concerned  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy  swept  him  out  of  France  altogether.  Ee- 
publican  fashions  set  in  with  terrible  severity,  and— 
although  the  Incroyables  made  a  gallant  effort  to  with- 
stand the  popular  onslaught  on  sumptuary  splendour — 
definitively  despoiled  the  sterner  sex  of  every  advantage, 
in  the  way  of  dress  and  ornament,  which  it  had  thereto- 
fore possessed  over  the  fairer  moiety  of  mankind. 

Under  the  Bonaparte  dispensation,  truly,  the  French 
army  enjoyed  a  spell  of  external  magnificence  un- 
precedented in  its  history.  Not  even  the  Mousquetaires 
Gris  of  Louis  XIII.,  or  the  Maison  du  Koi  of  his  showy 
son  and  successor,  could  have  held  their  own  in  richness 
of  uniform  and  brilliancy  of  accoutrements  with  the 
Napoleonic  Hussars,  Lancers,  and  Chasseurs  of  the 
Guard.  The  Little  Corporal  set  his  face  like  flint 
against  ornate  developments  in  the  dress  of  French 
civilians  during  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire ;  but  he 
deemed  no  costume  too  decorative  for  Lis  army — the 
army  that  raised  him  to  supreme  power,  and — informed 
by  his  genius — enabled  him  to  conquer  four- fifths  of 
Europe. 

Joachim  Murat,  "  Le  Eoi  Sabreur,"  was  perhaps  the 
most  finished  type  of  French  military  gorgeousness  as  it 
glowed  and  glittered  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  Isabey's  famous  picture  he  is  represented 
on  a  powerful  gray  charger,  all  the  trappings  of  which 
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are  richly  plated  with  pure  gold.  The  Marshal  himself 
is  attired  in  a  blue  velvet  tail-coat  with  scarlet  and  gold 
facings,  cuffs  and  collar,  scarlet  tights  enriched  with 
heavy  gold  embroidery,  half-high  boots  of  purple  leather, 
worked  through  and  edged  with  gold  braid,  and  an 
enormous  cocked-hat,  trimmed  with  broad  gold  lace, 
and  surmounted  by  a  triple  plume  of  scarlet  ostrich 
feathers.  Round  his  waist  are  entwined  two  silken 
sashes :  one,  very  broad,  of  pale  lilac  hue,  profusely 
embroidered  and  fringed  with  gold ;  the  other,  some- 
w hat  narrower,  scarlet  in  colour,  and  similarly  orna- 
mented. He  is  seated  on  a  leopard-skin,  stretched  over 
a  scarlet  and  gold  saddle-cloth ;  his  sword -scabbard, 
spurs,  and  stirrups,  are  all  of  the  precious  metal.  Thus 
apparelled  and  equipped,  more  gaily  than  the  most 
glistening  humming-bird  that  ever  fluttered  round  a 
tropical  flower,  the  handsomest  and  most  reckless  of 
Bonaparte's  generals  rode  past  his  illustrious  patron  at 
the  famous  review  held  by  the  First  Consul  ninety-one 
years  ago;  and  in  no  less  splendid  array  he  led  the 
French  cavalry  in  many  a  furious  charge  against  the 
veteran  troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Just  one  hundred  and  five  years  syne,  Louis  XVI. 
being  still  undisputed  occupant  of  the  throne  of  France, 
French  fashions,  both  for  men  and  women,  were  still 
highly  ornate.  The  ill-fated  monarch  himself,  save  on 
great  State  occasions,  or  at  Court  ceremonials  of  an 
exceptionally  solemn  character,  was  accustomed  to  dress 
somewhat  plainly  for  a  king  of  his  period ;  but  his 
beautiful  consort  and  the  great  lords  and  ladies  of 
Parisian  society  did  their  best  to  maintain  the  standard 
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of  magnificence  in  apparel  that  had  been  established 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  reign.  Pictorial 
records  of  the  fashions  then  obtaining  in  French  Court 
circles  are  fortunately  abundant,  and  an  attentive  con- 
templation of  the  admirable  costume  sketches  bv 
Drouais,  Moreau  the  Younger,  and  Madame  Vigier- 
Lebrun,  cannot  but  be  fraught  with  interest  and 
instruction  to  leaders  of  fashion  and  couturieres  a  la 
mode  of  the  present  day,  to  whom,  doubtless,  they 
have  taught  many  a  valuable  lesson  and  furnished 
many  a  charming  model.  From  these  drawings,  and 
many  others  of  that  particular  epoch,  executed  by 
De  Bar,  Duhamel,  and  Willie  fits,  may  be  gathered  a 
great  and  scarce-suspected  truth,  namely,  that  with 
regard  to  female  dress  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  just  now,  nor  has  been  for  some  considerable 
time  past.  All  the  eccentric  "  novelties  "  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  from  the  cumbrous  crinolines  of  1856 
to  the  hump-like  dress-improvers  of  1886,  had  their 
turn  during  the  eighteenth  century.  ^Esthetic  modes 
cast  their  shadows  before  during  the  Directory,  Con- 
sulate, and  First  Empire ;  ladies'  hats  of  the  First 
Eepublic  have  been  reproduced  in  all  their  varieties 
of  shape  and  trimming  by  modistes  of  the  first  flight, 
who  thrive  exceedingly  under  the  Third  Eepublic ;  a 
lady  of  to-day,  strolling  down  Bond  Street  in  a  walking- 
dress  of  the  year  1790,  would  run  no  risk  of  attracting 
an  inconvenient  amount  of  popular  attention.  Coiffures, 
and  the  ingenious  structures  superimposed  upon  them, 
are  worn  nearly  as  high  now — judging  by  the  latest 
fashion  books — as  they  were  when  Marie  Antoinette 
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was  in  the  zenith  of  her  commanding  beauty.     At  that 
time,  perched  on  the  summit  of  an  ingenious   edifice 
of  horsehair  and  powdered  curls,  high  and  low  crowned 
hats  were  worn  with  devices  executed  in  broad  ribbons, 
flowers,    fruits,    and  coloured  feathers.      Such  a  com- 
plicated hat  crowns  the  pretty  head  of  a  young  lady 
sketched  by  Drouais ;  she  wears  a  blue  gown,  square- 
cut  and  extremely  decolletee,  a  thick  white  scarf  being 
knotted  round  her  fair  throat,  in  order  that  its  broad 
ends  may  hide  some  portion  of  the  exuberant  charms 
so    liberally   revealed    to   view.       Another   fascinating 
damsel  of  just  a  century  ago  was  arrayed  in  a  scarlet 
military   coatee    with   blue   facings    and   cuffs,    a   full 
muslin  cravat,  leathern  buckle-belt,  plain  cream-coloured 
tdblier,  and  blue  silk  demi-train.      At  her  tiny  waist 
she  wore  two  gold  watches  of  the  turnip  order ;  in  her 
gauntleted   hand    she    waved   a    cane   topped    with   a 
stuffed    canary   and    a   bow    of  pink    ribbon ;    on   her 
abundant  locks,  white  as  the  driven  snow  with  fragrant 
pulvilio,   she  bore  a  huge   structure  composed  of  the 
following  materials  :    a  broad  Leghorn  bonnet   in   two 
storeys,  the  lower  one  turned  down,  so  as  to  overhang 
the   whole   frisure    of   curls,  the  upper  one    spreading 
outwards  at  its  top,  both  covered  with  spotted  muslin 
and  lace,   the  division    between  the  etages   being   en- 
girdled  by   a   wreath  •  of   red   and  white  roses,  and   a 
couple   of  curling  ostrich   feathers   springing  from    the 
crown  of  all.     A  bride  of  the  same  period,   sketched 
on  her  wedding-day,  wore  a  lilac  silk  body  and  sacque 
over  a   creamy  satin    skirt    embroidered   with  life-size 
flowers  and  trimmed  with  green  niching ;  a  large  bunch 
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of  white  roses  on  the  left  shoulder ;  a  white  satin  breast- 
knot,  and  gold  watch  and  trinkets  hanging  from  the 
waistbelt.  Her  hair  (powdered,  of  course)  is  drawn 
up  over  a  frame  or  cushion,  and  piled  into  six  rows 
of  large  curls  at  the  top  of  the  said  frame,  the  curls 
being  surmounted  by  a  coiffure  of  white  roses  and  pink 
feathers.  Ladies'  walking-dresses  (1786)  were  scarcely 
less  elaborate  in  detail  than  their  evening  toilettes. 
Of  high  fashion  was  a  Levite  a  Brandenbourgs,  brown 
and  gold,  relieved  by  a  white  silken  scarf  with  massive 
golden  tassels  tied  loosely  round  the  waist  and  hanging 
down  behind ;  a  black  beaver  tricorne  with  lilac  ostrich 
feathers,  and  a  long,  golden-topped  cane,  like  a  foot- 
man's staff  of  the  present  day.  So  was  a  yellow  silk 
sacque  with  a  lilac  silk  lining,  turned  back  over  a 
pink  satin  skirt,  and  displaying  a  white,  puff-breasted 
fichu ;  round  the  waist  a  broad  crimson  scarf,  tied 
behind  in  a  huge  bow  and  falling  down  the  skirt, 
caught  up  and  bound  at  intervals  with  lovers'  knots 
of  pale  green  ribbon.  The  wearer  of  this  lively 
costume  bore  upon  her  carefully-dressed  chevelure  an 
enormous  silken,  soft-crowned  bonnet  in  two  shades 
of  blue,  profusely  trimmed  with  red  roses  and  pink 
ruching.  It  seems  likely  that  whene'er  she  took  her 
walks  abroad  in  that  toilette  de  promenade,  she  must 
have  infallibly  annexed  the  sumptuary  biscuit.  It 
should  be  added  that  she  did  not  carry  a  stick,  but 
a  spacious  and  heavily-built  parasol  of  roseate  hue. 
An  example  of  the  street  costumes  worn  by  French 
gentlemen  at  the  epoch  last  alluded  to  above,  may 
be  read  with  interest  by  contemporaneous  "  mashers." 
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Purple  silk  coat  frogged  with  gold,  white  satin  em- 
broidered waistcoat,  red  satin  breeches,  yellow  silk 
stockings,  shoes  with  steel  buckles  and  red  heels,  a  vast 
fur  muff,  no  sword  or  cane,  a  dark  cloth  wideawake 
edged  with  gold  braid,  and  adorned  with  a  silk  band,  bow, 
and  gold  buckle.  Louis  XVL,  when  he  rode  in  public, 
used  to  wear  a  gray  and  silver  coat  and  breeches,  white 
flowered  silk  waistcoat,  lace  jabot,  broad  blue  riband, 
star  of  the  St.  Esprit  and  cross  of  St.  Louis,  high  boots 
and  spurs,  and  thrice-cocked  hat.  But  he  was  a  king 
who  loved  to  look  like  a  bourgeois,  disliked  military 
uniforms,  and  strongly  objected  to  the  ceremonial 
dresses  he  was  expected  to  wear  from  time  to  time  at 
great  Court  entertainments  or  public  ceremonies. 

In  1789  the  Parisian  middle  classes  had  already 
been  severely  bitten  by  the  revolutionary  tarantula, 
and  were  exchanging  their  unobtrusive  garments  for 
other  vestments,  high  in  colour  and  eccentric  in  cut. 
Duhamel  has  sketched  a  picturesque  group  of  three 
dashing  young  citizenesses,  manifestly  leaders  of  the 
"  emancipate "  fashions  that  cropped  up  shortly  after 
the  Girondists  had  made  their  mark  in  French  home 
politics.  These  handsome,  bold-looking  girls — probably 
the  daughters  of  wealthy  tradesmen — were  dressed  as 
follows  :  the  first  in  a  long-pointed  bright  blue  body, 
decollete  en  caur,  and  laced  over  a  white  ficliu,  a 
scarlet  skirt,  caught  up  on  the  left  side  and  disposed 
in  heavy  folds,  with  one  flounce,  a  high '  white  cap 
ornamented  with  a  large  red  and  blue  cockade,  and 
a  device  composed  of  a  pastoral  crook,  a  double-edged 
sword,  and  a  spade  ;  she  wore  her  unpowdered  hair  in 
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large  flat  curls,  and  carried  a  stout  walking-stick.  The 
second  was  attired  in  a  royal  blue  jacket  with  a  crimson 
plastron  and  cuffs,  a  white  waistcoat,  and  a  plain  blue 
skirt,  all  of  fine  cloth  ;  her  hat  was  high  in  the  crown, 
ornamented  with  tricolour  ribbons  and  cockade,  and 
two  upright  scarlet  feathers.  The  third  wore  a  cream- 
coloured  body  blouse,  red  cloth  corslet,  double  striped 
skirt,  and  tight  sleeves,  plain  blue  under-skirt,  grenadier 
cap  of  Astrachan  wool,  and  bright  scarlet  ribbons.  Her 
hair  was  short  cut,  and  combed  out  straight  all  round 
her  head.  Such  were  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
varieties  of  the  French  fashions  en  vogue  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Though  some  of  them  were,  per- 
haps, a  thought  startling  to  the  artistic  eye,  by  reason 
of  their  abrupt  contrasts  of  colour,  none  were  absolutely 
ugly,  and  a  few  were  delightfully  picturesque.  Hideous 
bonnets,  waistless  corsages,  and  ridiculous  short  frocks 
came  in  with  the  Kestoration,  and  count  amongst  the 
many  breaches  of  good  taste  with  which  our  century 
may  be  only  too  justly  reproached.  The  Frenchwomen 
and  Frenchmen  comme  il  faut  of  1786  dressed  gaily,  it 
must  be  admitted ;  but  their  clothes  were  elegantly  cut, 
well  made,  and  fitted  them,  as  a  rule,  to  perfection. 
In  these  respects  our  vivacious  neighbours  of  to-day 
cannot  certainly  claim  any  visible  advantage  over  their 
ancestors  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVi. 
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BEAUTY  Shows  are  of  extremely  ancient  origin,  mytho- 
logically,  if  not  quite  historically.  The  first  of  these 
displays  on  record  was  made  to  a  limited  gathering 
of  one,  about  three  thousand  years  ago,  on  a  grassy 
slope  of  Mount  Ida.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  private 
competition,  suggested  by  the  rivalry  of  three  august 
personages,  one  and  all  "  divinely  fair,"  each  of  whom 
considered  herself  the  champion  belle  of  Olympus,  and 
doubtless  had  excellent  reasons  for  taking  that  view  of 
her  charms.  Juno  was  a  lady  of  such  exceptional 
comeliness  that  Jupiter,  notoriously  a  good  judge  of 
female  beauty,  picked  her  out  from  among  all  the 
lovely  denizens  of  the  Elysian  Fields  to  share  his  throne, 
although,  to  borrow  an  idiom  from  the  Scottish  vocabu- 
lary, she  was  "  ower  sib  "  to  him.  Minerva,  as  Jove's 
favourite  daughter,  was  of  opinion  that  she  ought  to 
bear  away  the  palm,  in  loveliness,  as  well  as  in  sagacity 
and  fertility  of  invention,  from  all  her  kindred  god- 
desses. Venus,  on  the  other  hand,  being  the'  titular 
goddess  of  beauty,  recognised  as  such  by  gods  and  men 
alike,  could  not  tolerate  any  rival  claim  to  supremacy  in 
what  she  regarded  as  her  own  exclusive  speciality. 
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These  three  extraordinarily  handsome  young  persons,  as 
it  happened,  had  been  present  at  a  wedding-breakfast 
given  in  celebration  of  a  "  mixed  marriage,"  in  which 
Olympus  was  immediately  interested  —  a  mesalliance 
contracted  between  a  popular  Nereid  of  divine  extraction 
and  a  mortal  King  of  Thessaly.  To  this  festivity  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses  had  been  bidden,  with  the  exception 
of  Discordia,  the  sister  of  Death,  who  expressed  her 
annoyance  at  the  slight  thus  put  upon  her,  by  throwing 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  party,  just  as  the  fun  was 
waxing  fast  and  furious,  a  large  golden  pippin,  upon  the 
peel  of  which  were  inscribed  the  insidious  words,  "  To 
be  given  to  the  fairest."  As  might  have  been  expected, 
considering  the  antecedents  of  the  apple  with  relation  to 
human  felicity,  Discordia's  messenger  provoked  vehement 
disagreement  among  the  female  guests  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  and  elicited  language  that  was  "  painful  and 
frequent  and  free  "  from  their  respective  male  admirers, 
each  of  whom,  of  course,  took  the  part  of  his  favourite 
goddess.  After  a  good  deal  of  acrimonious  discussion, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  Beauty  Show,  with  the  fruit  of  con- 
tention for  its  prize,  should  be  held  on  Mount  Ida,  a 
favourite  haunt  of  the  Olympian  deities  ;  that  only  the 
three  " leading  ladies"  of  the  skies  should  be  entered  as 
competitors  ;  and  that  the  princely  shepherd,  Paris,  who 
occupied  a  high  standing  for  wisdom  and  impartiality  in 
supernatural  opinion,  should  be  nominated  arbitrator. 
The  ladies  gave  him  all- reasonable  facilities  for  appraising 
the  relative  merits  of  their  physical  attractions.  More- 
over, each  in  turn  privately  offered  him  a  bribe  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  in  her  favour.  That  proffered  by 
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Venus,  who  promised  him  the  loveliest  woman  in  the 
world  for  his  wife,  proved  irresistible,  and  he  awarded 
the  apple  to  Aphrodite,  with  disastrous  results  to  Greece 
and  Troy  alike,  graphically  recorded  in  the  immortal 
verse  of  Homer. 

The  calamitous  outcome  of  the  first  Beauty  Show 
should  have  served  mankind  as  a  warning  against  the 
repetition  of  exhibitions  of  this  class,  which  are  bound 
to  give  rise  to  the  "  spretse  injuria  formse  "  that  has  set 
men  by  the  ears  from  time  immemorial.  Nevertheless, 
public  competitions  of  female  charms  have  recurred  at 
intervals,  from  the  dark  ages  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  of  late  years,  indeed,  with  somewhat  redundant 
frequency.  Last  year's  Beauty  Show  in  a  neighbouring 
country  turned  out  by  no  means  satisfactorily,  and  it 
would  appear  that  a  similar  display,  which  took  place 
still  more  recently  in  the  Theatre  Bellecour  at  Lyons, 
furnished  abundant  cause  for  dispute  and  dissension  in 
the  City  of  Silk.  At  the  close  of  this  competition  the 
prizes  were  awarded  to  two  ladies,  whose  countenances 
were  so  thickly  painted  and  elaborately  "  made  up,"  that 
many  of  the  spectators  vociferously  objected  to  the 
decision  arrived  at  by  the  umpires,  accusing  these  latter 
of  having  given  the  palm  to  Art  rather  than  to  Nature 
in  pronouncing  their  award. 

Things  have  come  .to  a  pretty  pass,  indeed,  with 
respect  to  masculine  judgment  of  feminine  loveliness 
if  bismuth  and  carmine,  "blanc  de  perle  "  and  '"poudre 
Circassienne  "  are  to  be  preferred  to  correctness  of  facial 
outline,  harmony  of  feature,  and  natural  delicacy  of 
complexion.  We  are  told  that  "  beauty  unadorned  is 
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adorned  the  most "  ;  and  yet,  in  defiance  of  this  whole- 
some axiom,  which  has  its  equivalent  in  every  civilised 
language,  prizes  intended  to  mark  manly  appreciation  of 
Nature's  masterpiece,  "  lovely  woman,"  are  bestowed 
upon  cunning  combinations  of  paint  and  powder,  cos- 
metics and  "  washes."  Nowadays,  beauty  unadorned  is 
a  figure  of  speech  rather  than  a  reality — "  the  sort  of 
thing  you  read  about,  but  very  seldom  see,"  especially  in 
connection  with  public  competitions.  A  modern  belle, 
admitting  that  she  entirely  foregoes  the  adventitious 
aid  of  artificial  colour  to  enhance  her  inborn  attractions, 
cannot  be  expected  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of 
the  coiffeur,  the  modiste,  and  the  jeweller,  to  set  off  her 
charms  of  face  and  form,  nor  to  revert  to  the  simple 
method  of  facilitating  judgment  adopted  by  the  wife, 
daughter,  and  daughter-in-law  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida. 
Elementary  as  were  the  conditions  of  that  famous  com- 
petition, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  Venus, 
who  by  all  accounts  must  have  been  an  incorrigible 
coquette,  took  an  opportunity  to  slily  "  do  up  her  hair  " 
whilst  preparing  for  inspection.  Otherwise  unadorned, 
in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  a  tripartite  agreement 
that  must  have  been  very  trying  to  Minerva,  the  fair 
Cythersea  probably  gave  a  finishing  touch  to  her  divine 
coiffure  ere  she  revealed  herself  to  the  "  wise  young 
judge  "  whose  pleasing  privilege  it  was  to  award  her  the 
prize  of  beauty.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect  that  any 
charmer  of  the  present  age  would  consent  to  compete  at 
a  Beauty  Show  with  "robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as 
free,"  or  even  in  a  home-made  frock,  and  with  her 
luxuriant  locks  carelessly  twisted  up  into  a  knot,  or 
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brushed  down  smooth  en  bandeaux  over  her  marble 
brows.  On  the  contrary,  she  would  assuredly  have  her 
competition  gown  "  built  "  by  a  milliner  of  renown,  and 
submit  her  "capillary  attractions  "  to  the  artistic  treat- 
ment of  a  friseur  a  la  mode,  by  him  to  be  arranged  in 
the  style  most  suitable  to  her  particular  physiognomy 
and  expression. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  hope  to  contemplate 
"  beauty  unadorned,"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  at 
any  of  the  public  competitions  that  may  be  organised  in 
the  proximate  future ;  not  even  at  the  Grand  Parisian 
Beauty  Show,  which  is  some  day  to  be  "run"  on 
serious  and  genuine,  if  not  "  high-toned "  lines.  The 
organisers  of  this  display,  besides  offering  pecuniary 
inducements  of  unprecedented  magnitude  to  competitors 
of  all  nations,  intimate  that  they  will  not  exclude 
the  "  professional  "  element  from  the  lists.  They  have, 
however,  issued  a  decree  positively  prohibiting  the 
wearing  of  jewellery  by  competing  dames  and  damsels, 
thereby  signifying  their  determination,  in  at  least  one 
respect,  to  pronounce  their  decisions  in  virtue  of 
"  natural  selection,"  and  independently  of  "  accessories." 
It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  they  would  sup- 
plement this  sensible  edict  by  a  further  ukase,  dis- 
qualifying all  ladies  convicted  of  painting,  and  otherwise 
"  making  up,"  from  taking  any  part  in  the  great  show, 
save  as  spectators.  The  Parisian  arbitrators  t  have  it 
in  their  power  to  do  good  public  service  by  declaring 
that  "  maquillage "  shall  constitute  an  insurmountable 
disability  to  compete,  as  far  as  their  exhibition  is 
concerned.  Women  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
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have  far  too  generally  adopted  the  harmful  and  de- 
testable practice  of  imparting  artificial  colour  to  their 
faces  and  fictitious  whiteness  to  their  necks.  Some 
even  enamel  their  shoulders  and  arms,  as  Madame 
Vestris  in  her  old  age  was  wont  to  do,  animated  by 
a  feeling  akin  to  the  professional  enthusiasm  of  the 
provincial  actor  who.  upon  being  unexpectedly  cast  for 
the  part  of  Othello,  promptly  blacked  himself  from 
head  to  foot  in  order  to  be  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  important  role  assigned  to  him. 

The  application  to  the  skin  of  these  red  and  white 
compounds,  the  basis  of  which  is  too  frequently  some 
poisonous  mineral  substance,  is  a  dangerous  and  silly 
usage  —  plainly  speaking,  a  barbarous  custom,  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  Actors 
and  actresses,  whose  faces  are  exposed  to  a  strong 
artificial  light  whilst  they  are  on  the  stage,  are  com- 
pelled to  use  pigments  in  order  to  heighten  their 
natural  colour,  as  well  as  to  disguise  their  individuality, 
as  the  saying  goes,  "  beyond  recognition."  They  are, 
however,  for  the  most  part  extremely  careful  not  to 
apply  anything  but  vegetable  preparations  to  those 
portions  of  their  epidermis  which  have  to  undergo  super- 
ficial treatment  in  obedience  to  theatrical  exigencies. 
Many  ladies  in  private  life,  unfortunately,  are  not  so  par- 
ticular ;  consequently  they  ruin  their  complexions  and 
impair  their  health  by  " beautifying"  themselves  with 
cosmetics  and  powders,  into  the  composition  of  which 
enter  such  deleterious  matters  as  lead  and  zinc,  bismuth 
and  belladonna.  There  are  all  manner  of  cogent  ob- 
jections to  Beauty  Shows,  too  numerous  to  set  down  in 
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this  place  ;  but  if  a  display  of  that  character,  in  Paris  or 
anywhere  else,  should  serve  as  a  practical  protest  against 
the  prevalent  abuse  of  "  maquillage,"  every  sensible 
admirer  of  le  sexe  would  unhesitatingly  accord  to  it 
the  expression  of  his  "  mitigated  disapproval." 

One  of  the  most  calamitous  consequences  of  "  making 
up "  is  a  radical  derangement  of  the  normal  skin  con- 
ditions, expressed  in  alternations  of  dermic  expansions 
and  contractions,  which  do  not  fail,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  leave  their  marks  behind  them,  in  the  shape 
of  wrinkles — deservedly  unpopular  among  the  fair  sex, 
who  regard  them  with  disfavour  as  heralds  of  approach- 
ing old  age  and  symptoms  of  physical  deterioration. 
They  are  a  sort  of  chronological  register,  recorded  on 
the  cheek  and  brow  of  beauty  by  the  delicate  graver 
of  Time — his  keen  scythe-point  with  which  he  patiently 
lines  out  the  chronicle  of  fleeting  years  in  fine  but 
durable  tracery,  at  first  so  lightly  drawn  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible,  but  deepening  with  every  successive 
re-touch,  until  what  was  once  an  almost  imperceptible 
indentation  becomes  little  less  than  a  disfiguring  gash. 
It  is  one  of  woman's  innumerable  prerogatives,  generally 
recognised  and  deferred  to  by  civilised  mankind,  that 
her  exact  age — after  she  has  attained  a  certain  time 
of  life — should  be  whatever  she  pleases  to  make  it,  or, 
if  such  be  her  manifest  will,  should  remain  an  "  un- 
known quantity,"  respectfully  enveloped  in  a  veil  of 
mystery.  Investigation,  or  even  casual  inquiry,  as  to 
the  precise  year  of  her  birth,  is  regarded  as  an  in- 
discretion, not  to  say  an  impertinence.  No  well-bred 
person  would  think  of  asking  a  lady  on  the  approach 
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to  maturity — still  less  one  sur  le  retour,  as  the  French 
figuratively  put  it  —  how  old  she  is,  or  would  de- 
liberately bring  to  light  such  data  as  might  authorita- 
tively and  conclusively  answer  that  indecorous  question. 
Society  periodicals  that  weekly  congratulate  living 
celebrities  on  the  recurrence  of  their  birthday  anni- 
versaries, while  inflexibly  specifying  the  year  in  which 
an  eminent  statesman,  warrior,  histrion,  or  divine  first 
saw  the  light  of  day,  sedulously  forego  any  reference 
to  da^es  in  connection  with  the  nativity  of  distinguished 
authoresses,  songstresses,  actresses,  and  grandes  dames 
de  par  le  monde.  Burke  and  Debrett  are  also  dis- 
creetly silent,  as  a  rule,  asW:o  the  dates  of  the  birth 
of  female  members  of  the  aristocracy.  By  a  polite 
fiction,  ladies  are  assumed  to  be  permanently  young 
until  they  themselves  have  voluntarily  renounced  their 
claims  to  juvenility,  and  have  lapsed  of  their  own 
accord  into  the  category  of  "  wall-flowers." 

The  wrinkle,  however,  ruthlessly  ignores  this  cour- 
teous convention.  It  is  a  persistent  truth-teller ;  and, 
though  as  inveterately  dumb  as  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops, 
will  have  its  silent  say,  unwelcome  and  uncalled-for  as 
that  voiceless  denunciation  may  appear.  It  cannot  be 
pulled  out  like  a  treacherous  gray  hair,  or  a  faulty 
front  tooth ;  to  dye  it  is  futile ;  pigments,  while 
temporarily  filling  it  up,  betray  its  existence  to  the 
observant  eye.  When  it  settles  down,  so  to  speak, 
on  some  physiognomical  point  of  vantage — say  at  the 
corner  of  a  rosy  mouth,  or  on  the  smooth  tablet  of 
a  white  forehead,  or  in  the  delicate  purlieus  of  "the 
flashing  orb  of  sight "  —  it  is  fraught  with  an  in- 
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auspicious  announcement  that  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  unalterable  as  Fate.  "Age  with  his  stealing 
step,"  the  intrusive  wrinkle  mutely  remarks  to  its 
personal  proprietor,  "  hath  clawed  you  in  his  clutch," 
or  at  least  has  signified  his  intention  of  so  doing  by 
an  unmistakable  sign  and  token.  The  spring-time  of 
life  is  over,  and  the  summer-tide  is  waning  fast ; 
autumn,  the  chill  harbinger  of  icy  winter,  is  near. 
Like  misfortunes,  moreover,  wrinkles  "  come  not  single 
spies,  but  in  battalions."  They  will  not  be  denied ; 
they  come,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  stay.  Such  has 
been  their  inconsiderate  line  of  action  from  time  im- 
memorial until  the  present  day,  when  science — grown 
weary  of  their  inroads,  as  it  would  appear — has  resolved 
upon  their  extirpation. 

By  those  who  "  double  our  joys  and  halve  our 
sorrows,"  in  particular,  this  announcement  will  as- 
suredly be  received  as  pleasant  and  promising  tidings. 
Some  ingenious  experimentalist,  it  seems,  has  recently 
made  the  discovery  that  wrinkles  can  be  obliterated 
by  electricity.  The  process  by  which  this  marvel 
is  effected  has  been  christened  electrolysis,  and  is 
actually  practised  at  a  Parisian  establishment  rejoicing 
in  the  impressive  title  of  the  "  Dynamodermic  Institute." 
There,  according  to  a  certain  Dr.  Vernoy,  who  has 
expounded  the  capabilities  of  electrolysis  to  the  French 
public,  rejuvenescence  now  awaits  the  furrowed  belle 
or  dandy  "between  two  ages,"  at  least  as  far  as  the 
smoothing  out  of  dermical  surface-irregularities  is  con- 
cerned. Sempiternal  beauty  being  incompatible  with  a 
seamy  skin,  science  has  discovered  a  way  of  making 
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the  facial  "  rough  places  plain  "  by  bringing  electrolysis 
to  bear  on  wrinkles  "  wherever  found."  Through  the 
magical  agency  of  electricity,  the  most  worn-out  epi- 
dermis is  put  in  thorough  repair,  being  "  nutrified 
and  revivified  "  until  it  rises  up  into  its  proper  place, 
and  recovers  its  pristine  hue  and  gloss.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  skin — so,  at  least,  it  is  asserted — becomes 
as  smooth  under  this  treatment  as  that  of  a  "young 
person  full  of  bloom  and  beauty."  In  a  word,  the 
moribund  cuticle  undergoes  resurrection,  is  ridded  of 
its  imperfections  and  infirmities,  and  starts  afresh,  in 
all  its  original  youth  and  vigour,  on  a  gay  career  of 
comeliness. 

This  transformation  is  achieved  by  an  operation,  or 
series  of  operations,  which  has  the  relative  merit  of 
being  painless,  although  Dr.  Vernoy  frankly  admits 
that  it  is  "disagreeable  to  the  patient,"  and  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  are  "  warranted  by  com- 
petent medical  authorities."  What  may  be  the  approxi- 
mative amount  of  outlay  it  involves  is  not  at  present 
stated.  A  method  of  removing  wrinkles  should  surely 
be  charged  for  by  results  ;  or  a  scale  of  fees  might  be 
equitably  framed  on  the  principle  of  so  much  per 
obliteration,  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  depth 
of  the  wrinkle  effaced.  It  would  be  but  fair  in  aggra- 
vated cases,  calling  for  the  removal  of  several  thousand 
old  and  firmly- established  wrinkles,  that  the  electro- 
lysian's  remuneration  should  be  cumulative,  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  a  face  in  such  an  advanced  stage 
of  complicated  deterioration  being  obviously  of  so  much 
more  importance  to  its  owner  than  the  mere  rubbing 
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out  of  one  or  two  casual  and  premature  creases  could 
possibly  be  to  a  younger  person.  The  profits  on  an 
operation  of  this  class,  indeed,  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  so  lucrative,  that  a  precocious  wrinkle — especially  if 
imprinted  by  sorrow  or  disappointment  on  the  cheek  or 
brow  of  youthful  beauty — might  be  eradicated  at  an 
almost  nominal  charge,  and  the  elimination  of  a  single 
" crow's- foot,"  there  being  always  a  prospect  of  "more 
to  follow,"  might  be  effected  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  a  fashionable  hairdresser's  fee.  Rich 
ci-devant  belles  would  surely  grudge  no  expense  to 
recover  the  charms  of  a  velvety  skin  and  a  ruddy 
complexion  ;  and  the  cost  of  repairing  the  damaged 
epidermis  of  many  a  poor  young  beauty,  might  be  in 
great  measure  defrayed  out  of  the  lavish  honoraria  paid 
for  superficial  rejuvenescence  by  the  wealthy  aged. 

Prevention  being  better  than  cure,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably more  advisable  not  to  acquire  wrinkles  than  to 
obliterate  them,  no  matter  by  how  ingenious  and  in- 
nocuous a  process.  The  celebrated  French  essayist, 
Sainte-Beuve,  was  of  opinion  that  a  habit  of  smiling 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  production  of  wrinkles, 
and  solemnly  warned  lovely  woman  against  taking 
a  humorous  view  of  things  in  general,  lest  laughter, 
immoderately  indulged  in,  should  result  in  disfigure- 
ment. Admitting  his  'theory  to  be  founded  on  fact, 
however,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  any  physiologist 
that  tears,  no  less  than  smiles,  are  terrible  developers 
of  facial  furrows.  To  stave  off  the  encroachments  of 
these  importunate  lines,  ladies  should  neither  laugh  nor 
weep,  save  in  the  utmost  moderation,  and  should 
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assiduously  cultivate,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  a  statuesque 
expression  of  countenance.  Muscular  immobility,  ex- 
cept in  relation  to  the  reception  and  mastication  of 
food,  should  be  an  object  steadfastly  kept  in  mind 
and  rigorously  observed ;  anything  like  play  of  feature, 
such  as  that  instigated  by  boudoir  gossip  or  drawing- 
room  vocalism,  should  be  strenuously  avoided.  Taciturn 
people,  dull  of  comprehension  and  free  from  perception 
of  fun,  do  not  put  on  wrinkles  nearly  as  early  in  life 
or  as  rapidly  as  talkative,  keen-witted,  and  jocular  folk. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  men,  as  well  as  women, 
the  most  precious  of  all  Nature's  gifts  is  beauty.  All 
other  endowments,  inborn  or  acquired  by  the  deserts  of 
their  possessors,  are  less  valuable  than  this  all-para- 
mount one.  To  be  beautiful  is  enough  ;  a  supremely 
fair  woman  needs  not  to  be  intellectual  or  amusing 
to  make  her  way  in  life  with  enviable  success 
and  distinction.  Her  face  is  loveliest  when  in  perfect 
repose  ;  the  harmony  of  its  outline  is  disturbed  by  a 
giggle,  a  frown,  or  a  burst  of  tears — in  short,  by  the 
display  of  any  emotion.  Above  all,  if  she  can  contrive, 
throughout  her  years  of  youth  and  maturity,  to  remain 
calm,  unimpassioned,  and  unimpressionable,  her  facial 
epidermis  will  be  proof  against  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
the  practitioners  of  electrolysis  and  all  their  work  will  be 
as  indifferent  to  her  as  the  cares,  affections,  pains,  and 
pleasures  of  her  fellow-creatures.  The  world  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  thought  duller  than  it  is  were  this  pro- 
gramme of  dollish  rigidity  of  feature  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  comely  girls  and  beautiful  women.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  harmless  "  gaiety  of  nations "  there  will 
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always  be  a  sufficiency  of  pretty  maids  and  matrons  fond 
enough  of  fun  to  be  reckless  of  wrinkles.  Of  such  as 
these  it  may  be  hoped — for  the  sake  of  the  electrolysians, 
who  would  otherwise  have  a  dull  time  of  it  with  their 
patients — that  the  clientele  of  the  "  Dynamodermic 
Institute"  will  chiefly  consist. 
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IF  there  exist  an  Italian  equivalent  to  our  venerated 
compatriot  Mrs.  Grundy,  that  incorporation  of  Trans- 
alpine propriety  must,  a  few  months  ago,  have  found 
her  sense  of  morality  and  decorum  publicly  outraged 
in  her  native  land  to  an  extent  of  which  she  could 
theretofore  scarcely  have  formed  any  conception.  Not 
the  raciest  of  the  social  scandals  with  which  the  easy- 
going Peninsula  teems  —  not  the  most  unequivocal  of 
the  frank  coarsenesses  that  play  the  part  of  emphasis 
in  Italian  every-day  conversation  —  could  ever  have 
stirred  the  Signora  Grundina  to  righteous  wrath,  or 
convulsed  her  matronly  bosom  with  virtuous  sorrow, 
so  irresistibly  as  an  audacious  theatrical  experiment 
that  was  tried  last  winter  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Piedmont.  A  dramatic  company,  specially  selected 
from  amongst  the  most  popular  comic  actors  of  Italy, 
was  then  engaged  by  the  management  of  the  Teatro 
Scribe  to  reproduce  a  series  of  sixteenth-century  Italian 
plays  which  had  not  been  performed  in  public  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  past.  Their  prolonged  exclusion 
from  the  boards  of  the  Peninsular  stage  had  not  been 
so  much  due  to  the  antiquated  style  of  their  language 
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and  the  archaic  character  of  their  structure  as  to  the 
gross  indelicacy  inspiring  their  "situations"  and  per- 
vading their  dialogue.  An  age  far  less  prudish  and 
strait-laced  than  our  own  rejected  these  plays  with 
disgust  on  account  of  their  barefaced  impropriety ;  and 
they  have  lapsed  to  the  status  of  literary  curiosities, 
included  in  the  category  of  "  Facetiae  "  which  now  and 
then  find  record  in  auctioneers'  catalogues  of  library 
sales. 

Although  Italian  audiences  of  to-day  stomach,  and 
even  relish,  highly-spiced  lazzi  which  would  not  for  u 
moment  be  tolerated  upon  the  stage  of  any  German 
or  English  theatre,  it  might  be  doubted  that  they  would 
comfortably  digest  the  licentious  utterances  that  flow 
freely  from  the  mouths  of  the  subordinate  dramatis 
persona  in  certain  pieces  written  by  Ariosto,  Bibbiena, 
Beccari,  Macchiavelli,  Aretino,  and  Lasca.  Nevertheless, 
the  more  celebrated  of  these  very  pieces  were  announced 
for  performance  in  Turin ;  amongst  them  Calandra, 
a  play  by  Bernardo  Dovizio  —  afterwards  Cardinal 
Bibbiena,  a  Prince  of  the  Holy  Koman  Church— 
which  disputes  the  claim  of  Ariosto's  Cassaria  to  be 
the  earliest  of  Italian  comedies ;  /  Suppositi,  by 
Ludovico  Ariosto ;  Mandragola,  by  Nicol6  Macchia- 
velli ;  Pietro  Aretino's  Marescalco ;  and  La  Pinzoc- 
chera,  by  the  salacious  Florentine  satirist  Antonio 
Maria  Grassini,  surnamed  "II  Lasca."  Particulars  of  the 
performances  were  published  in  advance  by  the  Gazetta 
di  Torino,  which  informed  its  readers  that  during 
the  series  of  projected  revivals,  access  to  the  Teatro 
Scribe  would  be  resolutely  denied  to  "young  persons 
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of  both  sexes  " — a  statement  suggestive  of  the  notion 
that,  although  the  hand  which  set  it  down  in  black  and 
white  was  unquestionably  that  of  a  Turinese  editor,  the 
voice  dictating  it  must  have  been  the  voice  of  our  own 
immortal  Podsnap.  The  Piedmontese  official  journal 
also  announced  that  married  women  and  ladies  of 
mature  age  would  be  permitted  to  witness  the  represen- 
tations upon  the  condition  that  they  should  wear  masks 
whilst  within  the  precincts  of  the  theatre.  No  expres- 
sions of  favour  or  disapprobation,  taking  the  form  of 
applause  or  its  converse,  were  to  be  allowed  on  the 
part  of  the  audience.  How  the  impresa  proposed  to 
enforce  this  proposition  was  not  stated.  It  was  there- 
fore somewhat  difficult  to  conjecture  what  means  could 
be  successfully  adopted  to  check  the  inborn  expansive- 
ness  of  disposition  that  prompts  every  Italian  "pittite" 
and  "  god  "  to  vociferate  praise  or  condemnation  at  brief 
intervals  throughout  a  theatrical  performance.  This 
difficulty  was  manifestly  all  the  greater  in  connection 
with  the  revivals  in  question,  inasmuch  as  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  promote  an  abnormal  display  of  that 
national  characteristic  which  is  at  once  the  joy  and  the 
terror  of  Italian  theatrical  managers  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  unconquerable  resolve  of  the  Italian  public  to 
"  give  tongue  "  to  its  feelings,  whenever  these  latter  are 
agreeably  or  disagreeably  moved  by  the  action,  text,  or 
performance  of  a  dramatic  work. 

The  Italian  comedies  of  the  sixteenth  century  were, 
for  the  most  part,  constructed  after  classical  models. 
Their  action  is  generally  confined  to  one  scene,  repre- 
sentino1  a  street  in  front  of  the  house  inhabited  by  the 
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principal  personage  of  the  play.  This  scene  scarcely 
ever  varies ;  unity  of  place,  as  well  as  of  time,  is  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  the  important  incidents  of  the  piece  are 
more  frequently  made  known  to  the  audience  by  word 
of  mouth  than  by  ocular  demonstration.  In  Ariosto's 
two  famous  comedies,  La  Cassaria  and  1  Suppositi,  the 
plots  and  personages  are  of  the  author's  time,  but  their 
treatment  is  antique.  They  are,  in  fact,  ingenious 
imitations  of  Latin  comedies  —  conspicuously  so  with 
respect  to  their  humour,  which  does  not  express  itself 
in  sallies  of  wit,  or  even  in  punning  word-plays,  but  in 
coarse  jokes  of  the  true  classical  pattern.  All  these 
defects,  as  they  are  considered  to  be  by  critics  of  to-day, 
are  equally  manifest  in  Dovizio's  comedy  La  Calandra, 
in  which — as  in  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night — a  twin 
brother  and  sister  are  alternately  taken  for  one  another. 
Cardinal  da  Bibbiena's  play,  however,  is  at  once  less 
witty  and  more  vulgar  than  either  of  Ariosto's  comedies, 
which  were  originally  written  in  prose,  but,  twenty 
years  after  their  composition,  were  turned  by  their 
illustrious  author  into  versi  sdruccioli — twelve-syllabled 
blank  verse — and,  thus  transformed,  were  performed  at 
the  Ducal  Theatre  of  Ferrara. 

Nicolo  Macchiavelli,  Italy's  most  graphic  historian 
and  most  astute  politician  in  the  days  of  Alexander 
Borgia  and  Leo  X.,  wrote  three  comedies,  pronounced 
by  Sismondi  to  be  superior  to  all  that  Italy  had 
theretofore  produced,  "  by  the  novelty  of  their  plots, 
the  strength  and  vivacity  of  their  dialogue,  and  the 
admirable  delineation  of  their  characters."  The  learned 
Genevese,  however,  expresses  his  regret  that  public 
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manners,  at  the  time  when  these  plays  were  acted 
in  Italy,  authorised  such  extreme  license  in  theatrical 
representations,  that,  writing  for  nineteenth-century 
readers,  he  could  not  venture  to  publish  even  an 
analysis  of  Macchiavelli's  dramatic  works.  One  of 
them  —  presumably  the  most  popular  of  the  three 
comedies  —  figured  prominently  in  the  Turin  pro- 
gramme. Aretino's  theatrical  pieces,  the  genuine  gaiety 
of  which  is  no  less  remarkable  than  their  shameless 
indecency,  faithfully  portray  the  dissoluteness  of  be- 
haviour and  looseness  of  principle  which  characterised 
Italian  society  three  hundred  years  ago.  Grassini, 
otherwise  "  II  Lasca,"  whose  masterpiece,  La  Pin- 
zocchera,  was  also  announced  for  performance  at  the 
Teatro  Scribe,  was  a  dramatic  reformer,  who  strove 
to  depict  national  manners  and  customs  on  the  Italian 
stage  as  they  actually  prevailed  at  the  time  of  his 
writing.  He  ridiculed  alike  the  servile  imitators  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  dramatists,  and  the  mystical 
affectation  of  the  Petrarchist  school.  In  the  grossness 
of  his  language,  however,  and  in  the  unseemliness 
of  his  jests,  he  was  unsurpassed,  even  by  the  irrepressible 
Aretino. 

Not  only  the  play-going  public  of  Turin,  but 
that  of  all  Italy,  was  profoundly  interested  in  the 
reproduction  on  a  modern  stage  of  the  ancient 
comedies,  which,  in  the  golden  age  of  Italian  literature, 
owed  their  genesis  to  Academic  enterprise,  at  that 
time  exerted  in  the  direction  of  restoring  to  life  the 
moribund  classical  drama.  The  Italian  "  Accademie " 
of  the  sixteenth  century  were  the  virtual  .founders 
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of  well-nigh  all  the  theatres  that  were  erected  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  Peninsula,  for  they  promoted 
the  composition  and  performance  of  stage-plays  with 
unflagging  energy  and  perseverance.  The  liberality 
of  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Republics  seconded  their 
efforts  efficiently,  by  building  and  subventioning 
theatres  in  which  Academical  tragedies  and  comedies 
could  be  publicly  performed ;  but  many  of  these  houses 
were  constructed  at  the  costs  and  charges  of  the  Aca- 
demies themselves,  to  which  a  few  of  them  belong 
even  at  the  present  day,  being  leased  from  their  learned 
and  dignified  proprietors  by  local  or  travelling  im- 
presarii.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
the  Teatro  Scribe,  at  Turin,  does  not  belong  to  this 
select  class  of  Italian  theatre,  but  is,  as  its  title  plainly 
indicates,  a  house  of  modern  construction.  Unless  it 
he  at  least  as  large  as  the  Turinese  Teatro  Reale, 
the  elasticity  of  its  accommodation  resources  must 
have  been  severely  tested  by  the  concourse  of  spec- 
tators that  was  bound  to  flock  to  its  doors  from  every 
province  of  the  Regno  Unito,  attracted  thither  by 
the  tempting  series  of  improper  revivals.  A  brisk 
demand  for  masks  and  dominoes  probably  accrued 
in  the  stately  old  Piedmontese  city,  and  the  resident 
"costumiers"  and  providers  of  Carnival  disguises  doubt- 
less largely  increased  their  stock  of  maschere  and  of  the 
shapeless  silken  wrappers  enveloped  in  which  Italian 
ladies  are  wont,  during  a  brief  annual  season  of  festive 
license,  to  conceal  their  individualities,  and  torment  their 
male  admirers  by  perplexing  questions  and  startling 
revelations.  In  relation  to  the  performances  at  the 
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Teatro  Scribe,  the  conventional  mask  and  domino  could 
not  but  prove  more  than  usually  serviceable  to  the  donne 
leggiadre  e  scaltre  of  Italian  society,  by  hiding  their 
blushes,  as  well  as  by  securing  them  against  recognition 
on  the  part  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances  of  either 
sex.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  "  young  persons  " 
were  not  to  be  permitted  to  attend  the  entertainments 
from  which  their  seniors  proposed  to  derive  an  infinite 
amount  of  unwholesome  amusement.  But  how,  I 
wonder,  did  the  theatrical  employes  in  the  "  front " 
of  the  house  enforce  the  managerial  prohibition 
without  infringing  the  privilege  of  the  mask  and 
betraying  the  incognita  of  its  fair  wearers  ?  This 
problem  must  have  been  a  knotty  one,  even  to 
Italian  ingenuity,  notoriously  fruitful  in  expedients 
for  evading  any  hard-and-fast  rule,  whether  laid 
down  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  by  the  unwritten 
decrees  of  society. 

Just  about  the  time  appointed  for  the  revival  of 
early  Italian  drama  at  Turin,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Madrid  had  decreed  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  National  Theatre,  on  the  ground  that  the 
condition  of  that  ancient  building  was  one  fraught  with 
peril  to  its  frequenters.  This  interesting  but  rickety 
relic  of  sixteenth-century  architecture  was  to  be  forth- 
with pulled  down.  Ere  now,  doubtless,  its  debris  have 
been  shovelled  and  swept  into  the  dusthole  of  ages,  and 
upon  its  site  will  be  presently  erected  a  magnificent 
theatre,  furnished  with  all  the  latest  improvements  and 
newest  appliances  invented  by  latter-day  science. 

More  than  three  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
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the  "  Teatro  National "  was  built  by  certain  Spanish 
monks,  with  a  view  to  the  representation  within  its 
precincts  of  the  quaint  "  mysteries,"  miracle-plays,  and 
"autos  sacramentales  "  which,  until  Cervantes  and  Lope 
de  Vega  came  to  the  front  as  playwrights,  constituted  the 
entire  dramatic  repertoire  of  the  Peninsular  stage.  Some 
time  after  this  construction  it  became  the  property  of 
one  Dona  Ysobel  Pacheca,  who  in  all  probability  saw  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  monopolised  by  ecclesiastical 
managers  for  the  exclusive  performance  of  religious 
pieces,  inasmuch  as,  whilst  it  was  in  her  possession, 
secular  plays  were  given  on  its  boards  in  alternation 
with  the  time-honoured  "  autos  "  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  As  late  as  the  days  of  Calderon'a 
unequalled  fame  and  popularity,  the  big,  ugly  building 
was  known  as  the  "  Corral  de  la  Pacheca,"  or  "  Pacheca's 
Enclosure."  It  was  gloomily  forlorn  of  boxes,  galleries, 
and  indeed  of  any  seats  whatsoever.  Its  high  walls 
surrounded  a  paved  quadrangle,  or  courtyard  on  a  large 
scale,  upon  the  stone  flooring  of  which  the  audience 
stood  during  the  performances.  According  to  Cervantes, 
there  was  no  scenery  on  the  stage,  which  was  also  devoid 
of  "wings"  and  of  trapdoors,  "by  which  figures  might 
appear  to  rise  from  the  centre  of  the  earth."  When 
Lope  de  Rueda — whom  the  author  of  "Don  Quixote" 
had  often,  as  a  youth,  -seen  and  heard — was  the  leading 
actor  of  Spain,  all  the  apparatus  of  a  dramatist  and 
manager  was  contained  in  a  bag,  and  consisted  of 
four  white  cloaks,  bordered  with  gilt  leather,  for 
shepherds,  four  beards,  and  four  crooks.  "  The  dramas 
were  mere  dialogues,  or  eclogues,  between  two  or  three 
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shepherds  and  a  shepherdess  ;  and  these  conversations 
were  enlivened  and  prolonged  by  two  or  three  interludes, 
in  which  negresses  were  introduced  as  confidantes,  or 
go-betweens.  Occasionally  some  clowns  and  Biscayans 
made  their  appearance."  In  all  Spanish  theatres  of  the 
period  referred  to  by  Miguel  Cervantes — consequently, 
in  the  "  Corral  de  la  Pacheca  " — the  stage  was  merely  com- 
posed of  four  square  blocks  of  wood,  upon  which  rested 
five  or  six  planks,  so  as  to  elevate  the  actors  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  ground.  "  No  angels  or  spirits  descended  in 
clouds  from  heaven.  The  sole  ornament  of  the  theatre 
was  an  old  curtain,  supported  at  both  ends  by  strings, 
which  separated  the  dressing-room  from  the  audience. 
At  the  back  of  the  stage  were  placed  the  musicians, 
who  sang  some  ancient  ballad  without  accompaniment, 
even  of  a  guitar."  It  was  on  such  a  stage  as  the 
one  above  described,  and  in  the  very  theatre  now 
razed  to  the  earth,  that  Cervantes'  two  most  celebrated 
dramas,  Numantia  and  El  Trato  de  Argel,  were 
originally  produced,  and  received  by  the  Madrileno 
public,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "without  a  single 
cucumber  or  orange  being  thrown  at  the  actors." 

Learned  Spanish  writers  attribute  the  origin  of  their 
national  drama,  which  first  began  to  "run  alone,"  so 
to  speak,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  the  mysteries — down  to  that  time  performed 
in  the  churches  on  high-days  and  holidays — and  to  two 
curious  works,  respectively  described  by  Fernando  de 
Rojas  as  a  "  satirico -pastoral  drama  "  and  a  "  dramatic 
romance."  The  former,  entitled  Mingo  Rebulgo,  was 
a  dialogue  rather  than  a  drama,  and  dealt  with  the 
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political  topics  of  the  day  in  a  spirit  of  scathing  irony. 
The  latter,  La  Celestina,  was  a  sort  of  play  in  twenty- 
one  acts,  the  first  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Juan  de 
Mersa  by  De  Rojas,  who  lays  claim  to  the  authorship 
of  the  remaining  twenty.  It  is  indisputable  that  the 
mysteries  above  alluded  to  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  early  Spanish  drama,  in  spite  of  the 
coarse  and  frequently  indecent  buffooneries  with  which 
their  solemn  reproductions  of  episodes  from  Holy  Writ 
were  profusely  interlarded.  They  certainly  supplied 
Spain's  two  greatest  dramatists,  Lope  Feliz  de  Vega 
Carpio  and  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  with  models 
for  the  "autos  sacramentales "  of  which  both  those 
fertile  playwrights  composed  so  considerable  a  number. 
For  the  most  part  these  "  autos,"  or  sacred  comedies, 
derived  their  plots  from  the  lives  of  well-known  and 
popular  saints,  or  were  based  upon  certain  sacramental 
acts,  familiar  alike  by  tradition  and  practice  to  the 
public  for  which  the  plays  in  question  were  written. 
The  more  elaborate  " autos"  were  preceded  by  a  pro- 
logue or  "commendation,"  or  by  a  "loa" — a  kind  of 
comic  allegorical  "  lever  de  rideau,"  bearing  reference  to 
the  story  of  the  piece.  As  a  relief  to  the  serious 
character  of  the  latter,  interludes  or  "  entremeses," 
specially  styled  "saynetes"  when  enlivened  by  songs 
and  dances,  were  introduced  between  the  acts,  and 
sometimes  at  the  close  of  the  "  auto."  These  "  saynetes" 
teemed  with  burlesque  incidents  of  every-day  life,  highly 
spiced  jests,  and  horse-play  of  the  " clowning"  descrip- 
tion, their  object  being  to  send  the  audience  home  in 
a  merry  mood,  thus  counteracting  the  depressing  effect 
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of  a  long-winded  and  magniloquent  scriptural  drama. 
Amongst  the  "autos"  penned  by  De  Vega,  which  en- 
joyed exceptional  popularity  some  three  hundred  years 
ago,  were  San  Nicola  de  Tolentino  and  San  Diego  de 
Alcala,  religious  plays  characterised  by  the  wildest 
eccentricity  of  construction,  and  abounding  in  sensa- 
tional "  situations  "  of  the  supernatural  order.  Calderon 
wrote  no  fewer  than  seventy-two  "  autos,"  of  which  the 
most  tbrillingly  eventful  is  The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  who  is  made  to  convert  the 
whole  population  of  the  Emerald  Isle  to  Christianity  by 
a  proceeding  more  ingenious  than  honourable;  for  he 
induces  the  King  of  Erin  to  enter  a  cavern,  alleged  to 
lead  straight  to  purgatory,  and  promptly  drops  him 
into  the  infernal  region  through  a  hole  in  the  floor ; 
observing  which,  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  instantly 
become  Christians.  Another  celebrated  sacred  drama 
by  Calderon  bears  the  amazing  title  of  Dios  por  Razon 
de  Estado. 

All  these  famous  mysteries,  as  well  as  many  hundreds 
of  plays  written  by  dramatists  native  to  the  soil  of 
Spain,  have  been  performed  in  the  ancient  theatre 
which,  in  virtue  of  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Madrid,  has  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Its  life  has  been  one  of  unusual  length,  compared  with 
that  of  the  leading  Italian,  French,  and  English  theatres. 
First  thrown  open  to  the  public  when  Charles  V. 
occupied  the  Spanish  throne,  it  was  finally  closed  during 
the  reign  of  the  baby-king  Alfonso  XIII.  During  the 
three  centuries  and  a  half  intervening  between  its  birth 
and  death  it  steadfastly  justified  its  proud  denomination 
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of  "Teatro  Nagional,"  by  restricting  the  performances 
of  its  successive  generations  of  actors  to  the  works 
of  Spanish-born  playwrights.  No  translations  of  Shake- 
speare or  Schiller,  Alfieri  or  Moliere,  no  adaptations 
from  the  French  of  Dumas,  Augier,  or  Sarclou,  obtained 
production  on  the  boards  of  the  patriotic  old  "  National 
Theatre  "  in  Madrid.  With  its  revered  memory  will  be 
associated  for  all  time  to  come  the  immortal  names  of 
Cervantes,  De  Vega,  and  Calderon,  as  well  as  those 
of  less  illustrious  dramatic  authors,  whose  reputation 
is  local  rather  than  world- wide ;  such  as  Philip  IV. , 
who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Un  Ingenio  de  esta 
Corte " ;  Moreto,  the  genial  author  of  No  puede  ser ; 
Fernando  de  Zarate,  Francisque  de  Koxas,  Juan  de  Hoz, 
Canizarez,  De  Alarcon,  Cubillo,  De  Leyra,  De  Zalazar, 
Monroy,  Fragoso,  Cancer,  and,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Reynoso,  Armesto,  and  De  la  Huerta.  From  the  earliest 
clays  of  the  Spanish  drama  down  to  the  present  time, 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  Peninsular  playwrights  to 
embody  in  their  works  for  the  stage  the  more  striking 
and  inspiring  incidents  of  their  eventful  national  history, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  an  eminent  historian  and 
critic  has  aptly  observed,  to  dress  up  in  words  and 
action  for  the  stage  "  those  complicated  intrigues,  those 
feats  of  dexterity  and  turns  of  fortune,  which  delighted 
their  imagination  and  reminded  them  of  their  Moorish 
romances,  infinitely  more  fertile  in  adventures  than  those 
of  the  French."  For  quick  and  ingenious  invention 
of  plots  the  great  Spanish  dramatists  of  the  sixteenth 
century  have  known  no  rivals  in  any  other  European 
country,  either  amongst  their  contemporaries  or  those 
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who  came  after  them.  French,  English,  and  German 
playwrights  alike,  without  number,  have  freely  borrowed 
the  narrative  framework  of  their  tragedies,  comedies, 
and  farces  from  Lope  de  Vega  and  Pedro  Calderon. 
Spanish  dramatic  literature  has  for  three  centuries  past 
proved  itself  worthy  of  a  special  theatrical  home,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  new  "Teatro 
Na9ional,"  when  completed,  will  faithfully  adhere  to  the 
repertoire  transmitted  to  it  by  its  venerable  predecessor. 


CHRISTMAS   AND    NEW   YEAR 
CUSTOMS    ON    THE    CONTINENT. 


EARLY  in  the  month  of  December,  at  secret  hours  of 
the  night,  the  heads  of  German  families  are  put  to- 
gether in  grave  consultation  over  certain  lists  of  names 
and  things,  the  consideration  of  which,  in  relation  to 
the  potential  resources  of  the  domestic  exchequer,  is 
destined  to  exercise  the  minds  of  fathers  and  mothers 
for  the  succeeding  two  or  three  weeks  "  when  the 
children  are  asleep."  These  lists,  each  successive 
inscription  in  which  is  subjected  to  careful  criticism 
and  exhaustive  discussion,  are  fraught  with  joyful 
surprises  to  some  of  those  who  abide  under  every 
German  bread-givers'  roof — to  others,  with  fruition  of 
long -cherished  wishes  —  to  all,  with  pleasure  and 
good  cause  for  thankfulness.  They  record,  in  due 
order  of  family  rank  and  social  precedence,  the 
names  of  all  the  beneficiaries  to  whom  Christmas 
Eve  is  to  bring  increase  of  "portable  property"  in 
one  shape  or  another.  From  Herr  Papa  himself,  the 
fountain-head  of  all  these  seasonable  bounties,  down 
to  Hann'chen,  the  red-armed  scullery  maid,  and  Franz, 
the  sturdy  stable  lad,  whose  functions  in  the  house- 
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hold  are  multifarious  and  never-ending,  all  those 
whom  kindly  custom  in  the  Fatherland  entitles  to 
gather  round  the  gift-table  once  a  year  find  mention 
in  these  documents,  as  also  do  the  presents  destined 
for  conferment  upon  them. 

Leading  questions,  diplomatically  dropped  into  the 
commonplace  current  of  ordinary  family  talk,  and 
apparently  careless  conjectures,  uttered  with  a  lack 
of  emphasis  eminently  calculated  to  stultify  any 
suspicion  of  their  especial  significance,  have  elicited 
from  girls  and  boys,  cook  and  housemaid,  coachman 
and  footman,  the  respective  desires  of  their  hearts. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  nocturnal  conferences  above 
alluded  to  that  the  fulfilment  of  those  desires  should 
be  achieved  at  the  foot  of  the  Christmas  tree. 

Upon  a  long  table,  shrouded  in  snow-white  napery, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  luminous  evergreen , 
are  symmetrically  disposed  the  gifts,  for  the  most 
part  neatly  packed  in  coloured  paper  and  tied  up 
with  gay  ribbons.  They  have  been  secretly  purchased, 
and  conveyed  into  the  house  under  a  veil  of  mystery, 
the  transparency  of  which  is  loyally  ignored  by  every- 
body interested  in  their  contents.  Of  their  prospective 
recipients,  some  few,  the  elders  of  the  family,  are  well 
aware  what  they  contain.  Others  —  servants  and 
dependents  these  —  are  able  to  make  shrewd  guesses 
at  the  nature  of  the  articles  awaiting  their  acceptance, 
for  they  know  what  they  most  urgently  require,  and, 
moreover,  are  highly  trained  in  the  appraisement  of 
their  employers'  liberality.  But  the  children  —  the 
little  ones  of  the  house,  who  have  been  looking 
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forward  for  weeks  past  to  the  splendid  "  be-gifting " 
ceremony,  and  whose  sleep  has  been  broken  by  the 
disturbing  influences  of  hopeful  forecast  and  sanguine 
speculation  —  they,  at  least,  are  at  once  blissfully 
ignorant  and  ecstatically  expectant.  Their  faith, 
however,  in  the  hidden  virtues  of  the  gaudy  parcels 
which  bask  in  the  glories  of  the  "  Christbaum "  is 
absolute  and  perfect.  How  thoughtfully,  generously, 
and  completely  that  faith  is  justified  by  subsequent 
revelations  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  tender 
features  of  German  family  life. 

About  a  fortnight  before  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity, 
the  "  Christmas  markets "  are  busily  organised  in 
German  cities,  to  the  distraction  of  cab-drivers  and 
the  perplexity  of  the  police.  In  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Munich,  and  many  other  large  towns,  certain  large 
spaces  are  freely  granted  during  the  Christmas  month, 
which  ends  on  Twelfth  Day,  to  humble  speculators  in 
every  conceivable  cheap  article,  who  build  their  wooden 
huts  and  set  up  their  frail  booths,  haply  under  the 
very  windows  of  Koyalty  itself.  The  Schloss-platz  and 
Potsdamer-platz  in  the  German  capital — the  Hohe 
Markt,  Freyung  and  Neue  Markt  in  the  Austrian 
Kaiserstadt  —  assume  during  the  so-called  festive 
season  the  aspect  of  brand-new  settlements,  ex- 
clusively populated  by*  trading  squatters.  Tiny, 
closely  packed  towns  of  timber  and  canvas  are 
rapidly  run  up  amid  groves  of  fir  saplings,  uprooted 
from  their  native  soil  to  furnish  Christmas  trees  for 
unnumbered  households.  From  outlying  suburbs  and 
neighbouring  villages  their  proprietors  trudge  through 
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the  snow  to  those  privileged  spots  where,  by  a 
humane  suspension  of  Imperial  statutes  and  municipal 
ordinances,  they  may  earn  the  wherewithal  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  for  the  coming  twelvemonth, 
during  the  brief  period  of  general  present-giving  and 
money -spending  which  commences  with  the  second 
week  of  December  and  closes  upon  the  Festival  of 
the  Three  Kings.  Throughout  the  interval  Christmas 
markets  are  in  full  swing,  giving  out  composite 
clamour  of  the  most  bewildering  description,  made 
up  of  shrill  tin -trumpet  calls,  toy-squeakings,  com- 
mendatory vociferations  in  strange  dialects,  the  tiuk- 
lings  of  musical  boxes,  the  melancholy  melodies  of 
wiry  go-carts,  the  plaintive  bleatings  of  mechanical 
lambs  and  goats,  and  experimental  performances  upon 
drums,  whistles,  miniature  fiddles  and  zithers,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  excruciating  instruments. 

At  these  winter  fairs  things  useful,  as  well  as 
ornamental  and  entertaining,  are  sold  in  amazing 
quantities.  Not  for  the  benefit  and  jubilation  of 
children  alone  are  they  permitted  to  invade  the  very 
centres  of  business,  and  to  block  up  the  chief  arteries 
of  traffic  and  locomotion.  Warm  clothing,  furniture, 
groceries,  pastrycooks'  wares,  and  ironmongery — all  of 
the  cheapest — may  be  purchased  at  their  rough-hewn 
counters  and  calico- covered  stalls.  A  Berlin  speciality 
of  the  Christmas  season,  sold  by  hundredweights  daily 
in  the  market  that  nestles  in  the  vast  shadow  of 
the  .Royal  Castle,  is  "  pepper-cake,"  a  slab  of  which  it 
is  the  correct  thing  to  purchase,  no  matter  what  the 
social  degree  of  the  buyer,  and  to  offer  to  his  or  her 
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dearest  friend  at  Christmastide.  To  eat  it  were  death  ; 
but  its  bestowal  upon  loved  and  respected  objects  is 
conventionally  regarded  as  a  graceful  and  com- 
plimentary attention.  It  is,  in  consistence,  weight, 
and  flavour,  a  sort  of  thrice-aggravated  gingerbread. 
In  it  are  executed  surprising  presentments  of  the  most 
august  personages,  and  hero- worshippers  are  abashed 
and  humiliated  to  find  their  idols  modelled  in  pepper- 
cake,  with  glistening  sugar-plums  for  eyes  and  streaks 
of  scarlet  tinsel  for  lips.  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count 
Andrassy,  suspended  in  gingerbread  effigy  to  the  pegs 
of  a  Christmas  cabin,  are  impressive  illustrations  of 
the  ancient  axiom  which  soothes  unsuccessful  ambition 
with  the  assurance  that  "  all  is  vanity ! " 

As  far  as  the  sights  and  sounds  of  street-life  are  con- 
cerned, Christmas  is  a  far  gayer  time  in  Germany  than 
in  England.  German  shopkeepers  bestow  great  pains 
and  expense  upon  the  decoration  of  their  show-rooms, 
which  frequently  exhibit,  in  their  decorative  arrange- 
ments, considerable  evidence  of  artistic  taste.  The 
brilliancy  with  which  German  thoroughfares  are  lighted 
up  throughout  the  long  dark  winter  nights  never  fails 
to  awaken  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  Londoner 
who  may  happen  to  hibernate  in  any  large  town  of  the 
Fatherland.  Fogs  and  mists,  too,  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  Munich.  These,  and  the  majority 
of  German  cities  to  boot,  are  generally  blessed  at  the 
festive  season  with  a  clear,  crisp  atmosphere,  the  intense 
coldness  of  which  compels  their  inhabitants  to  wrap  up 
to  an  extent  quite  unfamiliar  to  the  denizens  of  these 
isles,  but  is  wholly  impotent  to  keep  them  indoors.  The 
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merry  ringing  of  the  sledge-bells  resounds  through 
every  avenue  and  street  of  North  German  towns  during 
the  "  Christmas  month,"  and  the  fanciful  harmonies  of 
their  pleasant  peals  are  not  marred  by  any  harsh 
rumblings  of  cart-wheels  or  discordant  clatter  of  ill- 
fitting  cab-windows.  Rotary  locomotion  is  prorogued 
until  "  the  next  thaw,"  and  the  smooth  sledge,  gliding 
swiftly  and  noiselessly  upon  the  surface  of  the  snow, 
monopolises  for  the  nonce  passenger  and  even  goods 
traffic. 

As  regards  family  festivities,  too,  the  German 
Christmas-tide  is  more  joyously  and  generally  kept 
than  our  own.  Christmas  Eve,  not  Christmas  Day  as 
with  us,  is  the  German  festive  anniversary,  celebrated 
in  the  very  poorest  households  with  the  beneficent  rites 
of  the  present-bearing  tree.  It  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  no  head  of  a  German  family,  however 
sharply  he  may  be  pinched  for  necessaries  in  hard  times, 
will  allow  the  Eve  of  the  Nativity  to  pass  by  without 
gladdening  his  children's  eyes  by  the  blaze  of  the 
Christmas  tapers,  be  they  as  slender  as  lucifer  matches 
and  attached  to  a  mere  sprig  of  fir.  Nor  will  he,  unless 
his  lot  be  indeed  an  exceptionally  wretched  one,  forego 
his  privilege  of  bestowing  some  gift,  if  it  cost  but  a  few 
pfennige,  upon  each  several  youngster  who  calls  him 
father.  The  Germans  know  nothing  of  holly  and 
mistletoe  as  Christmas  decorative  accessories ;  they 
devour  no  hecatombs  of  roast  beef  on  Christmas  Day ; 
plum-pudding,  as  they  understand  it,  is  invested  to 
their  apprehensions  with  no  livelier  appropriateness  to 
Christmas  than  to  Midsummer,  at  which  latter  season  it 
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may  frequently  be  seen  upon  their  dinner-tables,  a 
fearful  and  wonderful  compound ;  and  of  mince-pies 
they  wot  not.  But  for  the  hearty  and  generous  celebra- 
tion of  Christmas  festivities,  they  stand  first  among 
Continental  nations,  and  abreast,  if  not  even  a  trifle 
ahead,  of  the  jovial  race  that  claims  for  its  native 
country  the  exultant  title  of  "  Merrie  England." 

Throughout  Christendom  the  advent  of  a  new  digit 
in  the  yearly  changing  sum  of  a  century's  life  is 
generally  hailed  with  demonstrations  of  rejoicing,  and 
furnishes  a  welcome  occasion  for  family  festivity.  Even 
among  those  whose  lines  are  by  no  means  cast  in 
pleasant  places,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  common 
agreement  that  a  coming  New  Year  is  to  be  regarded 
cheerfully  and  hopefully.  To  "  see  the  Old  Year  out " 
in  the  society  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  one  is  an 
observance  that  obtains  in  every  European  country,  and 
is  fulfilled  by  all  classes  of  society.  Gauls  and  Teutons, 
Scandinavians  and  Slavs,  Greeks  and  Latins,  all  hold 
revel  on  New  Year's  Eve,  with  the  dual  purpose  of 
bidding  a  kindly  farewell  to  the  familiar  date  that  has 
abided  with  them  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  past,  and  of 
gaily  greeting  its  upstart  successor. 

In  the  mere  manners  and  forms  of  celebrating  this 
annual  change,  the  nations  display  a  greater  sameness 
than  might  be  anticipated,  considering  how  diverse  and 
even  strongly  contrasted  are  many  of  the  salient  charac- 
teristics of  their  respective  peoples.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
eating  of  certain  special  comestibles,  and  in  the  drinking 
of  particular  potables,  that  the  distinctions  established 
by  the  different  European  races  in  their  modes  of  com- 
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memorating  this  anniversary  are  manifest.  It  is  the 
custom  in  France  to  "  feter  le  re' veillon  "  by  swallowing 
crisp  "crepes,"  or  pancakes,  hot  from  the  frying-pan, 
and  spiced  red  wine,  brewed  in  a  metal  biggin  over  a 
spirit-lamp,  and  bearing  a  faint  family  resemblance,  in 
colour  if  not  in  flavour,  to  the  old-fashioned  British 
Christmas  wassail,  which,  save  in  a  few  archaic  country- 
houses,  has  of  late  years  fallen  into  desuetude  within  the 
sea-girt  precincts  of  Great  Britain.  Were  the  "  loving 
cup  "  still  circulated,  though  sparsely  partaken  of,  at  the 
banquets  of  City  Companies,  heated  in  a  silver  saucepan 
and  served  at  boiling  point,  it  would  furnish  forth  a 
stinging  beverage  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  "vin 
chaud "  consumed  in  vast  quantities  by  Frenchmen  in 
honour  of  the  "Nouvelle  Annee."  On  the  last  day  of 
the  dying  year  the  shadow  of  the  morrow's  4<  etrennes" 
hangs  heavily  over  them,  and  it  may  be  that  they  seek 
temporary  oblivion  of  the  impending  sacrifice  in  deep 
draughts  of  a  liquid  compound  renowned  for  the  swift- 
ness with  which  it  raises  the  spirits  overnight,  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  matutinal  "  pain  in  the  hair." 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  our  vivacious 
neighbours,  notorious  as  they  are  alike  for  moderateness 
in  their  potations,  and  for  the  sedulous  care  with  which, 
as  a  rule,  they  refrain  from  "  mixing  their  liquor/'  break 
faith  with  their  wholesome  traditions  in  both  these 
respects  during  the  brief  revelry  of  the  "  re  veillon."  At 
any  other  season  of  the  year,  hot  claret  laced  with 
brandy,  acidulated  with  slices  of  lemon,  and  flavoured 
out  of  recognition  with  nutmeg,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
other  aromatic  substances  culled  from  the  kitchen  spice- 
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box,  would  be  rejected  with  scorn  and  contumely  by 
any  cultivated  Frenchman  as  an  anachronism  intolerably 
repugnant  to  the  good  taste  upon  which  he  justifiably 
prides  himself.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  however,  he  ingur- 
gitates it  unmurmuringly  and  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, even  making  an  heroic  semblance  of  keenly 
enjoying  a  nondescript  potion  which  must  be  little  short 
of  poison  to  him. 

The  "  Pfannekuchen,"  which  Germans  put  away  with 
characteristic  steadfastness  and  perseverance  on  "  Syl- 
vesterabend,"  if  literally  translated  into  our  vernacular, 
should  be  pancakes  pure  and  unadulterate.  Few  things 
in  nature  or  art,  however,  are  really  less  like  a  pancake 
than  its  Teutonic  synonym,  which  is  a  podgy  sort  of 
flour  fritter,  lightly  powdered  with  crushed  sugar,  and 
as  heavy  as  a  slack-baked  bun.  The  "  Pfannekuchen  " 
has  been  aptly  defined  as  "  a  solid  farinaceous  sphere, 
flattened  at  the  poles,  and  only  one  degree  less  pro- 
vocative of  dyspepsia  than  its  first  cousin,  the  baneful 
Pfeflerkuchen."  Throughout  the  Fatherland  this  dread 
cate  is  recklessly  devoured  on  New  Year's  Eve  by  peer 
and  peasant  alike.  In  those  exalted  social  regions  idio- 
matically alluded  to  by  the  late  Mr.  De  La  Pluche  as 
the  "hupper  suckles,"  it  is  usually  washed  down  by 
a  liquid  contrivance,  at  once  sickeningly  sweet  and 
furiously  fiery,  called  '^Swedish  Punch  " — an  invention  of 
the  Enemy  to  steal  away  men's  brains  and  derange  their 
livers.  To  make  sure,  as  it  were,  that — once  a  year  at 
least — indigestion  shall  "  wait  on  appetite,"  the  impavid 
German  consumes  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  march- 
pane, as  well  as  of  "  Pfannekuchen,"  whilst  awaiting  the 
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sound  of  the  melodious  chimes  that  ring  in  the  New 
Year  from  every  church-steeple  in  town  and  village. 

With  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock-bell  that  announces 
the  expiration  of  St.  Sylvester's  anniversary  in  Berlin, 
the  trumpeters  of  the  Guard  Cuirassiers,  drawn  up  on 
the  platform  at  the  very  top  of  the  square  red  tower 
which  surmounts  the  huge  Eathhaus,  blow  a  fine  old 
chorale,  the  broad  harmonies  of  which,  sounded  high  in 
air,  seem  to  float  faintly  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  bear- 
ing with  them  sweet  promise  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all 
men  during  the  year  whose  birth  they  tunefully  proclaim. 
In  Germany  gift-giving  is  not,  as  in  France,  com- 
pulsory on  the   1st  of  January.      The  interchangeable 
liberality  which  in  both  countries  is  deemed  peculiarly 
seasonable  towards  the  close  of  the  year  finds  concrete 
expression  among  Germans  in  Christmas  presents  rather 
than  in  New  Year's  gifts.     The  morrow  of  "Sylvester- 
abend,"  however,  is  the  day  of  days  for  complimentary 
calls    and   for    congratulations,    printed,    written,    and 
verbal.     Whereas  the  Christmas  card  has  never  taken 
deep  root,  so  to  speak,  in  German  soil,  the  "Neujahrs- 
Karte  "  is  an  institution  high  in  favour  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Hohenzollern  realm.     Millions 
of  these   missives    "  Zum  Gratuliren"  are    despatched 
from  house  to  house  on  New  Year's  morning,  carrying 
with  them  the  timely  greetings  and  hearty  good  wishes 
of  their  senders,  and  augmenting  the  revenues  of  the 
Imperial  Postal  Department  by  a  goodly  sum. 

In  Italy  the  "  Vigilia  del  Nuovo  Anno  "  is  celebrated 
by  family  gatherings,  in  which  supper  at  an  hour  before 
midnight  plays  an  important  part.  Italians,  however, 
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do  not  toast  the  arrival  of  the  New  Year  in  hot  drinks, 
which  have  always  failed  to  recommend  themselves  to 
the  Peninsular  palate  and  stomach.  They  pledge  the 
coming  twelvemonth  and  one  another,  if  well-to-do,  in 
champagne ;  if  poor,  in  one  of  the  many  cheap  rough 
wines  with  which  the  land  of  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
abounds.  During  the  following  day,  every  Italian 
meeting  a  relative,  friend,  or  even  casual  acquaintance, 
invariably  salutes  him  or  her  with  the  kindly  formula : 
"  Felicissimo  capo  d'  anno,"  an  ornate  and  superlative 
version  of  our  "  Happy  New  Year,"  and  of  the  French 
"  Je  vous  la  souhaite  bonne  et  heureuse." 

In  Eussia,  Roumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro, 
-and  other  European  States  in  which  the  Orthodox  Greek 
variety  of  the  Christian  religion  is  prevalent,  the  coming 
of  the  New  Year — which  takes  place  twelve  days  later 
than  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries — is  celebrated 
by  heavy  feasting  and,  for  the  most  part,  by  deep 
drinking.  The  wealthy  Boyars  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  keep  open  house  after  dark  on  the  last  day 
of  the  twelvemonth,  and  towards  midnight  the  Dacian 
"  jeunesse  doree  "  make  congratulatory  pilgrimage  from 
palace  to  palace,  in  every  one  of  which  they  find  tables 
spread  with  dainties  in  and  out  of  season,  admirable 
•confectionery,  champagne  bottles  galore,  and  steaming 
bowls  of  "  vinu  caldu,"  most  congenial  of  beverages 
when  King  Winter  holds  Eastern  Europe  all  but  para- 
lysed in  his  icy  grasp.  Roumanian  bachelors  of  the 
first  fashion  pay  their  New  Year's  Eve  round  of  visits 
in  full  evening  dress,  their  garments  of  ceremony  thickly 
enshrouded  in  warm  furs  whilst  they  are  being  driven, 
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in  light  sledges  and  at  racing  speed,  by  their  shouting" 
"  Birjai."     Arrived  at  the  house  of  a  kinsman  or  friend, 
they   put   off  their  wrappings   in  a  well-warmed  and 
gaily  lighted  antechamber,  where,  ranged  in  deferential 
rows   by    either   wall,    stand    the    "  laotari,"    or   gipsy 
minstrels,  "  louting  low  "  as  each  new-comer  enters  the 
room,  and  then  striking  up  a  merry  "  hora  "  or  plaintive 
"  colinda,"  the  latter — a  sort  of  carol  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  true-born   Koumanian  —  being  peculiarly   ap- 
propriate to  Christmas  and  New  Year  Eves.     Having 
listened  to  the  strains  of  "  The  Plough,"  or  of  "  Strange 
Flowers,"  popular  chants,  the  music  and  words  alike  of 
which  are  instinct  with  subdued  sadness,  and  having 
bestowed  largesse    upon   the  swarthy-skinned   singers, 
the  visitor  passes  into  a  large  salon,  wherein  the  refresh- 
ments above  alluded  to  are  set  out,  and  where  his  host 
and  hostess  await  his  coming,  expectant  that  h-e  will 
"  break  a  crust "  with  them  "  for  luck,"  and  will  at  least 
go  through   the  form   of  clinking  a  full  glass  against, 
theirs,  if  not  of  emptying  it,  in  honour  of  the  "  Annu 
Nouu."     Similar  festive  customs  are  observed  on  New 
Year's  Eve  in  the  Slav  countries  by  which  King  Carol's 
realm  is  encompassed  round  about ;  but  the  most  genial 
and  generous  celebration  of  the  anniversary  in  question 
on  the  South-Eastern  "  frontier  of  European  civilisation  " 
is  that  afforded  to  native  and  stranger  alike  by  old- 
fashioned   Eoumanian    hospitality,  in  which   the   New 
Year  is  welcomed  as   if  it   came,  indeed,  "with  both 
hands  full." 

The  Christmas  tree,  dear  in  one  sense  to  children 
and  in  another  to  parents,  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
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vegetable  growths  once  a  year  —  on  the  eve  of  the 
Nativity  anniversary.  It  has  no  material  root,  but  a 
psychical  one,  deriving  ample  nourishment  from  the 
kindliest  of  human  characteristics,  with  which  diet  the 
symbolical  evergreen  is  kept  strong  and  hearty  through- 
out the  brief  span  of  its  festive  existence.  Although 
not  indigenous  to  these  isles  —  it  was  transplanted 
hither  from  Germany,  its  native  land,  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  by  Albert  the  Good,  of  gracious  memory 
— it  has  thriven  luxuriantly  upon  British  soil,  and  at 
the  present  time  holds  distinguished  rank  amongst  the 
cherished  institutions  of  our  home-life.  Here,  as  in  the 
Fatherland,  it  figures  in  the  vast  majority  of  house- 
holds at  Christmas-tide,  a  shapely  verdant  cone, 
sparkling  with  light  and  studded  with  gay  gifts, 
equally  fruitful  of  pleasure  to  all  who  have  to  do 
with  it,  if  we  may  assume  that  the  joy  of  giving  is  at 
least  as  great  as  that  of  receiving. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the 
English  and  the  German  Christmas  trees.  The  former 
is  unaffectedly  and  indiscriminately  benevolent :  its 
fruit,  unflavoured  by  any  moral  purpose,  is  at  the 
disposal  of  all  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  stripping  its  branches.  The  latter  accurately  appor- 
tions reward  to  different  degrees  of  juvenile  merit,  is 
at  once  a  promoter  of  wholesome  ambition  and  a 
denouncer  of  neglected  opportunities,  and,  so  to  speak, 
impersonates  the  principle  of  distributive  judgment. 
German  children  unconsciously  pluck  many  a  moral 
lesson  from  its  instructive  boughs.  For  the  presents 
they  receive  on  Christmas  Eve  —  the  German  Boxing 
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Day  —  are  supposed  to  be  regulated,  as  far  as  their 
pleasure-giving  qualities  are  concerned,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  Knecht  Euprecht,  whose  annual  visit  to 
the  youngsters  submitted  to  his  surveillance  by  the 
Christ-Child  takes  place  during  the  dusky  hour  that 
immediately  precedes  the  revelation  of  the  glittering 
gift-laden  tree. 

If,    therefore,    little    Karl     have    been    guilty    of 

repeated  indiscretions  in  the  direction  of  liver  sausage 

and  plum  jam ;    if  Fritzchen  have  been  convicted  of 

indulgence  in  language  more  figurative  than  decorous ; 

and  if  lessons  unlearnt  and  knitting  foregone  can  be 

justly   laid   to   the    charge    of   Haennchen,    the    boons 

brought  to  these  small  culprits  by  the  Weihnachtsbaum 

will  assuredly  be  of  a  grimly  useful  description.     The 

truly   good    children,    on   the   other   hand,    who   have 

passed    triumphantly    through    the    dread     ordeal    of 

Knecht    Ruprecht's   moral    and    educational    revision, 

may  look  with  confidence  to  the  magical  tree  for  toys 

and  sweets.     Had  they  incurred  his  displeasure  by  sins 

of  commission  or  omission,  articles  of  clothing,  labelled 

with  their  respective  names,  would  have  met  their  gaze 

as  they  peered  amongst  the  dark  green  boughs ;   and  it 

is  but  a  third-rate   rapture  that  is  derived   from   the 

acquisition    of    new   knickerbockers    or    frocks.     What 

children,    and   a   good    many   adults   to    boot,    chiefly 

delight  in  is  the  superfluous,  not  the  necessary.     That 

the    Christ-Child's    rugged   deputy  will    allot  to  them 

just  what   they  deserve,  however,  German    little  ones 

still   implicitly  believe.     Upon    the   tender  foundation 

of  their  sweet  credulity  stands — as  yet,  quite  firmly — 
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the  whole  edifice  of  Knecht  Rupreoht's  significance  and 
authority,  of  which,  again,  the  Christmas  tree  is  the 
instrument,  fraught  year  after  year  with  duly-earned 
gladness  to  the  rising  generation. 

Throughout  German  Austria  and  the  Fatherland 
proper,  it  must  be  admitted,  utility  is  the  prevalent 
characteristic  of  the  gifts  suspended  from  the  branches 
or  laid  out  at  the  foot  of  the  Christmas  tree  in  house- 
holds of  the  middle  class.  The  girls  get  new  dresses 
and  hats,  warm  hoods,  fur  tippets,  muffs,  and  books  of 
innocuous  poetry ;  the  boys,  microscopes  and  drawing 
materials,  maps  and  cloth-bound  German  classics ;  the 
servants,  comforters,  aprons,  woollen  stockings,  and 
other  homely  but  comforting  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 
Mamma's  " Bescheerung "  includes  a  fine  "best"  gown, 
a  musical  photograph- album  that  plays  "  Dein  ist  mein 
Herz,"  and  haply  a  solid  golden  brooch  or  pair  of  ear- 
rings. Papa  is  "  begifted  "  with  solitaires  of  a  splendour 
which  effectually  deters  him  from  ever  risking  their  loss 
or  injury  by  wearing  them;  with  his  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment, deftly  hand-painted,  all  the  ribbons  of  his 
Orders  conspicuous  in  their  proper  colours ;  with  a 
cigar-case  of  all  beauty,  and  a  box  or  two  of  prime 
Bremen  Havannahs,  purchased  by  Muetterchen  herself, 
regardless  of  expense — and  quality.  However  bad  they 
be,  he  finds  them  delicious,  and  inhales  their  fumes 
with  grateful  ecstasy.  As  a  rule,  the  Hausfrau  makes 
a  present,  through  the  agency  of  the  Christmas  tree,  to 
each  and  every  person  living  entirely  or  partially  under 
her  sway,  from  the  Herr  himself  down  to  the  washer- 
woman and  woodchopper  regularly  attached  to  the 
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family  service.  The  gifts,  for  the  most  part,  lack  the 
charming  element  of  surprise,  for  those  destined  to 
receive  them  are  generally  in  a  position  to  make  a 
shrewd  guess  at  their  nature  beforehand. 

German  servants  more  than  expect  their  share  in 
the   Christbaum's    beneficence.      When    seeking   for   a 
place   they   inquire   whether   or   not   the    Bescheerung 
custom  obtain  in  the  household  they  aspire  to  enter, 
and  regulate  their  stipulations  for  wages  according  to 
the   answer  they  obtain.     Hints   dropped   by  them — 
sometimes  months  before  Boxing  Day — as  to  their  more 
urgent  requirements  are  carefully  registered,  and  acted 
upon,  if   not   involving   unreasonable   outlay  ;    so  that 
they  find  their  wishes  realised  in  the  concrete  on  the 
gift- table.     By  the  value  of  the  articles  bestowed  upon 
them — which  they  appraise  with  remarkable  accuracy — 
they  are  enabled  to  gauge  the  depth  of  the  estimation 
in   which    their    employers    hold    them ;    and    this    so 
exactly  that   they  are  seldom  out  in  their  reckoning 
by  the  thickness  of  a  silver  thaler.     As  for  the  children, 
a   few  days   before    Christmas-tide   they  are   privately 
exhorted   by  their  elders  to  prepare   "  Wunschzettel " 
— wish- slips,  or  scraps  of  paper  upon  which  they  in- 
scribe  the   names  of  articles  for  which  they  ardently 
yearn.     Upon  these  documents  the  financial  authorities 
of  the  house  proceed  to  sit  in  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  hopes  finding 
expression    on   the   Wunschzettel    are   realised.      Thus 
the  juvenile  Teuton  approaches  the  Christmas  tree  with 
sentiments  of  joyful  prescience,  rather  than  of  feverish 
expectancy.     The  whole  transaction  is  an  open  secret, 
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a  conundrum  printed  side  by  side  with  its  solution,  a 
dynastic  conspiracy  in  which  all  the  members  of  the 
reigning  family  are  deeply  implicated,  the  chief  plotter 
being  the  monarch  himself.  It  occasions,  however,  a 
delightful  display  of  affection  and  thoughtful  generosity, 
and  generates  much  simple  enjoyment ;  for  a  certain 
naivete  and  a  sort  of  childlike  facility  of  humour  which 
underlie  German  character,  but  are  often  hidden  under 
accumulated  layers  of  erudition,  official  or  military 
stiffness,  and  inordinate  self-appreciation,  break  through 
their  artificial  coverings  and  frisk  merrily  under  the 
genial  rays  that  emanate  from  the  tiny  candles 
adorning  the  Christmas  tree. 

Of  late  years  the  demand  for  Christmas  trees  has 
greatly  increased  in  this  country,  and,  oddly  enough,  in 
France,  despite  the  Teutonic  associations  of  the  "  arbre 
de  Noel."  Germany  alone  requires  over  two  millions  of 
fir  saplings,  varying  in  height  between  ten  inches  and 
twenty  feet,  for  home  consumption ;  and,  moreover, 
exports  vast  numbers  to  foreign  parts.  Daring  the 
week  before  the  Vigil  of  the  Nativity  the  chief  squares 
and  Plaetze  of  German  cities  present  a  strangely  sylvan 
appearance.  They  have  all  been  converted  into  groves 
by  a  proceeding  akin  to  that  which,  to  a  former  Earl 
of  Cawdor's  extreme  discomfiture,  transported  Birnam 
Wood  to  Dunsinane.  Those  stony  deserts,  the  Hof  and 
Hohe  Markt  in  Vienna,  and  the  Schlossplatz'  in  Berlin, 
are  suddenly  become  green  with  fir-trees  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  sixpenny  seedling  to  the  tall,  slender  sapling 
which  costs  from  three  to  four  pounds  before  a  single 
streamer  or  gilded  apple  has  been  attached  to  its  boughs. 
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The   statues   and  fountains   are   hidden   by  masses  of 
foliage ;  some  of  the  trees  are  so  big  and  lusty  as  to 
suggest  the  fancy  that  Polyphemus   must    have   been 
looking  about  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  decent  walking- 
stick,  and  tossed  his  "  failures  "  into  the  Christmas  tree 
market.     These  intramural  coppices  furnish  forth  the 
Weihnachtsbaum  in  all  its  varieties,  ranging  between 
the  stunted  little  plebeian  dwarf  in  a  miniature  pot,  its 
feeble   branches  just   capable   of   bearing   some  cheap 
goodies,    a    symbolical    sugar-baby    lying    in   a   small 
basketful   of  hay,    a   penny   doll   devoid   of  muscular 
development,  and  three  or  four  exiguous  tapers ;   and 
the  towering  aristocratic  giant  destined  to  bedizenment 
with  many-hued  ribbons,  crystallised   fruits,   gorgeous 
vocal  dolls  with  universal  joints  and  flowing  locks,  great 
profusion  of  coloured  candles,  and  costly  toy-models  of 
every  quaint  and  pretty  object  existing  in  nature  or 
created  by  art,  all  characterised  by  a  constructive  sus- 
ceptibility to  contain  sugar-plums,  and  by  the  faculty 
of  being  opened  in  a  highly  improbable  manner. 

It  is  from  amongst  these  stately,  wide-spreading 
growths  that  German  Kings  and  Kaisers  choose  their 
Christmas  trees,  which  they  subsequently  "build" — the 
German  technical  term  for  the  act  of  decorating  the 
Christbaum  —  with  their  own  august  hands.  The 
venerable  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  "  Household  Tree "  was 
invariably  set  up  in  the  Blue  Drawing-room  of  the 
Palace  under  the  Linden,  and  its  topmost  shoot  touched 
the-  ceiling  of  that  vast  saloon,  at  least  twenty  feet  in 
height.  On  and  around  this  particular  tree — the  lighter 
articles  fastened  to  its  branches  by  black  and  silver 
cord,  the  heavier  tastefully  arranged  on  buffets  spread 
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with  snow-white  damask — were  displayed  the  Emperor's 
Christmas  gifts  to  the  officers  of  his  household.  Not  one 
of  these  latter,  from  the  Hereditary  High  Chamberlain 
to  the  humblest  scullion  or  stable-boy  attached  to  the 
Palace,  was  unremembered  at  the  annual  distribution  of 
Imperial  presents,  which,  apart  from  their  intrinsic 
value,  were  rendered  especially  precious  to  their  re- 
cipients by  the  circumstance  that  everyone  of  them  had 
been  chosen  and  purchased  by  the  venerable  Monarch  in 
person.  In  adjoining  apartments  were  "  built,"  under 
the  late  Empress  Augusta's  supervision,  the  "  Marshal's 
Tree,"  bearing  gifts  for  the  principal  State  officials,  and 
the  "  Family  Tree/'  to  which  the  scions  of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern  contributed  art  objects,  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  offerings  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
whose  Christmas-boxes  to  their  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-grandchildren,  adorned  with  fresh  flowers, 
were  set  out  on  etageres  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

The  homely  fashion  of  serving  "  pepper-cake  "  and 
"  glow-wine,"  whilst  the  Christbaum  is  being  despoiled 
of  its  treasures,  is  observed  in  Koyal  households  as  well 
as  in  private  families  throughout  the  Fatherland,  and 
the  whole  Christmas  festivity,  of  which  the  tree  is  the 
luminous  and  beneficent  centre,  giving  out  rays  of 
loving-kindness  as  well  as  of  light,  tends  to  promote 
harmony  and  concord  between  classes  whose  interests 
are  too  frequently  divergent,  if  not  absolutely  antago- 
nistic. Let  us  all,  therefore,  honour  the  Christmas  tree, 
and  comply  with  its  rites ;  for  its  kiudly  teachings  are 
addressed  to  young  and  old  alike,  and  the  foremost  of 
them  all  is,  "Love  one  another." 
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AMONG  the  little-known  men,  living  or  dead,  of  our 
somewhat  forgetful  and  thankless  age,  who  have  earned 
a  decided  title  to  the  gratitude  of  their  contemporaries, 
may  be  numbered  a  humble  and  obscure  German  Pro- 
fessor of  Music,  who  expired  some  months  ago  at  a 
good  old  age  in  the  ancient  and  picturesque  capital 
of  Bohemia. 

It  is  the  established  and  decorous  custom  of  nations 
to  erect  statues  in  honour  of  great  generals  and  pro- 
found philosophers;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  benefactions  conferred  upon  mankind  at  large  by 
a  hero  who  has  slain  his  thousands  or  a  metaphysician 
who  has  proved  everything  to  be  nothing,  are  as  real 
or  lasting  as  those  accruing  to  humanity  from  a  dis- 
covery or  invention  that  adds  a  single  item  to  its 
recreative  resources.  By  making  the  polka  known  to 
his  fellow -creatures,  even  if  that  lively  dance  were 
not  altogether  the  offspring  of  his  own  unassisted 
genius,  Professor  Franz  Hillmar  probably  contributed, 
in  his  day,  as  largely  to  the  "harmless  gaiety  of 
nations "  as  Hellmuth  von  Moltke  to  warlike  history 
or  Immanuel  Kant  to  metaphysics.  Few  of  Kichard 
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Wagner's  moat  infatuated  worshippers,  we  apprehend, 
will  venture  to  contend  that  the  compositions  of 
that  mighty  musician,  from  Rienzi  to  Parsifal,  have 
exercised  as  enlivening  an  effect  upon  the  spirits  of 
this  generation  as  have  the  brisk  and  stimulating 
measures  of  the  dance  that  took  Europe  by  storm 
forty  years  ago,  and  for  a  time  held  an  unrivalled 
popularity  in  all  civilised  countries.  That  dance  was 
composed  by  Franz  Hillmar,  to  this  extent,  at 
least,  that  he  ''annexed"  a  favourite  old  Czechish 
country  dance-tune,  harmonised  it  secundum  artem, 
bestowed  upon  it  the  euphonious  title  of  "polka/' 
and  published  it;  little  dreaming,  in  all  probability, 
that  within  a  few  months  of  its  appearance  in  print 
it  would  become,  at  any  rate  for  one  choregraphic 
period,  a  popular  institution  of  every  ball-room  and 
dancing  saloon  in  the  civilised  world. 

First  presented  to  public  attention  on  the  stage 
as  a  novel  "incident"  in  a  ballet,  it  speedily  found 
its  way  into  good  society,  and  there  established  itself 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  amusements  pronounced 
permissible  to  the  gilded  youth  of  both  sexes  by  the 
arbiters  of  fashion  and  framers  of  those  unwritten  laws 
that  regulate  its  manners,  customs,  and  diversions. 
From  Court  saloons  and  the  saltatory  entertainments 
presided  over  by  lady  patronesses  of  high  rank,  the 
polka  soon  descended  to  the  more  informal  dancing- 
parties  of  the  middle  classes,  by  whom  it  was  adopted 
with  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  Thence  to  the  public 
subscription-ball  was  but  a  step ;  and  finally  it  became 
the  rage  in  every  terpsichorean  resort,  from  the  half- 
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crown  West  End  casino  to  the  threepenny  East  End 
"hop." 

Such  a  novelty  had  long  been  wanted,  and  its 
advent  was  hailed  by  the  dancers  of  all  nations  as 
little  short  of  a  providential  boon.  It  came  to  them 
at  a  time  when  a  certain  stateliness  and  formality 
still  characterised  the  dances  of  the  day,  imparting  to 
them  a  ceremonial,  and  therefore  somewhat  tiresome— 
not  to  say  depressing — character.  They  were  set  and 
solemn  performances,  rather  than  safety-valves  for 
youthful  exuberance  of  spirits,  and,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  German  waltz,  itself  a  slow  and 
gravely  graceful  exercise,  lacked  spontaneity.  Ingenious 
combinations  of  intricate  "steps"  and  elaborate  "figures," 
they  were  somewhat  too  difficult  to  be  diverting,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  lent  themselves  to  the  furtherance  of 
grave  flirtation.  Weeks  —  sometimes  months  —  were 
spent  in  mastering  their  details,  to  be  subsequently 
reproduced  in  the  ball-room,  with  heroic  but  melancholy 
exactitude.  For  the  most  part,  they  were  the  reverse 
of  exhilarating ;  and  the  mien  of  those  engaged  in 
their  practical  exposition  was  too  frequently  that  of 
sorrowful  sinners  performing  penitential  exercises. 

To  a  society  bored  to  death  with  stately  minuets, 
tedious  quadrilles,  and  monotonous  country  -  dances, 
the  polka  manifested  itself  as  a  lively,  joyous  inno- 
vation, fraught  with  redemption  from  the  bonds  of 
old-fashioned  dulness.  Its  measure  was  a  simple, 
plain-sailing  one,  easily  to  be  apprehended  even  by  the 
untutored  musical  ear ;  its  step  could  be  exhaustively 
studied  within  the  limits  of  a  single  afternoon,  and 
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exercised  so  strange  a  fascination  upon  those  who 
addressed  themselves  freshly  to  its  acquisition  that 
the  late  Charles  Dickens,  after  taking  a  first  lesson  in 
the  "new  dance  called  the  polka,"  on  the  eve  of  a 
children's  party  to  which  he  stood  irrevocably  pledged, 
was  haunted  in  his  dreams  by  Hillmar's  catching 
melody,  and,  waking  in  a  terrible  fright  lest  he  should 
have  forgotten  his  steps,  got  out  of  his  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  practised  the  polka  bare- 
footed until  confidence  was  restored  to  his  perturbed 
spirit. 

The  "Original  Polka,"  with  the  compilation  and 
arrangement  of  which  the  dead  Professor  is  unanimously 
credited,  had  an  amazing  run  in  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  and  this  country  for  a  brief  space,  during 
which  its  sale  attained  almost  fabulous  proportions. 
It  was  fitted  to  countless  barrel-organs  and  musical- 
boxes,  and  ground  out  at  every  street  corner.  The 
street-boy  whistled  it  with  undying  perseverance  and 
excruciating  shrillness  ;  the  cornet-player  by  the  public- 
house  door  was  never  weary  of  breathing  its  strains 
through  his  maleficent  tube ;  school-girls  strummed  it 
from  morning  until  night.  Except  in  church  and  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  there  was 
scarcely  a  refuge  in  London  town  from  the  "turn 
tiddley  turn  ti,  turn  turn  ti"  that  incessantly  beset 
the  metropolitan  public  during  its  waking  .hours,  and 
often,  Macbeth-like,  murdered  sleep  to  boot. 

Hillmar's  monopoly  of  the  British  ear  was,  however, 
not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration.  Presently  rival 
polkas — for  some  time  exclusively  of  foreign  extrac- 
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tion — invaded  these  isles;  "not  single  spies,  but  in 
battalions."  On  the  whole,  the  "Original  Polka" 
fairly  held  its  own  for  a  year  or  two  with  these 
intruders,  few  of  which  could  compete  with  it  in 
genuine  melodic  cheerfulness  or  what  is  now  called 
"  chic."  Later  on,  our  native  composers  of  dance 
music  and  amateurs  unnumbered  took  to  polka-writing 
with  amazing  fervour  and  prolificness.  The  musical 
market  was  glutted  with  polkas,  by  the  more  popular 
of  which  a  cosy  little  competence  has  often  been  realised 
— chiefly  by  publishers ;  nor  did  the  supply  of  this 
popular  article  fall  off  to  any  appreciable  extent  until 
many  a  year  had  "  danced  into  light  and  died  into  the 
shade." 

In  a  word,  no  dance  invented  or  revived  in  modern 
times  took,  for  a  while,  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  fancy 
of  the  general  public  as  the  polka.  Since  its  discovery, 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  supplant  it  in  the 
favour  of  society  by  novelties  more  or  less  resembling  it 
in  time  and  step.  The  schottische,  which  may  be 
described  as  a  slow  polka  suffering  from  a  hopping 
spasm,  though  it  still  finds  a  place  on  the  cards  of 
public  balls,  has  never  achieved  that  degree  of  popu- 
larity which  rendered  the  polka,  and  still  renders  the 
waltz,  an  indispensable  element  of  every  dancing  enter- 
tainment, public  or  private.  The  mazurka  has  fallen  into 
desuetude,  except  in  connection  with  "  character"  per- 
formances in  certain  cosmopolitan  ballets.  Who  among  us 
nowadays  knows  anything  about  the  veritable  redowa, 
and  how  many  light-footed  votaries  of  Terpsichore  could 
accurately  describe  the  figure  intricacies  of  the  Lancers, 
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Caledonians,  or  so-called  "  Spanish  Dances  "  ?  When 
these  ingenious  contrivances  for  varying  the  programme 
of  an  evening's  dancing  shall  have  become  utterly  obso- 
lete, the  polka  may  perhaps  still  live  and  flourish  exceed- 
ingly. Its  charm  originally  rested  on  the  fact  that  it  was 
really  an  ancient  step  and  festive  figure  of  Slavonic 
ancestry,  and  Fashion  seems  to  forego  her  traditional 
fickleness  in  its  favour.  In  this  country,  at  least,  the 
polka  used  to  occupy  the  position  held  by  the  czardas 
in  Hungary  and  the  hora  in  Roumania.  It  was  almost 
a  national  institution,  tacitly  recognised  as  such  by  all 
classes  of  society. 

Really  national  steps  and  figures  are  imperishable. 
"  Ye  have  the  Pyrrhic  dances  yet,"  Byron  said  re- 
proachfully to  the  Greeks,  "  where  has  the  Pyrrhic 
phalanx  gone  ?  "  But  the  Hellenic  youths  and  maidens 
might  have  answered  that  the  Highland  reel  and 
strathspey  have  similarly  survived  the  clan  and  the 
claymore.  The  corrobbory  remains  the  delight  of  the 
Australian  savage  after  he  has  definitively  given  up 
cannibalism.  The  movements  of  the  Ghawazi  girls  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  are  those,  no  doubt,  with  which 
Herodias'  daughter  danced  off  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  Nautch-women  of  India  sing  the  airs  and 
tread  the  steps  handed  down  from  the  date  of  the  solar 
and  lunar  dynasties.  As  likely  as  not  Hannibal  saw 
the  bolero  danced  at  Saguntum,  and  dissolute-  Lutetians 
knew  and  practised  a  can-can  in  the  time  of  Dumnorix. 
The  early  world  danced  most  and  danced  best,  pro- 
bably because  they  had  less  to  do  or  to  learn,  and  most 
of  what  are  called  "  new  dances,"  like  the  Professor's 
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''Polka,"  are  ancient  forms  revived.  Let,  therefore, 
tribute  of  thankfulness  and  respect  be  paid  to  the 
manes  of  the  defunct  German  musician,  but  for  whose 
happy  revival  a  generation  of  English  youths  and 
maidens  might  never  have  known  the  rhythmical 
rapture  and  joyous  gyrations  of  the  polka. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  have  elapsed 
since  Lord  Byron,  in  a  long  string  of  decasyllabic  verse, 
published  under  the  name  of  "  Horace  Hornem,"  one  of 
the  noble  poet's  many  quaint  literary  pseudonyms,  de- 
nounced waltzing  as  a  degrading  and  improper  exercise, 
eminently  calculated  to  undermine  the  moral  basis  of 
British  society.  The  dance  in  question  had  been  newly 
imported  into  this  country  from  Eastern  Europe — it  is  of 
Slavonic  origin,  and  both  Poles  and  Russians  claim  it  as 
their  own — in  the  winter  preceding  that  which  witnessed 
the  disastrous  retreat  of  "  La  Grande  Armee "  from 
burning  Moscow ;  and  during  the  fashionable  season  of 
1812  waltzing  had  already  become  the  rage  throughout 
the  beau  monde  of  this  metropolis.  In  the  character  of 
an  unsophisticated  country  gentleman,  somewhat  arriere 
with  respect  to  society  amusements,  the  author  of 
"Childe  Harold"  described  the  amazement  and  con- 
sternation experienced  by  him  when,  on  entering  a 
London  ball-room,  he  beheld  the  partner  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows  locked  in  the  embrace  of  a  "  huge,  hussar- 
looking  gentleman,"  who  was  whirling  her  around  "  to 
a  see-saw,  up-and-down  sort  of  tune,"  the  gyrations 
of  the  giddy  pair  resembling  those  of  "  two  cockchafers 
spitted  on  the  same  bodkin." 

Byron   incorrectly    located    the    birthplace   of    the 
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waltz  in  Germany,  where  that  graceful  and  fascinating 
dance  had  indeed  been  in  vogue  for  some  years  before 
it  became  known  in  England.  "Borne  on  the  breath  of 
hyperborean  gales,"  he  wrote,  "From  Hamburg's  port 
the  lovely  stranger  came,  And  every  ball-room  echoed 
with  her  fame."  For  this  and  other  gifts  bestowed 
upon  us,  as  he  believed,  by  the  Fatherland,  Byron  was 
by  no  means  grateful ;  for,  apostrophising  Germany 
with  his  accustomed  vigour,  a  propos  of  the  blessings — 
including  the  Hanoverian  dynasty — she  had  showered 
upon  us  "  ere  curst  Confederation  made  her  France's, 
And  only  left  to  us  her  debts  and  dances,"  he  ironically 
-exhorted  his  fellow-countrymen  to  "pardon  all  her 
faults,"  on  the  ground  that  they  were  indebted  to  her 
for  "  a  dozen  Dukes,  some  Kings,  a  Queen,  and — 
Waltz." 

Although,  of  all  conspicuous  Englishmen  of  his  day, 
Byron  was  perhaps  the  very  last  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  come  forward  publicly  as  the  champion  of 
strict  propriety,  the  dance  itself  incurred  his  high 
displeasure,  as  tending  to  promote  unseemly  freedom 
between  the  sexes.  It  must  have  been  one  of  his  rare 
intermittent  spasms  of  morality  that  prompted  the  lines 
which  everybody  has  read,  and  which  everybody  knows 
to  be  absurdly  misapplied  and  misguided.  Byron's 
satirical  onslaught  upon  the  German  dance,  however, 
proved  unavailing  to  check  the  popularity  rapidly  ac- 
quired by  the  waltz  in  these  islands.  English  society 
opened  its  eyes  wide  in  genuine  surprise  at  his  un- 
expected appearance  in  the  character  of  a  moral  censor, 
tittered  decorously  at  his  rhyming  diatribes — which,  by 
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the  way,  he  not  only  disclaimed,  but  qualified  as  a 
"  malicious  publication  " — and  continued  to  waltz  with 
unabated  assiduity,  very  likely  deriving  some  increase 
of  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  its  favourite  amusement 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  branded  with 
the  stigma  of  "  naughtiness "  by  a  notoriously  free- 
living  and  free-thinking  British  peer. 

From  the  date  of  its  acceptance  at  Carl  ton  House 
seventy-nine  years  ago,  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  waltz  has  held  its  own  in  this 
country  as  the  queen  of  society  dances,  triumphantly 
surmounting  the  successive  attempts  made  to  dethrone  it 
by  the  introduction  into  British  ball-rooms  of  other 
aspirants  to  terpskhorean  sovereignty,  such  as  the  polka, 
the  mazurka,  the  polka-mazurka,  and  the  schottische. 
Each  of  these,  in  its  turn,  competed  strenuously  with 
the  waltz  for  public  favour,  and  was  vanquished  by  that 
most  seductive  of  indoor  pastimes.  Meanwhile,  the 
victorious  dance  itself  underwent  more  than  one  transfor- 
mation, or,  at  the  least,  modification,  of  so  radical  a 
character  that  the  crack  waltzers  of  the  Waterloo  year, 
could  they  be  present  at  a  ball  of  our  own  day,  would 
find  little  in  common,  with  respect  to  time  or  tune, 
step  or  deportment,  between  the  slowly  gliding  and 
gravely  revolving  "  trois-temps "  of  the  Eegency,  and 
the  impetuously  swooping,  swiftly  twirling  "deux- 
temps  "  of  Victorian  latter  days.  In  the  time  of  short 
waists  and  "  web  "  pantaloons,  the  waltz  was  a  somewhat 
deliberate  three-step  dance,  executed  in  -strict  accordance 
with  the  strongly  marked  rhythm  of  such  languorous 
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melodies  as  Weber's  immortal  "  Last  Waltz,"  or  the  not 
less  famous  dance-tune  introduced  by  the  same  great 
composer  in  the  third  act  of  Freischutz.  The  lady  was 
held  lightly  by  the  waist,  and  at  a  respectful  distance, 
by  her  partner,  resting  the  fingers  of  one  hand  on  his 
right  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  just  touching  his  left 
palm. 

Many  years  elapsed  before  this  graceful  and  emi- 
nently decorous  method  of  waltzing  was  superseded  by 
the  eager  and  audacious  "  deux-temps,"  which  has  been 
aptly  described  as  a  "grip,  a  slide,  and  a  twist."  In 
the  case  of  the  waltz,  as  in  that  of  the  "  square  "  dance 
— formerly  a  work  of  art,  performed  with  punctilious 
care  and  exactitude  by  English  youths  and  maidens  alike 
— probably  anything  like  a  prescribed  step,  or  ordinate 
sequence  of  steps,  was  eventually  found  to  be  "  too 
much  trouble,  don't  you  know,"  by  the  curled  darlings 
of  London  ball-rooms,  who  have  of  late  years  displayed 
an  ever-growing  reluctance  to  take  part  in  any  social 
amusement  calling  for  sustained  attention  or  preciseness 
of  execution.  Within  the  past  twenty  years,  at  least  by 
the  "jeunesse  doree,"  to  which  British  dames  and 
damsels  alike  are  mainly  compelled  to  look  for  partners, 
step-dances  of  all  kinds  have  lain  under  a  ban,  as  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  toil  and  trouble  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
affected  indolence,  deemed  "the  correct  thing"  in  the 
ball-room  by  young  athletes  who  are  quick  enough  on 
their  feet  at  cricket,  football,  or  lawn-tennis,  that  the 
sorrowful  complaints  of  many  a  fair  votary  of  Terpsichore 
are  attributable.  "  Our  Girls  "  arraign  the  dancing  men  of 
the  present  day  on  two  grave  counts,  accusing  them  in 
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the  first  place  of  waltzing  wretchedly,  and,  in  the  second, 
of  displaying  an  inflexible  determination  to  waltz  almost 
everything.  Another  grievance  is  the  mangling  to 
which  square  dances  are  subjected  by  the  sterner  sex, 
who  will  not  "  do  their  steps,"  and  especially  resented  is 
the  circumstance  that  the  Caledonians,  formerly  a 
favourite  dance,  but  one  requiring  care,  has  been  com- 
pletely waltzed  out  of  most  programmes  by  men  who 
cannot  even  waltz  correctly. 

The  defective  style  of  contemporary  male  waltzing 
is  chiefly  ascribable  to  the  fact  that  while  girls,  for  the 
most  part,  are  sedulously  taught  the  art  of  dancing 
at  school,  the  education  of  boys,  in  that  particular  direc- 
tion, is  shamefully  neglected.  When  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  assume  the  "  toga  virilis,"  to  imprison  their 
feet  in  lacquered  shoes  of  agonising  tightness,  and,  thus 
suitably  equipped  for  choregraphic  effort,  to  take  their 
share  of  ball-room  duty,  they  know  next  to  nothing 
about  the  movements  they  are  expected  to  go  through, 
and,  as  a  rule,  become  the  means  of  inflicting  discomfi- 
ture and  humiliation  upon  the  unfortunate  young  ladies 
compelled  by  social  ordinances  to  "go  round"  with 
them.  At  the  best  they  pick  up  a  little  rudimentary 
instruction  at  dancing  academies  when  approaching 
adult  life,  and  appear  to  revel  in  the  complacent  con- 
viction that,  if  they  have  mastered  some  sort  of  goose- 
step  in  waltzing,  they  have  done  all  that  can  possibly 
be  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of  preparing  themselves 
to  trip  it  "on  the  light  fantastic  toe "  in  partnership 
with  accomplished  waltzers  of  the  opposite  sex.  They 
saunter  through  the  homely  quadrille,  ignoring  all  its 
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steps  and  most  of  its  figures,  and,  being  usually  devoid 
of  any  sense  of  time,  stumble  through  the  Lancers 
with  a  lazy  awkwardness  which  throws  the  whole  "  set " 
into  confusion,  besides  making  themselves  and  their 
partners  the  laughing-stock  of  all  observers. 

As  an  illustration  of  male  shortcomings  in  connection 
with  the  dancing  art,  I  may  mention  that  the  polka- 
mazurka  having  been  introduced,  by  the  special  request 
of  some  ladies,  at  a  public  ball  which  I  happened  to 
attend  two  years  ago,  only  four  men  among  the  large 
company  present  were  able  to  dance  it.  This  certainly 
would  seem  to  point  to  deplorable  shortcomings,  on  the 
part  of  modern  British  youth,  with  relation  to  an 
exercise  in  which  every  Austrian  adult  is  proficient, 
and  every  German  lad  an  adept.  There  can  be  no 
reason  of  any  cogency  why  dancing  should  not  constitute 
an  element  of  liberal  education  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  "  foreign  parts."  It  is  a  salutary  recreation, 
exercising  well-nigh  every  muscle  of  the  human  body, 
imparting  suppleness  to  the  limbs  and  ease  to  the  gait. 
It  brings  "  lads  and  lasses "  into  harmless  and  ex- 
hilarating association,  is  frequently  a  pleasant  preliminary 
to  desirable  acquaintanceship,  and  is  favoured  alike  by 
little  Dan  Cupid  and  by  the  tutelary  genius  of  matrimony, 
whose  torch  is  at  least  as  frequently  set  alight  in  the 
ball-room  as  on  the '  lawn-tennis  ground  or  the  river. 
That  correct  and  graceful  dancing  should  be  falling 
into  desuetude,  as  far  as  men  are  concerned,  in  Merry 
England,  is  a  reproach  to  our  youth  of  the  masculine 
gender  from  which  they  should  promptly  "take  steps" 
to  relieve  their  ball-room  reputation. 
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REGIMENTAL  badges  of  honour  and  otlier  symbolical 
distinctions,  displayed  upon  the  colours  or  uniforms 
of  a  military  corps,  are  of  great  importance  to  any 
army.  They  promote  and  maintain  the  individual 
soldier's  professional  pride  in  the  special  body  to  which 
he  may  happen  to  belong  as  well  as  in  the  aumy  of 
which  that  body  is  a  part.  They  constantly  remind 
him  of  its  past  glories,  as  well  as  of  the  spiritual  and 
physical  obligations  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove  him- 
self a  worthy  inheritor  of  the  renown  won  by  his  regi- 
mental predecessors,  and — if  humanly  possible — to  add 
to  and  enhance  it.  They  teach  him  that  the  memory 
of  great  deeds  is  eternal,  though  the  doers  be  forgotten ; 
they  prompt  him  to  seek  information  respecting  events 
identified  with  the  most  stirring  episodes  of  his  country's 
history ;  they  tend  to  raise  him  in  his  own  estimation, 
by  mutely  pointing  out  to  him,  every  time  they  meet 
his  eye,  that  he  is  not  a  mere  conscript,  compelled  by 
law  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  science  of  homicide, 
nor  a  mercenary,  hired  by  his  non-combatant  com- 
patriots to  kill,  burn,  and  destroy  at  the  word  of 
command,  but  a  representative  of  national  patriotism, 
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chivalry,  and  valour,  to  whom  a  people  entrusts  the 
defence  of  its  interests  and  the  vindication  of  its  honour. 
These  outward  and  visible  signs  of  what  a  regiment 
has  done  are  but  "  earnest  of  the  things  it  has  to  do." 
The  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  knows  little  about 
such  matters,  and  heeds  them  even  less.  Our  army 
is  rarely  en  evidence  in  its  native  land ;  to  the  civilian 
its  very  uniforms  are  unfamiliar  objects ;  its  badges  of 
honour  are  not  "  understanded  of  the  people,"  and 
therefore  fail  to  attract  public  attention  when  an 
occasion  is  afforded  for  their  display.  As  a  nation  we 
lack  that  keen,  unflagging  sympathy  for  military  men 
and  institutions  which  is  felt  for  them  by  the  denizens 
of  realms  wherein  compulsory  army-service  obtains.  In 
well-nigh  every  Continental  empire  and  kingdom  the 
average  civilian  takes  as  deep  an  interest  in  military 
matters  as  the  actual  soldier  serving  in  the  ranks ;  for 
the  former,  in  ten  cases  out  of  twelve,  has  been  what 
the  latter  is,  what  his  father  was  before  him,  and  what 
his  sons  will  assuredly  be  in  their  turn  when  they  shall 
arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  In  every  family — let  us- 
say  in  Germany  or  France — there  is  at  least  one  soldier 
whose  career  in  arms  is  eagerly  watched  by  a  mother, 
wife,  or  sister — perhaps  by  all  three  simultaneously. 
Women  are  scarcely  less  conversant  than  men  with 
military  rank-distinctions,  regimental  mottoes  and  tradi- 
tions, and  all  the  minor  indications  of  a  special  corps' 
past  achievements  in  the  field,  or  peculiar  privileges 
which  are  expressed  by  symbols,  frequently  of  so  un- 
obtrusive a  character  that  they  may  well  escape  the 
casual  observer's  notice.  To  the  soldier,  who  knows 
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what  it  means,  such  a  symbol  is  fraught  with  intense 
significance ;  the  right  to  wear  it  is  a  prerogative  of 
inestimable  value;  the  temporary  suspension  of  that 
right  is  a  bitter  humiliation  and  deep  disgrace,  to  efface 
which  he  has  ever  been  found  ready  to  shed  his  blood 
like  water. 

A  touching  illustration  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
these  emblems  upon  their  wearers  is  afforded  by  the 
heroic  behaviour  of  the  Bernburg  regiment  at  the  Battle 
of  Liegnitz,  fought  in  1760.  This  regiment,  despite 
superhuman  efforts  to  hold  its  own  against  over- 
whelming numbers,  had  suffered  a  serious  reverse  at  the 
siege  of  Dresden,  and  Frederick  the  Great,  indignant 
at  its  conduct,  expressed  his  displeasure  by  docking  the 
officers'  cocked  hats  of  their  silver-lace  trimmings. 
Under  this  infliction  the  regiment,  for  some  weeks, 
suffered  tortures  of  mortification  and  remorse.  At 
Liegnitz  the  opportunity  presented  itself  of  wiping  out 
the  stigma  affixed  to  the  corps  by  a  King  not  always 
over-just  in  his  anger;  and  the  Bernburgers  fought  so 
desperately  that,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  Frederick  rode 
up  to  them  on  the  battle-field,  told  them  that  "  all 
should  be  forgotten  and  washed  out,"  and  restored  to 
them  the  hat-trimmings  of  which  he  had  previously 
deprived  them.  Whereupon,  Carlyle  tells  us,  a  peal 
of  sound  went  out  from  "  the  ecstatic  throat  and  heart 
of  that  poor  regiment,"  which  had  lost  half  its  numbers 
in  the  fierce  effort  to  reinstate  itself  in  the  good  opinion 
of  its  stern  master. 

Considering  that  the  British  army  has  fought,  con- 
quered, and  distinguished  itself  in  every  quarter  of  the 
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globe  throughout  the  past  two  centuries,  it  should  not 
surprise  any  Englishman  to  learn  that  badges  of  honour, 
in  great  number  and  variety,  have  been  granted  to  its 
different  regiments  by  successive  Sovereigns,  or  that 
some  of  its  more  ancient  corps  can  boast  of  at  least  as 
many  honorific  distinctions  of  this  particular  class  as 
have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  most  illustrious  regiments 
in  the  Prussian  or  Austrian  armies.  Much  interesting 
and  trustworthy  information  respecting  the  services  and 
"  honours  "  of  our  gallant  soldiers  is  contained  in  a  com- 
pendious volume  recently  produced  under  the  title  of 
"  Rank  and  Badges."  The  compiler  of  this  painstaking 
work  furnishes  his  readers  with  full  details  of  the  "  dis- 
tinctions" officially  conferred  upon  every  naval  and 
military  corps  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  their  special 
significance,  and  the  historical  occasion  of  their  bestowal. 
Regimental  "  distinctions  " — properly  so  called  in 
strictly  military  parlance — are  of  two  kinds  :  the  "  Roll 
of  Battles  or  Campaigns,"  displayed  on  either  side  of  the 
wreath  enclosing  a  regiment's  badge  on  its  standard  or 
guidon,  and  the  "  Badges  "  worked  into  regimental  and 
company  or  squadron  colours,  and  affixed  to  the 
uniforms  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men. 
In  addition  to  these  latter,  the  "  White  Horse  on  a 
green  mount "  is  borne  on  the  first  and  fourth  corners 
of  all  standards  and  guidons  carried  by  regiments  of 
horse,  with  the  exception  of  the  Household  Cavalry; 
the  "  Rose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock "  being  embroidered 
in  the  second  and  third  corners,  and  the  pole  being  sur- 
mounted by  the  Imperial  crest,  a  golden  lion  imperially 
crowned,  full-faced,  and  standing  upon  an  Emperor's 
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diadem.  The  White  Horse  is  the  badge  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Savoy,  and  was  added  to 
the  "  distinctions  "  of  the  British  cavalry  by  successive 
Sovereigns  of  the  Guelphic  dynasty.  The  three  cavalry 
regiments  of  the  Household  and  seven  regiments  of 
Dragoon  Guards  carry  standards — square,  gold-fringed 
flags  of  crimson  silk — whilst  the  Dragoons  of  the  line 
are  equipped  with  guidons — originally  gui  d'hommes — 
which  are  swallow-tailed  flags,  and  Hussars  and  Lancers 
carry  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Both  standards 
and  guidons,  however,  correspond  exactly  in  military 
status  to  the  Queen's  colour  borne  by  infantry  regiments, 
which  itself  takes  precedence  of  the  regimental  colour. 
Her  Majesty's  Footguards  carry  the  Royal  Standard  as 
their  "first,"  and  the  Union  Jack  as  their  "second" 
colour,  whilst  line  regiments  bear  the  Union  Jack  as 
their  Queen's  colour,  their  second  or  regimental  colour 
being  identical,  as  far  as  its  field  is  concerned,  with  the 
hue  of  their  respective  facings.  When  these  happen  to 
be  white,  the  Ked  Cross  of  St.  George  is  borne  on  the 
regimental  colour,  which  displays  its  number  in  the 
dexter  canton,  and  its  "  distinctions,"  badges,  and  motto 
in  different  parts  of  the  field.  The  regiment's  territorial 
designation  is  set  forth  in  the  centre  of  the  Queen's 
colour. 

Sometimes  regimental  badges  are  of  national,  but 
more  frequently  of  special  significance.  To  the  former 
category  belong  the  Rising  Sun  and  Red  Dragon  of 
Wales,  the  Harp,  Crown,  and  Star  of  St.  Patrick  of 
Ireland,  the  Thistle  and  St.  Andrew  Star  of  Scotland, 
the  Garter  Star,  Golden  Lion,  Cross  of  St.  George,  and 
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Red  and  White  Eoses  of  England,  and  the  Royal  Tiger 
of  India.  Indicative  of  particular  regimental  charac- 
teristics or  achievements  are  such  devices  as  the  crossed 
carbines  worn  on  the  arm  by  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards, 
in  allusion  to  their  designation  of  "  Carabineers  "  ;  the 
crest  of  Electoral  Saxony,  borne  by  the  llth  Hussars, 
"  Prince  Albert's  Own "  ;  the  Prussian  Eagle  of  the 
14th  Hussars,  granted  to  that  distinguished  regiment 
nearly  ninety  years  ago  in  honour  of  the  Duchess  of 
York,  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia ;  the  Eoyal  Warwick- 
shire Eegiment's  White  Antelope  and  Bear  chained  to  a 
Eagged  Staff,  the  respective  devices  of  Henry  V.  and 
Eichard  III.  ;  the  Sphinx,  a  badge  conferred  by 
George  III.  in  1801  upon  two  regiments  of  footguards, 
two  of  cavalry,  and  twenty-seven  of  line  infantry,  "  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  their  zeal,  discipline,  and  intrepidity 
in  the  arduous  and  important  campaign  of  that  year ; " 
the  Castle  and  Key,  borne  by  the  Suffolk,  Dorsetshire, 
Essex,  and  Northamptonshire  regiments  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  services  at  Gibraltar  in  1704  ;  the  Arms  of 
Nassau,  conferred  upon  the  18th  Foot  by  William  III. 
for  its  valour  at  Namur,  with  the  motto,  "  Virtutis 
Namurcensis  praemium  "  ;  the  Golden  Dragon,  worn  on 
cap  and  collar  by  the  men  of  the  Berkshire  and  Borderer 
Eegiments  in  virtue  of  their  deeds  in  China ;  the  Eagles 
granted  to  the  "  Royals,"  "  Scotch  Greys,"  and  "  Royal 
Irish  "  for  the  capture  of  French  Imperial  standards  at 
Waterloo  and  Barossa ;  the  laurel-enwreathed  Globe  of 
the  Marine  Light  Infantry,  symbolical  of  the  universal 
character  of  their  services  ;  the  great  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's crest  and  his  motto,  "Virtutis  fortuna  comes." 
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worn  by  the  gallant  33rd,  which  will  bear  his  title  as 
long  as  the  British  army  shall  endure  ;  the  Cross  and 
Horseshoe  that  decks  the  collars  of  the  Northampton- 
shire linesman  in  memory  of  Talavera  ;  the  Elephant, 
commemorative  of  Assaye,  which  glitters  on  the  bonnets 
of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  Koss-shire  Buffs,  and 
Highland  Light  Infantry  ;  the  Boar's  Head  and  Cat 
carried  on  Glengarry  and  collar  alike  by  the  Princess 
Louise's  Eegiment  of  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders; 
and  many  more,  longum  perscribere. 

In  addition  to  their  special  badges,  certain  regiments 
are  entitled  to  wear  "  distinctive  marks,"  such  as  the 
"  slashes  "  of  the  Foot  Guards,  the  "  flash  "  of  the  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers,  and  the  velvet  facings  of  the  West  Kent 
Eegiment.  The  Grenadier  Guards  enjoy  the  proud 
privilege  of  bearing  thirty-three  several  and  distinct 
badges  ;  two  apiece  for  the  first  three  companies,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  remaining  twenty-seven  companies. 
Nineteen  fall  to  the  share  of  the  Coldstreams,  and 
eighteen  to  that  of  the  Scots  Guards.  Nearly  all  these 
badges  have  been  worn  at  different  periods  of  our  history 
by  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  down  to  George  I.  It  is  thus  that  the  annals 
of  British  Royalty  are  illustrated  on  the  colours  and 
uniforms  of  our  gallant  army,  which  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  suggestive  symbols  and  devices  displayed  on 
many  a  fought  en  field  by  invincible  champions  of 
English  honour  and  military  renown. 

What  badges  of  honour  are  to  regiments,  stars  and 
ribbons,  crosses  and  medals  are  to  men ;  that  is  to  say, 
outward  and  visible  marks  of  sovereign  distinction, 
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signifying  to  all  beholders  that  those  who  wear  them 
have  served  their  own  country — or  maybe  some  other — 
faithfully  and  well.  In  the  great  military  realms  of  the 
Continent,  these  symbols  of  Imperial  or  Royal  approba- 
tion and  favour  are  highly  prized,  and  it  is  not,  as  in 
this  country,  considered  "  bad  form"  to  "sport"  them 
in  public.  Not  to  do  so,  indeed,  would  be — from  the 
German,  Austrian,  Italian,  or  Russian  point  of  view — to 
inflict  an  inferential  slight  upon  their  august  donors, 
and  would  be  interpreted  as  a  tacit  hint  that  a  decora- 
tion conferred  by  such  and  such  a  monarch  is  a  thing  to 
be  ashamed  of.  Abroad,  men  are  proud  to  wear  their 
crachats  and  collars,  cordons  and  rosettes,  at  social 
festivities  as  well  as  at  Court  receptions  ;  and  great 
gatherings  of  decores  are  periodically  held  in  the  chief 
Continental  capitals,  under  the  presidency  of  emperors 
and  kings,  in  direct  connection  with  these  honorific 
distinctions.  The  Ordensfest,  or  annual  festival  of  the 
Prussian  Orders  of  Chivalry  and  Merit,  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent as  well  as  interesting  celebration  of  its  kind  in 
Europe.  It  brings  together  all  the  men  of  every  social 
class  who,  during  the  preceding  year,  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  especial  reward  by  their  Sovereign,  and  seats 
them,  without  distinction  of  birth  or  official  rank,  at  the 
Royal  table,  honoured  guests  of  the  Prussian  King, 
whose  decorations  they  wear.  They  assemble  in  different 
saloons  of  the  huge  castle  on  the  Spree,  to  which  they 
are  marshalled  by  Court  officials  through  lines  of 
stately  body-guards  and  resplendent  lackeys.  Gathered 
together  in  these  chambers,  each  of  which  has  a  quaint 
title  of  its  own,  and  is  devoted  on  the  day  of  the 
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Ordensfest  to  the  service  of  a  particular  Order,  they  are 
visited  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  in  state,  attended 
by  the  whole  Koyal  family  and  Court,  and  hear  their 
names,  with  the  full  description  of  the  distinctions  con- 
ferred upon  them,  proclaimed  aloud  by  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Household.  When  this  ceremony — which  com- 
mences with  the  illustrious  Knights  of  the  Black  Eagle, 
and  terminates  with  the  humble  recipients  of  the 
"  General  Badge  of  Honour,"  the  twenty-five  years' 
service  crosses,  and  the  medals  for  saving  life — is  con- 
cluded, the  decores  are  conducted  by  chamberlains  and 
gentlemen-in-waiting  to  the  great  banqueting-hall  of  the 
castle,  where  they  sit  down  with  their  Monarch  and  his 
family  to  a  sumptuous  repast,  at  which  the  enormous 
festal  resources  of  the  Prussian  household,  in  plate, 
curious  wines,  and  personnel,  are  displayed  with 
extraordinary  lavishness  and  splendour. 

No  matter  how  many  guests  may  happen  to  be 
present  in  right  of  the  Orders,  badges,  or  medals 
bestowed  upon  them  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
twelvemonth — and  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  decores 
have  been  known  to  sit  at  the  King's  board  on  an 
18th  of  January — every  brace  of  convives  will  find  a 
Court  footman  behind  them,  told  off  to  attend  ex- 
clusively upon  them  and  minister  to  their  wants.  The 
choicest  vintages  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  are 
produced  without  stint  from  their  dusky  retirement  in 
the  vast  vaults  built  by  Elector  Joachim ;  and  from  one 
to  two  hundred  dozen  of  wine  are  usually  drunk  at  an 
Ordensfest  banquet,  every  drop  of  it  supernacular  of  its 
sort,  for  the  King's  cellars  are  worthy  of  a  Monarch 
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who  is  German  Emperor  as  well  as  Prussian  King,  and 
whose  chief  butler  is  a  German  Prince.  Only  a  single 
toast  is  given  at  these  feasts,  the  health  of  the  decores, 
proposed  by  their  Royal  host  in  person. 

The  spectacle  afforded  by  His  Majesty's  guests  is  a 
curious  one,  presenting  exceptional  features  that  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  Court  entertainments  in 
Prussia.  Civilians,  in  black  coats  and  white  cravats, 
are  seated  next  to  officers  of  all  ranks,  arrayed  in  the 
glories  of  gala  uniform.  Common  soldiers,  postmen, 
and  Royal  servants  partake  of  truffled  pheasant  and 
Marcobrunner  Cabinet  side  by  side  with  Field  Marshals, 
Ministers  of  State,  and  Presidents  of  Provincial  Govern- 
ments. The  gentlemen  in  plain  clothes  are  for  the 
most  part  rich  bankers,  manufacturers,  or  Court  trades- 
men, who  happen  to  have  no  right  to  wear  any  uniform 
or  official  dress,  although  many  of  them  belong  to  that 
amazing  category  of  "  Councillors "  which  contains  so 
many  varieties  of  title  significant  of  neither  function 
nor  emolument,  and  which  is  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  perplexity  and  wonder  to  the  foreign  student  of 
German  institutions.  But  these  titles,  although  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  magnates  of  the  Prussian  financial 
and  commercial  aristocracies,  carry  with  them  no  uniform 
or  Court  rights,  and  a  "  Commission-Councillor "  or  an 
"  Economy- Councillor,"  unless  he  also  hold  army  rank 
or  be  of  noble  birth,  can  only  hope  to  sit  at  his  Sove- 
reign's table  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  Ordensfest  next 
following  the  date  upon  which  his  diploma  as  a  Knight 
of  a  Royal  Order  was  made  out  in  Count  Stillfried's 
Chancery  and  transmitted  to  him  by  the  King's  com- 
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mand.  Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  may  obtain 
promotion  in  the  Order  first  bestowed  upon  him,  or  a 
decoration  belonging  to  another  Royal  Order  ;  in  which 
case  he  will  again  be  bidden  to  dine  in  the  White  Hall, 
and  will  again  see  his  liege  lord  drink  to  his  health  from 
the  raised  dais  under  the  musicians'  gallery,  where  the 
Emperor's  table  is  set. 

The  poor  peasant  who  has  saved  a  fellow-creature's 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  the  worthy  non-commissioned 
officer  who  has  served  in  the  army  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  sturdy  policeman  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  the  intrepid  capture  of  some  dangerous 
criminal,  the  trusty  beadle,  the  assiduous  organist,  and 
the  hard-working  parish-priest ;  all  these,  if  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  recognition  of  their  public  services  in 
the  shape  of  a  metal  badge  affixed  to  a  strip  of  parti- 
coloured riband,  dine  with  their  King  at  least  once  in 
their  lives,  on  the  18th  of  January,  and  are  enabled  to 
contemplate  the  official  record  of  that  glorious  fact  in 
the  Imperial  Gazette  published  two  hours  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  banquet. 

There  are  ten  Orders  of  Chivalry  and  Merit  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Prussian  Sovereign  for  the  reward  of 
especial  services  rendered  to  the  Crown,  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  to  humanity  at  large  by  his  subjects,  as 
well  as  by  foreigners,  exclusive  of  the  Louisa  Order 
for  ladies,  founded  by  Frederick  William  III.,  in  honour 
of  his  beautiful  and  patriotic  Queen,  the  lamented 
mother  of  the  present  Emperor.  Most  of  these  Orders 
are  conferable  in  several  classes  ;  and  the  class  decora- 
tions, again,  may  each  of  them  be  bestowed  with  or 
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without  a  variety  of  petty  accessories,  which  are  held 
by  their  recipients  to  constitute  very  real  and  appreciable 
differences  in  their  value  and  significance.  Thus  the 
gradations  of  distinction  expressed  in  all  these  shades 
of  bestowal  may  be  reckoned  by  the  hundred,  each  one 
of  which  means  something  quite  distinct  and  definite 
to  the  person  decorated,  as  well  as  to  all  those  his  equals 
in  official  rank  or  social  standing  the  quality  of  whose 
decorations  proves  to  be  ever  so  little  higher  or  lower 
than  his  own.  A  scarcely  perceptible  greater  breadth 
of  riband,  or  the  addition  of  a  few  mimic  oak-leaves  to 
the  cross,  makes  all  the  difference,  for  instance,  between 
mere  recognition  and  pointed  recognition  of  services. 
With  the  exception  of  foreigners,  every  man  aspiring 
to  advancement  in  the  Eoyal  Orders  must  begin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  say  with  the  Fourth  Class  of  the 
Crown  Order,  and  work  his  way  up  through  all  these 
infinite  degrees  of  preferment  until  he  shall  reach  the 
pinnacle  of  his  ambition,  possibly  the  Commandery  of 
the  Hohenzollern  House-Order,  or  the  Second  Class, 
"  with  Star  and  Oak  wreath,"  of  the  Eed  Eagle. 

The  highest  in  rank  of  all  Orders  is  that  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  created  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  ago 
by  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
and  its  birthday  was  adopted  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  Ordensfest  by  the  Emperor  William  I.'s  father. 
Though  but  a  parvenu  among  the  great  Orders  of 
chivalry,  as  far  as  mere  antiquity  is  concerned,  it  ranks 
with  the  Garter,  the  Annunziata,  and  the  Golden 
Fleece.  These  four  illustrious  Orders  are  simultaneously 
possessed  by  only  five  living  Eoyal  personages,  the 
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German  Kaiser,  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Eussia,  the 
King  of  Italy,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Frederick  the 
Great,  when  he  received  the  Garter,  added  the  badge 
from  which  it  takes  its  name  to  the  insignia  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  but  only  for  the  wearing  of  his  direct 
successors  to  the  Prussian  Throne ;  so  that  round  the 
star  of  the  latter  Order,  with  its  "  Suum  cuique  tribuito," 
worn  upon  the  breast  of  King  William,  is  wound  the 
blue  garter  bearing  our  Edward  IIL's  playful  apophthegm, 
"Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 

The  Ked  Eagle,  next  in  dignity  to  its  black  mate, 
came  to  Prussia  from  Anspach-Bayreuth,  and  has  been 
somewhat  lavishly  bestowed  during  the  last  three  reigns. 
Conferred  upon  an  officer,  it  is  a  distinction  highly 
prized,  because  in  that  case  given  charily,  and  exclusively 
for  eminent  professional  services ;  but  to  civilians  it  is 
presented  so  freely  and  indiscriminately  that  it  has  been 
made  the  pivot  of  a  popular  proverb,  which  cynically 
states  that  "  there  are  three  inflictions  from  which  no 
good  Prussian  can  hope  to  escape,  namely,  death,  the 
tax-collector,  and  the  Fourth  Class  of  the  Ked  Eagle. " 
The  "  Ordre  pour  le  Merite,"  more  eagerly  longed  for  by 
Prussian  warriors,  artists,  and  men  of  science,  although 
it  has  only  one  class,  than  the  very  highest  grades  of 
the  Red  Eagle,  Crown  or  HohenzoHern  House- Order, 
was  originally  founded  by  the  Elector  Frederick  III., 
under  the  title  of  "  L'Ordre  de  la  Gene'rosite',"  but  sub- 
sequently remodelled  and  rechristened  by  his  grandson 
Frederick  the  Great.  It  is  worn  round  the  neck,  and 
the  first  German  Emperor  was  never  seen  without  it. 
Upon  the  roll  of  its  Civil  Knights,  limited  to  the  number 
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of  thirty,  are  inscribed  the  honoured  names  of  Edwin 
Landseer,  Charles  Darwin,  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  But  it 
has  been  conferred  ere  now  upon  young  lieutenants  in 
the  Prussian  Army  for  actions  of  desperate  valour  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  The  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  created 
in  1813  to  commemorate  the  War  of  Emancipation,  is 
only  bestowed  for  military  service  in  campaigns  against 
France.  Those  of  the  Crown,  of  Hohenzollern,  and  of 
St.  John  are  Orders  of  less  importance  than  the  fore- 
going, and  may  fairly  be  classed  in  the  category  of  com- 
plimentary decorations,  although  the  Kronen-Orden  is 
frequently  conferred  upon  distinguished  officers  and 
State  employes.  The  Cross  of  St.  John  can  only  be 
given  to  men  of  noble  birth,  and  is  a  Protestant  branch 
of  the  ancient  celibate  Order  of  which  the  Archduke 
William  of  Habsburg  is  the  Austrian  Grand  Master. 

These  Orders,  as  devised  and  developed  by  the  great 
Continental  Monarchies,  have  the  very  practical  purpose 
of  rewarding  in  the  most  economical  manner  conceivable 
the  efforts  of  all  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in  serving 
their  country,  and  of  stimulating  all  such  persons  to  a 
maximum  of  endeavour,  while  holding  out  to  them  a 
minimum  of  recompense.  This  purpose  is  effected  by  the 
judicious  conferment  of  decorations,  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  with  a  success  that  cannot  fail  to  surprise 
Englishmen,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  unac- 
customed to  aspire  to  the  outward  and  visible  recognition 
of  public  service  or  artistic  merit  embodied  in  a  cross 
and  a  morsel  of  riband.  To  Germans,  more  perhaps 
than  to  men  of  any  other  nationality,  it  stands  instead 
of  promotion,  increase  of  salary,  and  material  ameliora- 
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tion  of  their  worldly  circumstances.  Men  pass  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  their  mortal  span  in  working  at  high 
pressure  in  order  to  obtain  a  delicate  gradation  of 
dignity,  implied  by  a  minute  alteration  in  the  character 
and  exterior  aspect  of  the  decoration  they  may  have 
earned  by  some  brilliant  effort  in  their  early  youth. 
Animated  by  this  supreme  ambition,  they  live  in 
poverty  and  die  in  harness.  An  Ordensfest  represents 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  solid  and  precious  work  per- 
formed for  next  to  nothing  in  money,  but  amply  paid 
for,  to  the  apprehension  of  its  executants,  in  honour. 

Orders,  however  —  particularly  in  Germany  —  are 
solemn  things,  which  may  not  be  imitated  or  extem- 
porised, save  in  connection  with  the  cotillon,  with 
impunity.  This  stern  fact  was  quaintly  illustrated, 
not  long  ago,  by  a  curious  State  prosecution,  submitted 
to  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  Colmar,  in  Upper  Elsass,  the 
"motivation"  of  which  afforded  a  striking  exem- 
plification of  the  profound  truth  set  forth  by  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  when  he  observed  to  his  fellow- 
collegians,  Kosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  "There's 
nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so." 

The  garter  is  the  emblem  of  Britannia's  chief  Order 
of  Chivalry  —  one  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  most 
illustrious,  in  existence.  Throughout  five  successive 
centuries  England's  greatest  nobles  have  deemed  it 
the  highest  distinction  attainable  to  them,  and  mighty 
foreign  potentates  have  been  proud  to  wear  its  insignia 
on  their  breasts.  When  the  accident  of  birth  has  made 
an  Englishman  a  Duke  and  millionaire,  there  may  still 
be  something  wanting  to  complete  the  tale  of  his 
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mundane  felicity.  That  something  is  the  Garter.  Only 
when  entitled  by  a  special  act  of  Royal  grace  to  sport 
its  jewelled  George  and  Star,  its  broad  blue  riband  and 
slender  silken  strap,  buckled  below  the  knee,  may  he 
claim  a  place  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  Fortune's 
favourites.  The  blindfolded  dame  has  no  gift  of  greater 
price  to  bestow  upon  him.  He  is — or  should  be,  were 
perfect  contentment  a  human  attribute — a  man  without 
a  want  or  an  ambition. 

Yet  it  would  appear  that  an  object  fraught  with 
such  supreme  honour  and  glory  to  the  native-born 
Briton  may  be  full  of  offence  to  German  official  appre- 
hensions, as  a  symbol  of  disaffection  to  the  German 
State  and  of  conspiracy  against  the  Hohenzolleru 
dynasty.  This,  at  least,  was  the  view  taken  of  a 
young  lady's  garter  by  the  Staatsanwalt,  or  Public 
Prosecutor,  of  Colmar,  who — unmindful  of  the  axiom 
suggested  to  every  cultured  intelligence  by  that  article 
of  apparel  —  chose  to  "think  evil"  of  it,  thereby 
exposing  himself  to  conspicuous  discomfiture  and  well- 
merited  ridicule.  No  one  familiar  with  the  educational 
preparation  undergone  by  a  German  jurist  in  order 
to  qualify  him  for  advancement  to  high  rank  in  a 
provincial  hierarchy,  can,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that 
the  device  of  the  exalted  Order  founded  by  Edward  III. 
was  a  household  word  to  this  erring  functionary.  It 
may  safely  be  assumed  —  so  far-reaching  •  and  com- 
prehensive are  the  historical  teachings  of  German 
gymnasia — that  no  detail  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury's 
trifling  .social  mishap,  and  no  word  of  the  jesting 
comment  it  elicited  from  the  Royal  Plantagenet,  are 
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unknown  to  any  living  Prussian  State  Attorney.  The 
pity  of  it  was  that  he  of  Colmar  failed  to  apply  the 
lesson  of  the  past  to  an  incident  of  the  present.  Before 
investing  a  harmless  garter  with  sinister  significance, 
and  setting  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  German  law  in 
motion  to  frustrate  the  seditious  projects  of  which  he 
held  it  to  be  the  outward  and  visible  badge,  he  would 
have  done  better  for  himself  and  the  bureaucracy  in- 
corporate in  him  had  he  recalled  to  memory  the 
instructive  motto,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 
This,  however,  he  omitted  to  do ;  with  the  infelicitous 
result,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  the  Public 
Prosecutor  of  Colmar  in  the  Alsatian  Reichsland  in- 
continently became  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 

Amongst  the  festive  usages  of  the  Fatherland, 
handed  down  to  latter-day  Teutons  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  still  obtaining  in  the  more  unsophisticated 
regions  of  the  German  Empire,  is  that  of  the  distribution 
amongst  wedding-guests,  at  the  close  of  a  marriage- 
banquet,  of  sections  of  the  bride's  garter,  which  are 
worn  in  the  manner  of  nuptial  favours  by  their  male 
recipients,  to  whom,  if  single,  they  are  believed  to  be 
of  good  matrimonial  augury,  whilst  to  married  men 
they  are  supposed  to  bring  that  connubial  felicity 
which  finds  its  concrete  expression  in  "fair  issue.'* 
This  custom,  even  in  our  prosaic  age,  is  unflinchingly 
observed  at  wedding-feasts  in  many  a  German  family 
of  the  upper,  as  well  as  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
— notably  in  that  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  it  being  de 
rigueur  that,  whenever  a  Princess  of  that  august 
House  is  wed,  a  white  satin  ribbon,  edged  with  silver, 
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and  cut  up  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  personages 
bidden  to  the  marriage  revels,  shall  be  distributed  to 
these  latter,  according  to  their  respective  sexes,  by  the 
Court  Marshal  and  the  Mistress  of  the  Kobes.  In  virtue 
of  a  graceful  fiction,  this  ribbon  is  accepted  as  the 
luck-fraught  garter  worn  by  the  Eoyal  bride  on  her 
wedding-day,  of  which  it  is  a  souvenir  highly  prized 
by  those  to  whom  it  is  presented.  In  German  circles 
of  a  less  exalted  character,  however,  the  bride's  actual 
garter  —  sometimes  filched  from  her  by  the  chief 
groomsman — is  divided  into  small  pieces,  each  of  which 
becomes  a  perquisite  of  a  male  marriage-guest. 

It  seems  that  this  ancient  rite  was  fulfilled,  in  its 
every  detail,  at  the  wedding-feast  of  a  young  Alsatian 
lady,  the  niece  of  the  Burgomaster  of  Orschweiler — a 
village  near  Schlettstadt,  in  Ober-Elsass  —  who  had 
espoused  a  resident  in  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of 
Uttenheim.  The  principal  municipal  authorities  of  the 
three  above-mentioned  places  were  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  each  one  of  them,  in  due  course,  received 
his  morsel  of  the  bride's  garter,  a  silken  tricolour 
ribbon.  Their  worships,  in  common  with  the  other 
gentlemen  similarly  honoured,  and  in  faithful  ob- 
servance of  good  old  custom,  pinned  their  scraps  of 
garter  to  their  button-holes,  as  though  they  had  been 
badges  of  the  Order  of  Hymen,  and  continued  to  wear 
them  thus  conspicuously  displayed  throughout  the 
wedding-day  and  evening.  One  of  the  convives,  a 
hotel  proprietor  in  Schlettstadt,  retained  his  decoration 
while  returning  home  by  train  from  Orschweiler,  and 
was  publicly  upbraided  by  the  guard — presumably  a 
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German  patriot  of  the  aggressive  Prussian  pattern — 
with  disloyalty  to  the  Eeich,  evinced  by  flaunting 
the  French  national  colours  in  a  German  town  to  the 
manifest  and  imminent  impediment  of  the  public  peace. 
An  altercation  took  place ;  a  crowd  assembled ;  the 
incident  became  the  topic  of  the  day  in  Schlettstadt, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  so  small  a 
provincial  town,  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  local 
German  authorities,  who  doubtless  deemed  it  their 
bound  en  duty  to  report  the  whole  affair  to  their 
official  superiors  at  Colinar,  the  chef-lieu  of  Upper 
Alsatia. 

As  soon  as  the  Staatsanwalt  of  Colmar  learnt  that 
a  pro-French,  and  consequently  anti-German,  demonstra- 
tion, in  which  no  fewer  than  three  provincial  Mayors 
were  deeply  implicated,  had  been  made  in  the  district 
subjected  by  the  Kaiser's  Lieutenant  to  the  supervision 
of  his  legal  eye,  he  bestirred  himself  to  energetic  action. 
With  more  than  lightning-like  promptitude  he  instituted 
criminal  proceedings  against  the  wedding-guests,  one 
and  all,  for  publicly  displaying  emblems  calculated  to 
provoke  disorder,  rioting,  and  rebellion.  From  his 
point  of  view,  the  man  who  wore  a  shred  of  three- 
coloured  garter  in  his  button-hole  was  fit  for  treason, 
stratagem,  and  spoil,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  prosecution 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  As  the  German 
Penal  Code,  however,  despite  its  elaborate  provisions 
for  the  punishment  of  delinquencies  without  number, 
failed  to  supply  him  with  a  "  motive  of  indictment " 
exactly  dealing  with  the  garter  malefaction,  he  hunted 
up  an  obsolete  but  unrepealed  ordinance  passed  by  the 
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French  Provisional  Government  of  1848,  prohibiting 
the  display  of  symbols  likely  to  arouse  popular  excite- 
ment and  lead  to  breaches  of  the  peace. 

Under  this  archaic  statute,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
he  arraigned  the  Alsatian  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
exhorting  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  Colmar  to  make 
a  terrible  example  of  such  treasonable  malefactors. 
This,  however,  the  sagacious  Judges  of  that  Court 
declined  to  do,  on  the  manifest  ground  that  every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  alleged  offence 
negatived  the  assumption  that  the  prisoners  had 
intended  to  make  any  political  demonstration  what- 
soever, or  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  German 
patriots  by  exhibiting  a  French  emblem.  By  this 
sensible  and  equitable  sentence  the  too  zealous  State 
Attorney  not  only  was  baulked  of  his  prey,  but  in- 
flicted irreparable  injury  upon  his  professional  reputa- 
tion. Unsparingly  ridiculed  by  his  own  countrymen, 
as  well  as  by  the  French  press,  which  revelled  in  his 
discomfiture,  he  will  probably  abstain  for  the  future 
with  inflexible  persistence  from  meddling  with  young 
Alsatian  ladies'  garters,  even  when  worn  "with  a 
difference  "  by  wedding-guests. 

The  fair  daughters  of  Elsass,  who  are,  after  all, 
Germans  by  race  as  well  as  by  conquest,  will  do 
wisely,  nevertheless;  to  bear  in  mind — when  ordering 
their  nuptial  raiment — that  there  is  another  tricolour 
besides  the  French  red,  white,  and  blue ;  a  tricolour 
that  should  commend  itself  to  every  subject  of  the 
German  Kaiser,  and  to  which,  moreover,  no  Imperial 
official  may  venture  to  take  exception,  when  or  wherever 
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lie  may  see  it  displayed.  Had  the  garters  of  the 
Orschweiler  bride  been  executed  in  red,  white,  and  black 
—the  colours  of  the  German  Empire— no  cantankerous 
Staatsanwalt  or  thick-headed  Schaffner  could  have 
challenged  the  right  of  her  friends  to  wear  them  in 
their  button-holes  or  elsewhere.  It  was  the  blue  stripe 
on  the  ribbon  that  gave  the  alarm  to  official  patriotism, 
and  caused  so  much  inconvenience  to  at  least  three 
Burgomasters,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more 
eminently  respectable  persons.  Tricoloured  garters, 
beyond  all  dispute,  are  decorative  articles,  harmless  in 
themselves,  and  conducive  to  hilarity  in  connection 
with  the  marriage  rite ;  but  in  the  selection  of  their 
component  hues,  especial  care  should  be  taken  "  in 
partes  adnexse  "  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  powers 
that  be. 
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STATUES,  so  far  as  their  connection  with  Englishmen 
of  mark  is  concerned,  are  the  concrete  confutation  of 
the  time-honoured  adage,  "De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum." 
During  the  present  century,  if  not  ever  since  the 
auspicious  day  on  which  the  Koyal  Stuarts  "left  their 
country  for  their  country's  good,"  the  terrors  of  death 
have  been  painfully  intensified  to  British  statesmen, 
warriors,  and  philosophers  by  the  dread  conviction  that 
after  their  demise  their  grateful  but  inartistic  com- 
patriots would  infallibly  hasten  to  set  up  their  effigies 
in  bronze  or  stone  upon  some  exposed  and  much- 
frequented  spot,  where,  in  counterfeit  presentment,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  court  public  reprobation  for 
unnumbered  ages.  This  infelicitous  yearning  to  confer 
immortality  upon  illustrious  citizens  has,  in  more  than 
one  case,  prompted  the  English  nation  to  carry  cruel 
kindness  so  far  as  to  erect  statues  of  eminent  men  who 
— at  the  moment  when  they  were  thus  held  up  to 
general  opprobrium — had  not  yet  paid  the  'great  debt 
of  nature.  Few  of  them  survived  the  blow  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  popularly  believed 
that  the  monster,  which  formerly  glowered  at  Apsley 
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House  from  the  summit  of  the  arch  on  Constitution 
Hill,  fatally  undermined  the  robust  health  and  spirits 
of  the  Iron  Duke ;  and  everybody  knows  that  the 
beneficent  Peabody  breathed  his  last  within  a  week  of 
the  evil  day  upon  which  his  metal  effigy,  crammed 
into  an  arm-chair  several  sizes  too  small  for  it,  was 
unveiled  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

In  our  misdirected  anxiety  to  do  them  honour,  we 
have  wronged  many  of  our  Kings  and  legislators  more 
or  less  grievously.  Some,  bareheaded  and  trouserless, 
have  been  perched  upon  anomalous  horses ;  others  have 
been  equipped  with  a  blanket,  a  pair  of  sandals,  and 
a  scroll,  and  turned  out,  thus  insufficiently  clad,  to 
battle  with  the  elements  for  ever,  and  in  such  a 
climate  as  ours,  too ;  others,  again,  have  known  the 
dire  humiliation  of  being  perpetually  "  on  view," 
arrayed  in  the  prosaic  garb  of  every-day  life,  to  which 
Jupiter  himself  could  not  impart  impressiveness,  Apollo 
picturesqueness,  nor  Antinous  grace.  As  we  have  of 
late  years  partly  awakened  to  consciousness  of  the 
injury  we  have  thus  barbarously  inflicted  upon  a  large 
number  of  innocent — nay,  meritorious — persons,  a  cold 
shudder  now  runs  through  every  right-minded  English- 
man's veins  when  he  hears  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  raise  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  any  Anglo-Saxon 
worthy  who  has  deserved  well  of  his  country  retro- 
spectively or  contemporaneously.  It  is,  I  trust  and 
believe,  generally  felt  that  we  should  evince  a  deeper 
and  more  flattering  respect  for  our  august  dead  by 
doing  away  with  the  gruesome  monuments  which  at 
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present  offend  their  "  manes "  than  by  adding  to  the 
actual  stock  on  hand  of  such  unpleasant  memorials. 
A  deliberate  attempt  to  "  adorn " — save  the  mark  ! — 
one  of  our  Metropolitan  bridges  with  the  statues  of 
four  deceased  English  Monarchs  has  conspicuously  failed ; 
and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  defeat  of  this  alarming 
project,  to  whatever  conflicting  circumstances  it  may 
be  ostensibly  ascribed,  is  really  attributable  to  the 
reluctance  of  our  Municipality  to  recruit  the  plastic 
horrors  of  the  City  by  four  colossal  images  at  one  fell 
swoop.  A  Common  Council,  which  already  has  upon 
its  conscience  the  hideous  bronze  nightmare  of  Fleet 
Street,  is  scarcely  likely  to  run  any  further  risks  in  the 
direction  of  symbolical  and  decorative  statuary. 

"  Better  late  than  never "  is  a  universal  proverb, 
finding  expression  in  all  the  principal  languages  of 
Christendom  and  Heathenesse,  although  some  of  the 
nations  to  which  it  is  familiar  are,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  less  prone  to  lay  it  to  heart  than  others. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
raising  of  public  memorials  in  honour  of  the  great 
departed,  whose  achievements  in  connection  with  science, 
art,  and  literature  have  reflected  upon  their  fellow- 
countrymen  a  lustre  of  renown  that  has  endured  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  is  only  within  the  present 
century  that  Englishmen  have  to  some  extent  redeemed 
themselves  from  the  reproach  of  neglecting  ,to  accord 
this  posthumous  monumental  recognition  to  their  dead 
benefactors;  and  their  tardy  efforts  to  demonstrate  their 
gratitude  to  those  whose  debtors  they  were,  and  ever 
will  be,  for  increment  of  well-being  and  intellectual 
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enrichment,  have  not,  I  regret  to  say,  been  invariably 
crowned  with  success  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
The  genius  of  this  country  is  unquestionably  more  apt 
to  attain  excellence  in  the  useful  than  in  the  ornamental. 
In  feats  of  engineering  it  stands  unrivalled,  whereas  its 
inefficiency  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  modelling  is  a 
matter  of  world- wide  notoriety.  Grim  witness  is  borne 
to  the  inveteracy  of  this  national  shortcoming  by  the 
surpassing  hideousness  of  many  of  the  statues  erected 
in  our  public  places  to  the  memory  of  illustrious  warriors, 
statesmen,  philanthropists,  poets,  and  men  of  "light 
and  leading." 

In  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany, 
monuments  of  this  class  abound,  which  are  no  less  re- 
markable for  absolute  artistic  beauty  than  for  poetical 
treatment  of  frequently  commonplace  subjects.  Here, 
in  a  metropolis  of  boundless  wealth,  and  numbering  a 
larger  population  than  more  than  one  European  kingdom, 
it  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  single  statue  of  which — con- 
sidered as  a  work  of  art — London  has  a  clear  and  indis- 
putable right  to  be  proud.  Our  stone  and  metal  kings 
and  queens,  soldiers  and  sailors,  politicians  and  peers, 
exposed  to  sight  in  different  parts  of  this  capital,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  paramount  illustrations  of  the  national 
incapacity  in  certain  directions  so  scathingly  animad- 
verted upon  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  aptly  defined  by 
Charles  Dickens  as  the  art  or  science  of  "  How  Not  to 
Do  It."  Men  of  artistic  apprehensions  and  cultivated 
taste,  when  gazing  upon  these  gruesome  monsters,  may 
be  excused  for  wishing  that  the  illustrious  personages, 
thus  cruelly  caricatured,  had  been  utterly  forgotten  by 
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their  compatriots,  instead  of  suffering  post-mortem 
wrongs  which,  in  all  human  probability,  will  never  be 
redressed.  For  we  are  a  conservative  people,  to  whom 
it  rarely  occurs  to  take  down  a  statue  that  is  an  eyesore 
— "  lapis  offensionis  "  or  "  ses  scandali " — and  who,  when 
stricken  by  so  revolutionary  a  notion,  once  in  a  century 
or  so,  carefully  cart  the  abomination  away,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Great  Duke's  colossal  effigy,  and  set  it  up 
again  in  some  other  place,  there  to  fulfil  its  baneful 
mission  for  all  time  to  come. 

That  we  English,  where  statuary  is  concerned,  have 
not  what  the  French  call  a  "happy  hand,"  is  undeniable. 
The  same  cannot,  however,  with  truth  be  said  of  our 
vivacious  neighbours,  who  have  of  late  years  embellished 
their  capital  with  many  a  beautiful  memorial  well 
worthy  of  the  city  that  possesses  one  of  the  most 
spirited  equestrian  statues  in  existence — that  of  Henri 
IV.  Not  long  ago  the  Dumas  monument,  Gustave 
Dore's  finest  sculptural  work,  was  added  to  the  plastic 
iidornments  that  constitute  a  leading  attraction  of  Paris 
out-of-doors  ;  and  still  more  recently  it  was  judiciously 
resolved  that  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  poet  La 
Fontaine  should  grace  the  Kanelagh  at  Passy.  It  has 
been  for  many  years  past  a  subject  of  wonder  to  men  of 
letters  throughout  Europe  that  no  statue  should  have 
been  erected  to  the  author  of  the  immortal  Fables  by 
his  countrymen,  considering  the  importance  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  literary  fame  of  France.  At  length 
this  inexplicable  negligence  has  been  remedied.  The 
designing  and  execution  of  the  La  Fontaine  monument 
was  confided  to  M.  Dumilatre,  a  French  sculptor  of 
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conspicuous  talent.  It  has  been  carried  out  in  bronze, 
and  consists  of  a  pedestal  surmounted  by  the  poet's 
bust,  and  surrounded  by  groups  of  figures  emblematical 
of  his  apotheosis,  and  representing  some  of  the  furred  and 
feathered  dramatis  persona  of  his  best-known  works. 
In  the  chief  group  Glory  and  the  Genius  of  Fable  are 
incorporate  in  a  woman,  strewing  flowers  upon  the  base 
of  the  pedestal,  and  in  a  child  holding  a  rod  in  one 
hand  and  a  mask  in  the  other.  The  Fables  are  further 
illustrated  on  the  remaining  sides  of  the  memorial  by 
figures  of  a  majestic  lion — one  of  La  Fontaine's  favourite 
four-footed  heroes — of  the  familiar  Monkey  and  Cat, 
and  of  the  wily  Fox,  whose  memorable  flattery  of  the 
too-credulous  Crow  is  so  delightfully  set  forth  in  the 
metrical  narrative  commencing  with  the  lines,  "  Maltre 
Corbeau,  sur  un  arbre  perche,  Tenait  en  son  bee  un 
from  age." 

These,  and  thousands  more  of  the  polished  verses 
which  flowed  freely  from  La  Fontaine's  fertile  pen,  are 
household  words  to  every  well-educated  Frenchman  and 
Frenchwoman.  Since  they  were  written,  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  millions  upon  millions  of  French  children 
have  been  taught  to  recite  them,  and  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  probably  not  a  boy  or  girl  of  the  better 
classes  in  France  who  is  not  more  or  less  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  charming  myths  in  the  recounting 
of  which  La  Fontaine  displayed  alike  his  rare  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  versification  and  his  perfect  mastery  of  the 
French  language.  That  tongue,  indeed,  with  all  its 
delicate  intricacies  of  construction  and  in  all  its 
crystalline  clearness  of  expression,  has  never  been  more 
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daintily,  yet  forcibly,  handled  than  by  the  most  gifted 
of  Nicholas  Fouquet's  literary  proteges,  the  "Epicureans" 
of  Saint-Mande'.  To  the  generous  protection  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  unlucky  Finance  Minister,  who  rescued  the  poet 
from  poverty  and  fostered  his  talent  with  a  liberal  hand, 
La  Fontaine  owed  the  encouragement  which  enabled 
him  to  achieve  celebrity,  comparatively  speaking,  early 
in  his  career ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  the 
first  of  his  "  Contes  "  in  verse  was  written,  and  sold  to 
a  publisher  for  eight  hundred  "  livres  tournois,"  with  the 
special  object  of  relieving  his  benefactor's  necessities, 
when  the  "  grand  surintendant "  had  fallen  into  Royal 
disgrace,  and  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Fable-writers,  from  ^sop  down  to  Kingsley  and 
Carroll,  have  notoriously  exercised  a  powerful  and  wide- 
spread influence — for  the  most  part  salutary — upon  the 
minds  and  morals  of  their  fellow-men.  Their  appeals  to 
conscience  have  been  made  through  the  medium  of 
imagination ;  their  castigations,  administered  with  a 
light  and  seemingly  playful  hand,  have  been  minatory 
rather  than  punitive  ;  the  severity  of  their  teachings,  like 
the  bitterness  of  the  pill  gilded  by  the  chemist,  has  been 
masked  by  a  disguise  of  brilliant  and  fanciful  narrative. 
All  the  great  fabulists,  except  Ovid,  have  been  satirists, 
endowed  with  a  keen  .perception  of  human  weaknesses, 
and  with  the  capacity  of  holding  them  up  to  ridicule  or 
reprehension  in  a  more  or  less  entertaining  manner.  The 
fables  of  Fran§ois  Rabelais  afforded  to  their  gifted 
author  many  welcome  opportunities  of  scourging  his 
contemporaries'  sins  and  follies  with  whips  of 
scorpions ;  through  those  of  La  Fontaine,  on  the  other 
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hand,  runs  a  vein  of  gentle,  indolent  cynicism,  absolutely 
free  from  wrathfulness  and  ill-nature.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  poet  to  whom  France  has  tardily 
raised  a  splendid  monument  caught  the  infection  of 
scepticism  from  the  society  in  which  he  lived — a  very 
hotbed  of  ingratitude  and  incontinence,  intrigue  and 
frivolity.  Personally,  however,  he  was  one  of  the 
kindliest,  most  amiable,  and  most  unselfish  of  men, 
whose  nature  was  as  frank  and  limpid  as  his  wit  wa& 
bright  and  incisive.  In  appearance  and  manners  he  was 
singularly  agreeable  ;  socially  speaking,  the  only  draw- 
back he  suffered  from  was  an  incorrigible  absence  of 
mind,  which  frequently  placed  him  in  embarrassing 
situations,  and  seriously  militated  against  his  favour  at 
the  French  Court,  the  head-quarters  of  ceremonious 
punctilio  throughout  the  reign  of  "  Le  Eoi  Soleil."  La 
Fontaine  was  by  no  means  cut  out  for  a  courtier ;  but 
the  influence  of  his  courtly  surroundings  is  manifest  in 
the  mild  subtlety  with  which  he  put  forward  his 
humorous  protests  against  the  vices  of  mankind. 
Every  one  of  his  Fables  has  its  "  moral "  or  "  applica- 
tion," yet  never  obtruded  offensively  upon  the  reader's 
notice,  but  gracefully  suggested  rather  than  dogmatically 
enounced.  Many  a  homely  proverb  was  attractively 
propounded  in  the  elegant  verses  of  those  inimitable 
compositions,  and  doubtless  supplied  their  author  with 
the  text  upon  which  he  wrote  his  brief  metrical  sermons. 
Works  like  those  of  La  Fontaine  and  Andersen  have 
assuredly  done  much  to  "  soften  the  manners  and 
mitigate  the  brutality  of  men."  Our  world  is  the  better 
for  them  in  a  thousand  ways  ;  and  we  should  all  hail 
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with  rejoicing  any  public  and  lasting  recognition,  such 
as  that  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  gentle  "Epicurean" 
of  Samt-Mande,  that  may  be  accorded  to  the  immortal 
geniuses  from  which  they  sprang. 

Whilst  this  country  observes  a  passive  attitude 
towards  the  sculptor's  art,  and  even  manifests  some 
disposition  to  undo  the  evil  which  it  has  done  to  its 
great  men  in  the  past,  Roumania  has  resolved  to 
commemorate  the  former  residence,  upon  soil  that 
has  lately  come  into  her  possession,  of  a  distinguished 
Latin  poet.  More  than  eighteen  centuries  ag.o  Ovidius 
Naso,  having  given  umbrage  to  the  supreme  authorities 
of  his  native  land,  was  exiled  to  a  far-distant  Eoman 
possession,  situate  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Danube,  and  known  to  modern  geographers  by  the 
name  of  the  Dobrudscha.  The  banished  bard  conveyed 
his  household  gods  to  a  small  seaside  settlement  of  the 
peninsula  in  question,  the  classical  designation  of  which 
watering-place  was,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
transmogrified  by  the  "turbaned  Turk"  into  Kustendjie; 
lived  there  in  peaceful  obscurity  for  a  few  years,  and 
eventually  died  there.  Kustendjie  is  now  a  harbour, 
and  the  southern  terminus  of  an  English- built  line  of 
railway  running  across  the  Dobrudscha  from  Tchernavoda 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was  mainly  the 
acquisition  of  this  seaport  that  induced  Roumania  in 
1878,  under  great  pressure  put  upon  her  by  the  Powers 
signatory  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  to  exchange  her  Bessa- 
rabian  territory,  exclusively  populated  by  pure-blooded 
Dacians,  for  the  Dobrudscha,  an  unhealthy  and  poverty- 
stricken  province,  separated  from  the  Roumanian  king- 
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dorn  by  a  broad  and  swift-flowing  river,  and  inhabited 
by  an  omnium -gatherum  of  Bulgarians,  Turks,  and 
Eussians,  entertaining  no  sympathy  for  their  new 
masters,  and  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  sweet 
Eoumanian  tongue.  Since  Kustendjie  has  belonged  to 
the  Koumans  they  have  rechristened  it  Constandza, 
a  name  which  has  a  pretty  significance  of  its  own, 
while  preserving  a  certain  similarity  of  sound  to  the 
old  familiar  Turkish  appellation  of  the  tiny  town,  which 
— a  frowsy  little  conglomeration  of  houses  enough  when 
under  Moslem  rule — has  been  recently  converted  into 
a  fashionable  watering-place,  with  splendid  hotels, 
promenades,  and  bathing  accommodation. 

It  was,  doubtless,  in  the  pursuance  of  their  resolve 
to  embellish  Constandza  until  it  should  earn  European 
renown  as  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Dacian  diadem, 
that  the  Koumanian  Government  commissioned  the 
famous  Italian  sculptor  Ferrari  to  execute  a  full-length 
statue  of  Ovid,  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
handsome  square  upon  which  the  title  of  "  The  Place 
of  Independence"  has  lately  been  conferred.  The 
statue,  which  is  said  to  be  a  noble  work  of  art,  has 
already  been  set  up  by  skilled  workmen,  and  inaugurated 
in  the  presence  of  King  Carol,  Queen  Elisabeth — herself 
a  poet  of  no  mean  order — and  the  chief  dignitaries  of 
the  Koumanian  State.  It  represents  Ovid  holding  his 
tablets  in  one  hand  and  his  stylum  in  the  other,  which 
latter  also  supports  his  head;  and  on  the  base  of  the 
pedestal  are  inscribed  some  appropriate  verses  in  Latin, 
which  may  be  translated  thus :  "  I,  the  poet  Naso, 
chronicler  of  tender  loves,  who  lie  here,  perished  the 
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victim  of  my  own  genius.  Yet  let  it  not  grieve  thee, 
0!  passer-by,  however  sincerely  thou  mayst  have 
loved,  to  say  :  The  bones  of  Naso  are  softly  bedded." 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  Roumanian 
Government  have  gone  out  of  its  way  to  raise  a 
costly  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  classic 
poet  who  was  born  in  Italy  some  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  who  died  in  the  Dobrudscha,  which  was 
only  annexed  to  the  Dacian  realm  during  the  autumn 
of  1878,  ere  yet  Roumania  had  become  a  full-blown 
kingdom  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  an  easy 
one.  There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  —  of  a 
sentimental  as  well  as  an  ethnological  character,  we 
admit — why  the  Dacians  of  to-day  should  pay  lavish 
tribute  of  honour  to  the  illustrious  Ovidius  Naso,  whom 
they  have  a  well-founded  right  to  regard  as  their 
fellow-countryman.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  un- 
questionably of  Latin  origin  —  the  descendants  of 
Trajan's  legionaries,  and  of  the  colonists,  for  the  most 
part,  like  Ovid  himself,  political  exiles,  who  settled 
down  in  Dacia  when  that  fair  and  fruitful  land  was 
an  outlying  province  of  the  huge  and  unwieldy 
Roman  Empire.  The  Roumanian  language  as  spoken 
to-day — purified  by  Jon  Ghica  and  Vasilie  Alecsandri 
from  the  countless  Slav  and  Turkish  corruptions  that 
had  crept  into  it  during  the  thousand  years  of  sub- 
jugation suffered  by  Moldo-Wallachia  at  the  hands  of 
her  potent  neighbours — contains  over  eighty  per  cent, 
of  words  directly  derived  from  Latin  roots,  and  more- 
over retains  the  terminal  declension  of  nouns,  pronouns, 
and  adjectives  long  since  discarded  by  all  the  other 
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surviving  brandies  of  the  grand  old  Latin  tree  that 
flourished  luxuriantly  at  the  epoch  when  it  bore  such 
superb  poetic  fruit  as  the  "Metamorphoses"  of  Ovidius 
Naso  and  the  "  Carmina "  of  Horatius  Flaccus. 

Modern  Eoumania,  too,  has  produced  a  poet,  happily 
still  living,  whom  either  of  those  immortal  bards,  if 
summoned  from  the  Elysian  Fields  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  the  verses  of  Latter- Day  Latins,  would 
joyfully  recognise  as  worthy  to  rank  with  the  most 
accomplished  versifiers  of  antiquity.  "  Domnul"  Vasilie 
Alecsandri,  the  Roumanian  Laureate,  actually  occupying 
the  distinguished  and  responsible  position  of  Envoy  to 
the  French  Republic,  was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
gold  at  a  congress  of  the  literati  of  all  the  Latin  nations 
held  some  years  ago  in  the  South  of  France,  it  having 
been  unanimously  agreed  by  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Romansch  delegates  present  at  the  close  of  a  poetical 
tournament,  lasting  several  days,  that  he — the  Dacian 
Horace,  as  his  compatriots  love  to  call  him  —  had 
composed  the  noblest  of  all  the  poems  sent  in  for 
competition  on  that  occasion,  and  having  for  their 
theme  "The  Brotherhood  of  the  Latin  Peoples."  A 
nation  which  has  preserved  the  Roman  idiom,  well-nigh 
•undefiled,  throughout  ages  of  serfdom  and  persecution 
during  which  its  successive  oppressors  spared  no  effort 
to  impose  their  respective  vernaculars  upon  it,  and  which 
can  boast,  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ot 
so  genuine  and  genial  a  Latin  poet  as  Vasilie  Alecsandri, 
is  more  than  justified  in  claiming  kinship  with  dead 
Ovid,  and  in  setting  up  his  effigy  upon  ground  which 
belonged  to  Rome  when  he  lived  upon  it,  and  is  now 
once  more  an  integral  portion  of  a  Roman  realm. 
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OUR  means  of  interchanging  ideas  and  information  with 
the  highly  intelligent  beings  which  we  are  accustomed 
conceitedly  to  designate  "  the  lower  animals  "  are  un- 
fortunately limited  by  circumstances  over  which  neither 
we  nor  they  have  at  present  any  control.  Much  interest- 
ing and  useful  knowledge  remains  perforce  hidden  to  us 
by  reason  of  our  inability  to  understand  the  vernacular 
of  dogs,  horses,  and  many  other  shrewd  creatures  upon 
whom,  although  they  are  vocal  in  their  own  way  as  well 
as  ourselves — some  of  them  even  more  so — we  persist  in 
bestowing  the  generic  appellation  of  "  dumb  beasts." 
So  far  from  being  inferior  to  ourselves  in  every  respect, 
as  it  is  our  pleasure  to  assume  them  to  be,  they  have 
distinctly  the  advantage  of  us  in  understanding  a  great 
many  of  the  words  and  sentences  to  which  we  give 
utterance,  whilst  we,  the  self-sufficient  lords  of  the 
creation,  are  constrained  to  guess  at  their  meaning, 
basing  our  conjectures  on  their  general  demeanour  and 
particular  gestures,  rather  than  on  the  more  or  less 
articulate  sounds  by  which  they  endeavour  to  make 
themselves  intelligible  to  us. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  man  should  be  unable  to 
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learn  the  language  of  the  dog,  or  to  master  the  idiom  of 
the  horse ;  but  stranger  still  is  the  fact  that  animals  of 
the  so-called  inferior  classes  should  be  perfectly  capable  of 
communicating  their  feelings,  impressions,  and  wishes  to 
one  another  through  the  medium  of  a  speech  which  to 
us  is  utterly  incomprehensible.  That  they  are  gifted 
by  nature  with  this  marvellous  faculty  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  been  a  witness 
to  the  intimate  relations  so  frequently  obtaining  between 
horses  and  dogs,  or  who  has  noticed  the  confidential 
intercourse  carried  on  in  common  by  his  household  pets, 
despite  the  most  striking  incongruities  of  race  and  breed. 
Scarcely  less  surprising  is  the  canine  freemasonry  that 
unites  every  variety  of  dog  by  mysterious  bonds  of 
brotherhood.  The  Frenchman  and  the  American  do  not 
differ  in  appearance  more  conspicuously  than  the  turn- 
spit and  the  mastiff ;  yet  the  two  former,  if  brought  into 
contact,  will  be  absolutely  precluded  from  conversation 
by  their  respective  ignorance  of  one  another's  language, 
while  the  two  latter  will  be  observed  to  exchange  views 
without  the  least  difficulty,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
manifestly  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  Dogs,  indeed, 
are  as  a  rule  of  so  communicative  a  disposition  that, 
could  we  seize  the  true  significance  of  what  they 
strenuously  strive  to  say  to  us,  their  willing  testimony 
would  unquestionably  throw  light  upon  many  human 
conjunctures  destined,  for  lack  of  it,  to  remain  enveloped 
in  obscurity  ;  for  their  power  of  observation  is  no  less 
remarkable  than  their  retentiveness  of  memory. 

The  ends  of  justice  would  be  frequently  furthered 
could  dogs  be  legally  qualified  to  bear  witness  in  open 
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court  to  what  they  have  seen  and  heard.  Luckily  for 
the  guilty,  and  unluckily  for  the  unjustly  arraigned,  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  laws,  to  swear  a 
poodle  or  to  put  a  retriever  upon  its  oath.  Every  now 
and  then,  however,  the  decisions  of  Judges  and  magis- 
trates are  influenced  by  irresistible  conviction,  such  as 
cannot  be  gathered  from  mere  cut-and-dry  statutes  ;  and 
in  exceptional  cases  of  this  description  dogs  have  more 
than  once  played  an  important  and  even  decisive  part 
by  bringing  home  the  crime  of  murder  to  its  perpetrator. 
The  fully  authenticated  and  singularly  touching  story 
of  the  Dog  of  Montargis  affords  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  "  friend  of  man's  "  detective  ability  and  faculty 
of  identification.  The  clearness  and  endurance  of  his 
memory  and  the  staunchness  of  his  affection  have  been 
somewhat  more  recently,  but  no  less  delightfully 
exemplified  in  the  course  of  a  provincial  lawsuit,  in- 
cidentally to  which  the  evidence  of  a  dog  was  given 
with  such  directness  and  lucidity  that  a  well-known 
English  Judge  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  conclusive. 
In  the  County  Court  of  Crewe,  one  Joseph  Powell,  a 
draper  of  that  ilk,  sought  to  recover  possession  of  a  fox- 
terrier  from  James  Parker,  an  engine-driver,  who,  as 
he  alleged,  had  met  him  in  the  street  one  day  walking 
with  his  dog,  had  straightway  laid  claim  to  the  animal, 
and  had  there  and  then  taken  it  away  from  him.  It 
was  the  plaintiff's  fervent  and  by  no  means  unnatural 
desire  that  the  engines  of  the  law  should  be  energetically 
set  in  motion  to  compel  restitution  of  his  property,  or, 
in  default  thereof,  to  award  him  pecuniary  compensation 
for  his  bereavement,  to  the  amount  of  five  guineas.  He 
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put  one  witness  into  the  box,  who  deposed  to  having 
bred  the  dog,  and  another  who  declared  upon  oath  that 
he  had  trained  this  very  fox-terrier  specially  for  Mr. 
Powell's  delectation.  The  defendant,  on  his  part, 
solemnly  averred  that  he,  and  he  alone,  had  bred  the 
dog,  from  which  he  had  never  voluntarily  parted,  but 
had  been  severed  by  fraudulent  and  surreptitious 
means. 

Whilst  these  allegations  and  counter-allegations  were 
being  put  forward  the  dog  was  in  court,  conducting 
itself  decorously,  as  became  a  carefully  trained  member 
of  the  canine  "  fancy,"  and  doubtless  listening  with  keen 
but  undemonstrative  interest  to  the  pleas  and  rebutters 
of  its  rival  masters.  Any  student  of  the  doggish 
physiognomy  can  readily  picture  to  his  mind's  eye  the 
expression  of  critical  acumen  that  would  be  assumed  by 
the  countenance  of  so  deeply  interested  a  "  party  to  the 
suit "  whilst  following  the  arguments  of  counsel  on 
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either  side,  and  testing  the  value  of  their  professional 
eloquence  by  his  own  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Presently  his  Honour  the  Judge,  perplexed 
by  the  conflicting  character  of  the  evidence  adduced  for 
his  enlightenment,  gave  orders  that  the  dog  should  be 
promoted  from  its  station  in  the  body  of  the  court  to  a 
seat  on  the  bench,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  should  be 
placed  beside  himself  in  foro  justitice.  This  having 
been  done,  the  plaintiff — presumably  acting  upon  his 
Honour's  instructions — retired  to  the  further  end  of  the 
court  and  called  out,  "  Sam  !  Sam  ! " 

It  had  already,  I  should  observe,  been  admitted  by 
Mr.  Powell  that  the  fox-terrier  "in  litigation"  had  not 
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been  in  his  possession  for  some  months  previous  to 
the  day  of  trial.  Nevertheless,  on  hearing  its  name 
pronounced  in  a  tone  of  kindly  summons  by  its  old 
master's  familiar  voice,  the  faithful  animal  instantly 
leaped  down  from  its  distinguished  position  on  the  judicial 
bench,  threaded  its  way  through  the  crowded  court 
straight  to  the  spot  on  which  the  plaintiff  was  standing, 
and  gambolled  round  him  joyously,  proclaiming  the 
gladness  of  its  honest  heart  in  a  series  of  loud,  short 
barks,  the  meaning  of  which  was  as  plain  to  all  present- 
as  if  "  Sam  "  had  been  gifted  with  human  speech  for  the 
nonce,  and  had  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  rightful  owner, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  see  him  again.  Powell  is  the 
friend,  not  Parker ! "  It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact 
that  the  learned  Judge  took  the  dog's  word  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  and  pronounced  judgment 
accordingly. 

This  true  story  of  "Sam  the  Fox  Terrier,  and  his 
Adventure  in  the  County  Court,"  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  voluminous  chronicles  of  canine  sagacity  in 
which  every  dog-lover,  young  and  old,  is  deeply  versed. 
It  points  more  directly  to  the  tenacity  of  memory  and 
affection  that  characterises  our  four-footed  friends  than 
to  the  surprising  intelligence,  combined  with  receptive- 
ness,  which  enables  them  to  read  our  thoughts  in  our 
looks,  and  to  serve  us  in  a  thousand  ways  with  a 
promptitude,  punctuality,  and  exactitude  seldom  dis- 
played by  those  of  our  own  kind  whom  we  pay  to 
fulfil  our  behests.  Dogs  delight,  not  only  to  bark  and 
bite,  as  Dr.  Watts  would  have  us  believe,  but  to  aid 
us  in  our  sports,  guard  our  houses,  warn  us  against 
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impending  dangers,  sympathise  with  us  when  we 
are  in  trouble,  and  amuse  us  when  we  are  in 
the  humour  for  recreation.  They  are  the  most 
teachable  of  creatures,  grateful  for  the  instruction 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  often  far  more  retentive  of 
what  they  learn  than  their  masters.  They  take  pride 
in  their  acquirements,  and  are  always  amiably  ready  to 
exhibit  them  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  a  canine 
characteristic  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  sulky 
reluctance  too  often  manifested  by  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  when  solicited  to  contribute  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  their  elders.  Their  capacity  for  learning 
useful  feats  and  diverting  tricks  is  practically  unlimited. 
They  can  be  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  at  word,  to 
dance,  tumble,  to  act  in  melodrama,  light  comedy,  and 
broad  farce,  to  play  at  cards  and  dominoes,  tell  fortunes, 
and  conjure  with  amazing  adroitness. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  recently  dilated 
at  some  length  upon  the  remarkable  aptitudes  of  his 
favourite  black  poodle,  a  gifted  beast,  which  can  do 
well-nigh  anything  but  talk,  and  explained  the  process 
by  which  he  had  succeeded  in  teaching  this  sagacious 
and  observant  animal  to  prefer  a  silent  though  un- 
mistakable request  for  food  whenever  it  should  be 
hungry.  Sir  John  commenced  by  introducing  to  his 
poodle's  notice  two  cards,  one  of  which  was  blank, 
whilst  on  the  other  was  painted  the  significant  word 
"Food,"  in  large,  bold,  and  handsome  letters.  He 
then  laid  the  blank  card  on  an  empty  saucer,  placing 
the  printed  one  on  another  saucer  filled  with  bread 
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and  milk,  and  gave  the  order,  "  Bring  me  the  card ! " 
The  poodle  obeyed,  but  was  not  permitted  to  eat  from 
the  full  saucer  unless  he  brought  the  right  card  to  his 
master.  "In  about  ten  days,"  said  Sir  John,  "he 
began  to  distinguish  the  card  with  the  letters  on  it 
from  the  blank  card,"  and  finally  attained  unerring 
correctness  in  the  achievement  thus  ingeniously  and 
patiently  rendered  comprehensible  to  his  intellect. 
After  this  who  shall  say  that  dogs  are  governed  by 
mere  instinct,  and  that  reasoning  powers  have  been 
utterly  denied  to  them  ? 

Just  a  twelvemonth  ago  Prince  Bismarck  lost  his 
favourite  companion,  probably  the  only  friend  in  whom, 
for  a  good  many  years  past,  he  has  placed  implicit 
trust,  or  in  whose  society  he  has  found  unalloyed 
pleasure.  The  "Kealm-Dog"  paid  the  great  debt  of 
nature,  at  the  good  old  age — from  the  canine  point  of 
view — of  thirteen.  He  was  an  unusually  large,  bluish- 
gray,  smooth-coated  boar-hound,  of  the  variety  known 
in  Germany  by  the  designation  of  "Daenische  Dogge," 
and,  shortly  after  he  became  the  Chancellor's  property 
in  early  puppyhood,  received  the  name  of  "Tyras" 
from  his  illustrious  master — a  "style  and  title"  eminently 
appropriate  to  an  animal  remarkable  for  its  masterful 
disposition  and  proneness  to  sudden  anger  long  ere  it 
had  attained  years  of  discretion.  Throughout  life,  to  all 
men  save  one,  Tyras  continued  to  display  the  imperative 
and  choleric  phases  of  his  character;  but  the  huge 
hound's  attachment  to  Prince  Bismarck  was  absolute 
and  unswerving.  Upon  him  it  lavished  all  the  store 
of  unselfish  love  and  uncompromising  devotion,  of 
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perfect  obedience  and  exclusive  worship,  that  enriches 
and  ennobles  the  nature  of  many  a  single-hearted  dog. 
Its  affection  was  by  no  means  unrequited ;  indeed,  the 
Reichskanzler  and   Reichshund  were  fast  and  all   but 
inseparable  friends.     Tyras  seldom  quitted  his  master 
by  day  or  night ;   he  accompanied   the  Chancellor  in 
his   railway  journeys,   rides,    and   walks,   sate   by   his 
side  at  meals,  and  lay  in  his  bedroom  throughout  the 
hours  of  darkness,  keeping  a  watch  that  no  member 
of   the   household    dared   to   break   upon.     At   length 
the  good  dog,  the  faithful  crony,  the  vigilant  guardian, 
died,  leaving  his  great  master  sorrowful  and  friendless ; 
for  Bismarck's  is  an  isolated  individuality,  prohibited 
by  its   very   grandeur   from   intimate   commerce  with 
the  weaker  spirits  of  ordinary  mankind. 

The  German  Chancellor  is  a  lonely  Colossus,  saddened 
by  solitude.  For  men  who  attain  extraordinary  heights 
of  power  and  position  it  is  always  difficult  to  keep  their 
human  friends.  Thoroughgoing  mutual  amity  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  striking  disparity  in  station.  The 
soaring  genius  who  rises  to  empyrean  altitudes  leaves 
behind  him,  as  he  mounts,  successive  groups  of  associates 
with  whom  at  one  time  or  another  he  has  entertained 
views  and  sympathies  in  common.  Unable  to  keep 
up  with  him,  they  drop  one  by  one  out  of  his  life, 
for  the  most  part  resenting  his  capability  to  surmount 
their  level.  Prince  Bismarck,  in  particular,  has  in  the 
course  of  his  public  career  sacrificed  many  sincere  friend- 
ships to  what  he  has  believed  to  be  his  duty  to  his 
country,  and  has  often  repined  at  the  destiny  which 
has  compelled  him  to  make  personal  feeling  subservient 
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to  political  emergency.  The  loss  he  sustained  by  Tyras' 
death  was  an  irreparable  one ;  for  the  Chancellor  is  an 
old  and  broken  man,  enfeebled  by  chronic  illness  and 
bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  former  responsibili- 
ties, unlikely  to  form  new  attachments  or  to  give  his 
deceased  favourite  a  successor  in  his  regard. 

Tyras,  no  doubt,  has  found  a  fitting  place  of 
sepulture  in  the  grounds  of  Friedrichsruhe,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  Prince  Bismarck,  who  is  well  versed  in 
English  poetry,  has  caused  Byron's  memorable  distich 
to  be  engraven  on  the  Realm-Dog's  tomb :  "To  mark 
a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise ;  I  never  had  but 
one  —  and  here  he  lies ! "  Indeed,  the  epitaph  to 
"Boatswain,"  still  visible  at  Newstead,  would  be 
felicitously  applicable  to  "  the  remains  of  one  who 
possessed  strength  without  insolence,  courage  without 
ierocity,  and  all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices. 
This  praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  flattery  if 
inscribed  over  human  ashes,  is  but  a  just  tribute  to 
the  Memory  of  a  Dog " ;  for  such  a  dog  was  the 
departed  Tyras. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
Realm-Dog  that  have  reached  public  knowledge,  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that  on  one  occasion,  little  more  than 
eleven  years  ago,  he  all  but  frightened  the  late  Prince 
Alexander  Gortschakoff,  Russia's  venerable  and  wily 
Chancellor,  into  a  fit.  This  particular  feat  •  takes  us 
back  to  the  sultry  summer  of  1878,  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  "  guaranteeing  "  Powers  were  gathered 
together  at  Berlin  in  high  conference  over  the  vexed 
question  of  the  "Turkish  succession"  in  Europe.  A 
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day  or  two  before  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  under 
Prince  Bismarck's  presidency,  the  Eeichskanzler  was 
sitting  in  his  study,  a  pleasant  room  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  "Kadzivill"  Palace  in  the  Wilhelmplatz,  over- 
looking the  spacious  gardens  extending  from  the  rear 
of  that  stately  mansion  to  the  street  of  Koeniggraetz. 
Tyras,  as  usual,  was  crouched  at  full  length  close  to 
his  master's  chair.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a 
secretary  entered  with  the  announcement  that  "  His 
Highness  Prince  Gortchakoff  had  called,  and  was 
coming  up  the  stairs."  Prince  Bismarck  at  once  rose 
to  receive  his  illustrious  guest;  and  so  did  Tyras.  As 
the  aged  diplomatist  was  about  to  cross  the  threshold 
the  mighty  dog,  every  hair  on  him  bristling  with  fury, 
uttered  a  formidable  growl  and  sprang  forward.  Luckily 
his  master  caught  him  by  the  throat  ere  he  could  seize 
his  intended  prey,  and  dragged  him  from  the  room  by 
main  force.  Had  it  not  been  for  Prince  Bismarck's 
quickness  of  eye  and  strength  of  arm,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  incensed  hound,  whose  true  instinct 
detected  an  enemy  to  his  lord  in  the  approaching 
visitor,  would  have  throttled  Gortchakoff,  brought  him 
to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  worried  him  to  death  ere 
he  could  have  been  taken  off.  As  it  was,  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  the  Russian  Chancellor  recovered  sufficient 
composure  to  thank  his  host  for  having  saved  his 
life. 

About  two  years  later  two  delegates  from  Altona, 
charged  with  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  were  received  by  him  one  morning  in  special 
audience,  and  in  the  very  room  which  had  been  the 
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scene  of  the  foregoing  incident.  After  shaking  hands 
with  them,  the  Chancellor  resumed  his  seat  in  his  own 
particular  rocking-chair,  by  which  his  faithful  Tyras 
lay  stretched  out,  silently  observant,  and  the  delegates, 
Herren  Nothnagel  and  Semper,  sate  down  on  a  leathern 
couch  facing  His  Highness.  It  so  happened  that  Herr 
Nothnagel  held  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  right  hand. 
Being  an  energetic  speaker,  accustomed  to  emphasize 
argument  by  gesticulation,  he  waved  his  scroll  about 
while  addressing  the  Chancellor,  unmindful  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  movements  elicited  several  successive 
utterances  of  disapprobation  from  the  watchful  hound. 
Presently  Tyras  rose  to  his  feet  with  an  ominous  snarl ; 
whereupon  Prince  Bismarck,  unceremoniously  inter- 
rupting his  interlocutor's  remarks,  exclaimed  :  "  Do 
put  down  that  scroll,  I  beg  of  you.  My  dog,  like 
myself,  entertains  a  profound  aversion  to  every  kind 
of  paper.  He  believes  it  to  be  a  deadly  weapon." 
Herr  Nothnagel's  compliance  with  this  request  was  no 
less  prompt  than  satisfactory  to  the  "  Reichshund," 
which  forthwith  subsided  into  its  former  attitude  of 
pacific  vigilance. 

Otto  von  Bismarck's  fondness  for  big  dogs  displayed 
itself  conspicuously  during  his  early  youth,  and  has 
endured  without  abatement  to  his  old  age.  When  he 
was  a  wild  stripling  of  seventeen,  unusually  tall  and 
powerful  for  his  years,  and  still  leading  a  life*  of  unre- 
strained freedom  on  his  father's  estate  of  Kniephof,  he 
became  the  happy  possessor  of  the  first  of  all  the 
"  Danish  dogs  "  that  have  been  his  successive  chosen 
companions  throughout  more  than  half  a  century.  An 
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indefatigable  horseman  and  pedestrian,  he  was  never 
seen  riding  or  walking  in  any  part  of  the  "  Naugarder 
Kreise  "  without  this  huge  hound,  to  which  one  of  his 
many  biographers  alludes  as  a  "  privileged  personage," 
alike  feared  and  respected  by  all  the  peasantry  of  the 
district.  It  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  formidable-looking  dogs  of  its 
species  ever  bred  in  Germany.  When  young  Bismarck 
left  Kniephof  for  Goettingen,  there  to  matriculate  as  a 
student  of  the  law,  he  took  this  prepossessing  animal  with 
him.  It  shared  his  lodging  and  his  walks,  accompanied 
him  "  to  lecture,"  and  soon  became  the  terror  of  all  the 
more  timorous  University  dons. 

One  day,  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  some 
college  revelry  to  which  he  had  been  bidden,  the  "  most 
reckless  of  all  undergraduates  " — I  quote  his  chronicler's 
words — was  moved  by  the  spirit  to  hurl  a  wine-flask 
through  the  window  of  one  of  his  Professors.  Accord- 
ingly, early  next  morning  "  Dominus  de  Bismarck  "  was 
summoned  to  the  Council  House,  there  to  undergo 
solemn  reprimand  for  his  unruly  conduct.  He  appeared 
before  the  authorities  arrayed  in  a  showy  dressing- 
gown,  jack-boots  and  a  "top"  hat,  preceded  by  his 
enormous  boar-hound,  which  calmly  entered  the  "  wig- 
ging" room,  sauntered  up  to  the  "Kektor  Magnificus," 
and  sniffed  inquiringly  at  that  august  dignitary,  causing 
him  to  scramble  to  his  feet  with  breathless  haste,  and 
to  entrench  himself  behind  a  ponderous  arm-chair. 
Bismarck's  examination  was  postponed  until  he  had 
ejected  his  four-footed  companion  from  the  Council- 
chamber  ;  and,  on  his  returning  to  the  "  presence,"  the 
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Rektor,  before  commencing  his  interrogatory,  fined  the 
audacious  Junker  five  thalers  for  presuming  to  bring 
such  a  "  terrific  beast "  into  the  very  sanctum  uf 
University  rule  and  discipline. 

Later  on,  when  Bismarck  was  attached  as  "  auscul- 
tator  "  to  the  Urban  Tribunal  of  Berlin,  a  big  dog  was 
his  invariable  companion  during  his  unoccupied  hours  ; 
and  throughout  his  diplomatic  career  in  Frankfort,  St. 
Petersburg,  Paris,  and  other  capitals,  he  was  rarely  un- 
attended by  one  or  another  canine  follower  of  inordinate 
dimensions.  The  last  of  this  long  line  of  humble  re- 
tainers has  vanished  "  into  the  distant  land."  Tyras 
"  should  have  died  hereafter  " ;  for  I  can  well  believe 
that  the  German  Chancellor  may  have  wished  that,  at 
his  own  departure  from  the  scene  of  life,  "  his  faithful 
hound  should  bear  him  company." 


NOTE. — When  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  ex-Chancellor  at  Schloss 
Friedrichsruhe  last  June,  I  found  an  extremely  handsome  slate- 
coloured  hound,  own  grand-daughter  to  the  defunct  Tyras,  installed 
there  as  the  renowned  Kealm-Dog's  successor  in  Prince  Bismarck's 
favour,  which  she  shares  with  a  superb  Danish  dog,  presented  to  His 
Highness  a  year  ago  by  the  third  German  Emperor.  Tyras,  the 
Prince  told  me,  died  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  "sorrowing  master" 


in  a  last  look  of  loving  farewell. 
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FKOM  the  poetic  era  of  the  Greek  mythology  down  to 
our  prosaic  days  of  Agnosticism  and  other  unromantic, 
hard-headed  "isms,"  man  has  been  the  acknowledged 
and  willing  slave  of  woman.  The  fair  sex,  indeed,  has  its 
own  way  a  good  deal  more  generally,  and  conspicuously 
at  the  present  time,  than  it  had  of  yore,  and  strong  men 
of  the  nineteenth  century  pay  tribute  of  sweet  servitude 
to  latter-day  Omphales  and  Delilahs  every  whit  as 
lavishly  as  did  those  brawny  antique  heroes,  Hercules 
and  Samson.  An  important  change,  however,  has  of 
late  supervened  in  the  attitude  of  our  irresistible  sub- 
jugators, with  regard  to  the  partition  between  the  sexes 
of  the  bread-earning  avocations  and  practical  pursuits 
of  every-day  life.  Formerly,  women  of  indisputable 
ability  were  content  to  let  men  work  for  them,  surround 
them  with  comforts  and  luxuries,  and  guard  them 
against  contact  with  the  rough  realities  that  bristle  in 
the  path  of  every  active  worldly  career.  The  outward 
and  visible  share  of  the  sexes'  joint  duties  assigned 
to  woman,  and  by  her  accepted,  was  the  ornamental 
one ;  her  inestimable  utility  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
domestic  circle,  in  which  she  played  the  role  of  "  a 
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ministering  angel,"  for  the  most  part  successfully.  She 
adorned  and  ruled  society  by  her  beauty,  grace,  taste, 
and  astuteness ;  she  was  the  tutelary  genius  of  home  in 
virtue  of  her  gentleness,  amiability,  sympathetic  capacity, 
and  unselfishness.  Of  her  privileges  in  either  direc- 
tion she  was  justly  proud,  and,  if  in  exceptional  cases 
she  experienced  a  fitful  ambition  to  share  the  vicissitudes 
of  man's  hard  struggle  for  a  livelihood,  for  wealth,  and 
for  public  distinction,  she  carefully  repressed  her  "  un- 
feminine  "  impulses,  and  even  for  the  most  part  sedu- 
lously disclaimed  them. 

The  view  of  life  taken  by  good  and  clever  women 
fifty  years  or  so  ago  is  admirably  represented  in  the 
novels  of  Jane  Austen  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  whose 
heroines — girls  of  strong  character  and  striking  in- 
tellectual ability — were  one  and  all  man-worshippers, 
each  of  them  absorbingly  devoted  to  some  particular 
member  of  the  sterner  sex,  irrespective  of  his  imperfec- 
tions of  temper  and  irregularities  of  conduct,  and  eager 
to  efface  themselves,  their  lofty  aspirations  and  brilliant 
talents,  in  the  shadow  of  his  mightier  individuality. 
Men  had  "  a  good  time "  when  women  unaffectedly 
regarded  them  as  superior  beings,  if  only  in  the  sense 
of  possessing  powers  fitter  than  their  own  wherewithal 
to  fight  and  win  the  battle  of  life.  "  Mais  nous  avons 
changd  tout  cela "  as  radically  and  surprisingly  as 
Moliere's  immortal  empiric  altered  the  positions  of  the 
vital  organs ;  or  rather  the  ladies  themselves  have  done 
it  for  us.  Nowadays  they  claim  their  part  in  the  con- 
test, as  well  as  in  its  rewards.  "Sweet  girl-graduates" 
compete  with  their  male  fellow-students  for  double- 
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firsts,  wranglerstiips,  and  honours,  "non  sine  gloria." 
Young  ladies  study  medicine,  surgery,  and  law,  pass 
examinations  triumphantly,  take  their  degrees,  and 
practise  the  liberal  professions  no  less  creditably  than 
remuneratively  to  themselves.  They  have  not  yet  gone 
in  for  divinity  as  a  calling ;  the  pulpit  is  still  man's 
stronghold,  uninvaded  by  female  daring ;  but  how  long 
it  will  remain  so  I,  for  one,  dare  not  venture  to  con- 
jecture. Meanwhile,  our  postal  and  telegraphic  services 
teem  with  lady-clerks ;  and  those  who,  barely  a  genera- 
tion ago,  asked  no  more  than  to  be  the  partners  of  our 
joys  and  sorrows,  now  betray  a  settled  resolve  to  "push 
us  from  our  stools "  when  and  wherever  they  can 
establish  their  "inborn  right"  to  do  our  work  more 
cheaply  and  efficiently  than  we  can  possibly  afford  to 
do  it  ourselves. 

As  far  as  the  medical  profession  is  concerned,  these 
are  times  when  emulation  hath  a  thousand  daughters,  as 
well  as  sons,  who  one  by  one  pursue.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, do  learned  "doctoresses"  daily  infringe  man's  time- 
honoured  monopoly  of  the  healing  art ;  they  qualify  for 
the  hallowed  privilege  of  wearing  wig  and  gown,  coif 
and  bands,  and  threaten  the  heretofore  sacred  precincts  of 
Bench  and  Bar  with  irruption.  In  Belgium,  a  question 
of  burning  interest  to  the  fair,  or  unfair,  sex,  has  been 
solemnly  mooted — to  wit,  whether  or  not  women  have 
a  right  to  exercise  the  profession  of  legal  advocates  in  all 
its  branches  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  they  may  plead  in 
open  court,  give  advice  in  chambers,  draw  up  briefs, 
settlements,  and  wills,  grant  notarial  certificates,  act  as 
conveyancers,  solicitors,  and  attorneys,  and  levy  fees  for 
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their  professional  ministrations  in  conformity  with  the 
established  tariffs.     Mademoiselle  Popelin,  a  "  Doctoress 
of  Laws,"  in  virtue  of  a  regular  LL.D.  diploma  "utriusque 
juris"  conferred  upon   her   by   a  Belgian    University, 
raised  this  momentous  issue,  and  proposed  to  present 
herself  before  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  in  Brussels  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Bar. 
The   Belgians,  like   their   neighbours   the   French,  are 
nothing     if    not     logical ;    and,    should    the    learned 
"doctoress"  eventually  establish  her  right  to  plead  in 
the  courts  as  unrestrictedly  as  any  bearded  advocate, 
the  time  will  surely  come — in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Tame 
Lion,  at  least — when  lady-solicitors  will  draw  briefs  for 
and   ''instruct"  lady-counsel,  who  in   their   turn  will 
cross-examine    witnesses,    especially    male    ones,    with 
merciless  severity,  will  thrill  the  hearts  of  jurymen — 
perhaps  of  jury  women — with  emotional  and  persuasive 
eloquence,  and  will  "  puzzle  the  will"  of  venerable  lady- 
judges  with  the  ingenious  special  pleading  in  which  so 
many  unprofessional  females,  as  yet  untrained  in  the  quips 
and  quiddities  of  the  law,  already  excel.     A  good  many 
Belgian  advocates  are  more  remarkable  for  erudition  and 
sagacity  than  for  personal  beauty ;  and  what  chance,  I 
would  ask,  could  a  plain  barrister  of  the  male  persuasion 
hope  for  with  a  susceptible  jury,   were  he  opposed  to 
a  lovely  young  ringleted  "  junior,"  or   to  a  "  leading 
counsel "  of  surpassing  beauty,  in  all  the  ripe  plenitude 
of  maturer  charms  ? 

Assuming  that  the  Brussels  High  Court  of  Appeal 
pronounce  judgment  one  of  these  days  in  favour  of 
Mademoiselle  Popelin's  application,  I  cannot  but  admit 
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the  possibility,  although  I  do  so  in  fear  and  trembling, 
that  British  jurisprudence  may  some  day  follow  the 
example  set  to  it  by  that  of  Belgium.  In  this  country, 
as  it  is,  the  Chief  of  the  State  is  a  lady ;  and,  it  may  be 
argued  with  dangerous  plausibility,  if  a  great  nation 
recognises  a  wise  and  accomplished  woman  as  a  fit 
person  to  rule  over  it,  why  should  it  not  confide  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  its  laws,  and  in  the  defence  of 
its  private  citizens'  interests,  to  other  wise  and  accom- 
plished women,  possessing  all  the  legal  qualifications  at 
present  required  from  male  candidates  for  the  Bar  and 
the  Bench  ? 

We  may  continue  to  hold  women  debarred,  by  their 
physical  disabilities,  from  embarking  in  the  military  and 
naval  careers.  Certain  passages  in  Scripture  may  be 
interpreted  as  prohibiting  them  from  the  occupancy  of 
any  ecclesiastic  office — except  that  of  a  pewr-opener,  to  the 
tenure  of  which  ordination  is  not  essential.  There  is 
little  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  will  be  authorised 
to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls  in  any  Christian  country, 
while  their  position  in  lands  where  Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism,  or  Brahminism  is  the  prevalent  religion,  does 
not  warrant  the  belief  that,  for  some  centuries  to  come 
at  least,  they  will  there  be  officially  entrusted  with 
sacerdotal  functions. 

The  practice  of  the  law,  however,  does  not  involve 
any  physical  requirements  which  women  are  unable  to 
fulfil ;  nor  does  it  violate  any  Apostolic  decree,  con- 
demning them  to  observe  silence  in  church,  or  otherwise 
restricting  their  activity  in  connection  with  matters 
ecclesiastical.  They  already,  as  doctors  of  medicine  and 
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certificated  surgeons,  dispute  the  arena  of  curative 
science  with  the  so-called  lords  of  the  creation,  amongst 
whom,  oddly  enough,  they  find  the  vast  majority  of 
their  patients,  sufferers  of  their  own  sex  manifesting,  for 
the  most  part,  an  unconquerable  distrust  in  their  pro- 
fessional skill.  Why  should  they  not  be  equally  suc- 
cessful, or  even  more  so,  as  solicitors  and  barristers  ?  It 
is  my  humble  opinion  that,  with  average  British  juries, 
they  would  carry  everything  before  them ;  for  most 
jurymen  are  Benedicks,  and  where  is  the  respectable 
married  man  who  can  withstand  the  wiles  and  blandish- 
ments of  lovely  woman,  when  opposed  to  the  cut-and- 
dry  logic  and  cold,  dispassionate  arguments  of  uncomely 
man  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  profound  consciousness 
of  male  weakness  in  this  regard  may  prompt  our  legis- 
lators to  resist  any  attempt  to  alter  existing  legal 
ordinances  in  the  direction  aimed  at  by  the  Belgian 
"  doctoress."  Let  them  bear  in  mind  the  prudent 
action  of  the  sages  who  ruled  Bologna  University  some 
four  centuries  ago,  and  who,  having  permitted  a  learned 
lady  of  those  days,  as  beautiful  as  she  was  erudite  and 
eloquent,  to  lecture  on  rhetoric  to  the  students  in  hall, 
stipulated  that  she  should  deliver  her  discourses  from 
behind  a  green  curtain,  so  that  her  overpowering  loveli- 
ness should  not  have  a  chance  to  distract  the  attention 
or  bias  the  judgment  of  her  youthful  and  consequently 
inflammable  hearers. 

There  are  ladies  galore  nowadays  who,  not  content 
with  curing  our  maladies,  taking  charge  of  our  legal 
interests,  and  lecturing  in  our  colleges,  yearn  to  fight 
our  battles  for  us  on  the  field  of  glory,  and  to  shed  their 
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blood  in  considerable  quantities  pro  aris  etfocis.  Such 
a  one  has  been  "  on  the  rampage  "  in  France  for  some 
years  past,  incessantly  striving,  though  with  indifferent 
success,  to  arouse  her  fellow-countrywomen  to  a  full 
sense  of  their  patriotic  duties  and  military  capabilities. 
In  connection  with  bold  and  sparkling  enterprise, 
Madame  Astie  de  Valsayre  is  assuredly  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  her  sex  in  an  age  which,  whatever  its  short- 
comings in  other  respects,  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
emancipated  women  from  well-nigh  every  disability 
imposed  upon  them  by  old-world  wisdom  or  deeply- 
rooted  prejudice.  Not  long  ago  she  fought  a  determined 
duel  with  Miss  Shelby,  a  young  American  spinster, 
whose  own  somewhat  aggressive  strong-mindedness 
prompted  her  to  misapply  the  word  "idiot "  to  a  lady 
of  advanced  views  and  quick  resolves.  Madame  de 
Valsayre  might  have  endured  this  indignity  without 
suffering  any  appreciable  loss  of  self-respect  or  social 
prestige — for  she  herself  must  have  been  supremely 
conscious  that  imbecility  was  by  no  means  the  intel- 
lectual infirmity  with  which  she  could  justly  have  been 
reproached,  and  all  those  persons  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  acquaintanceship  with  her  cannot  but  have  been 
struck  by  the  singular  inappropriateness  of  Miss  Shelby's 
epithet.  The  indignant  Frenchwoman,  however,  smart- 
ing under  "the  hurt  that  honour  feels,"  promptly 
adopted  the  course  of  action  ascribed  to  a  popular 
heroine  of  ballad  lore,  although  with  far  less  tragical 
results.  Like  the  travestied  maiden  who  followed  a 
faithless  lover  to  the  sea  "  under  the  name  of  Kichard 
Carr,"  Madame  de  Valsayre  "  called  for  sword  and  pistol, 
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which  did  come  at  her  command " ;  but,  although 
shrewdly  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  former  lethal  weapon, 
which  was  imprudently  chosen  by  the  fair  recipient  of 
her  challenge,  she  limited  herself  to  the  infliction  of  a 
slight  scratch  on  Miss  Shelby's  sword-arm,  thus  proving 
herself  as  merciful  as  she  was  strong. 

Shortly  after  this  remarkable  exploit,  she  volunteered 
to  undergo  inoculation  with  hydrophobiac  virus  at  the 
hands  of  M.  Pasteur,  who  respectfully  declined  to  make 
her  the  subject  of  any  scientific  experiment  whatsoever- 
This  rebuff,  however,  by  no  means  quenched  her  thirst 
for  perilous  adventure.     It  happened  just  then  that  a 
Swedish  doctor,  named  Grusdlbach,  was  setting  forth  in 
Paris  the  manifold  advantages  of  a  process,  invented  by 
himself,    for   suspending    animation   in    human   bodies 
afflicted  by  hitherto  incurable  diseases.     He  proposed  to 
freeze  his  patients  gradually  into  a  condition  of  sustained 
insensibility,  to  cure  their  maladies  at  his  leisure  whilst 
they  should  remain  in  that  impassive  state,  and  even- 
tually —  after  the  lapse   of  a   year  or  two,   or   more, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case — to 
thaw  them  to  consciousness,  perfectly  re-equipped  with 
health,  strength,  and  spirits.     No  sooner  did  this  novel 
system  of  treatment  reach  Madame  de  Valsayre's  cog- 
nisance, than  she  eagerly  volunteered  to  be  frozen  for  a 
couple  of  years  in  the^  interests  of  science.     Her  offer 
must  have  been  a  keen  temptation  to  the  Scandinavian 
refrigerator ;    and  yet,    with   admirable    self-denial,  he 
declined  it  on  the  ground  that  the  candidate  for  congela- 
tion,  being  sound   in   wind   and   limb,  was   not   fully 
qualified    to   illustrate    the   curative   efficiency   of    his 
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method.  This  fresh  disappointment  left  Madame  de 
Valsayre  free  to  turn  the  irrepressible  current  of  her 
energies  in  another  direction  ;  and  she  forthwith  an- 
nounced her  immutable  resolve  to  proceed,  accompanied 
by  her  former  antagonist,  Miss  Shelby,  to  the  Conga 
region,  there  to  assist  M.  de  Brazza  in  enlightening  the 
local  negro's  untutored  mind. 

I  am  emboldened  to  infer  that  the  energetic  African 
explorer  in  question  must  have  directly  or  indirectly 
discouraged  Madame  de  Valsayre,  in  relation  to  the 
philanthropic  project  above  referred  to,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  she  subsequently  engaged  in  a  strenuous 
endeavour  to  organise  a  gymnastic  and  fencing  society 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  French  matrons  and  maidens. 
In  advocating  this  scheme  she  pointed  out  that  assiduous 
practice  of  the  sword  exercise  would,  in  the  first  place, 
develop  the  female  figure  in  a  highly  desirable  manner, 
and,  in  the  second,  would  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  general  health  of  France's  rising  generation  of  girls. 
These  allegations  teem  with  truth,  but  not  with  novelty. 
Humorous  writers  have  more  than  once  called  public 
attention  to  the  advantages  which  the  softer  sex  may 
derive  from  studying  the  noble  art  of  self-defence  and 
becoming  adepts  in  the  mysteries  of  carte  and  tierce. 
Fencing  is  an  accomplishment  which,  like  the  game  of 
racquets,  brings  into  play  every  muscle  in  the  human 
body ;  nevertheless,  it  has  its  drawbacks  for  ladies, 
however  thick  and  rigid  the  protective  plastron  they 
may  prudently  wear  whilst  receiving  lunges  in  the 
direction  of  the  vital  organs.  Calisthenics,  however,  are 
salutary  exercises  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  and,  as  such. 
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are  regularly  taught  in  the  majority  of  English  ladies' 
schools,  whilst  throughout  Germany  they  constitute  an 
indispensable  element  in  female  education. 

There  is  more  than  meets  the  eye,  however,  in 
Madame  de  Valsayre's  gymnastic  propaganda,  and  more 
especially  in  her  fervent  advocacy  of  swordswomanship. 
This  latter  is  but  a  means  to  the  end  which  she  really 
has  in  view,  and  which  is  dimly  foreshadowed  in  her 
light-hearted  suggestion  that  it  may  be  as  well  at  some 
future  date  to  raise  and  train  a  battalion  or  so  of 
"  Franches  Tireuses."  She  would  first  fortify  the  frames 
and  stiffen  the  sinews  of  her  fellow-countrywomen  by 
exercising  them  on  the  horizontal  bar  and  many-runged 
ladder  ;  then  teach  them  to  apply  their  newly-acquired 
strength  to  the  expert  use  of  rapier  and  sabre,  rifle  and 
bayonet ;  and,  finally,  subject  them  to  military  discipline, 
by  the  aid  of  which  their  individual  and  collective 
efficiency  as  instruments  of  slaughter  might  be  raised  to 
the  highest  known  standard  of  potential  destructiveness. 
French  women,  having  passed  with  credit  through  the 
gymnasium,  the  fencing-school,  and  the  drill-yard,  would 
be  enabled  to  take  the  field  in  formidable  legions  and 
wrest  the  full  acknowledgment  of  woman's  rights  from 
their  bearded  oppressors  at  "  point  of  fox."  It  may, 
without  casting  the  least  slur  upon  their  valour  or 
patriotism,  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  they  would 
care  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  an  active  campaign 
against  the  regular  troops  of  their  country's  "  hereditary 
foe,"  the  stalwart  and  resolute  German,  whom  no 
scruples  of  gallantry  would  restrain  from  shooting  them 
down  or  bayonetting  them  in  the  imminent  deadly  fray. 
VOL.  i.  o 
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In  all  probability  they  would  utilise  their  increased 
potency  to  coerce  their  unfortunate  male  compatriots  ; 
and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  extremes  of  exaction 
their  political  and  administrative  ambitions  might  not 
prompt  them  were  they  once  armed  to  the  teeth,  skilled 
in  the  manipulation  of  their  weapons,  and  instructed  in 
the  art  of  war. 

At  the  mere  thought  that   so  formidable  a  factor 

in  the  terrible  problems  which  Eepublican   France  is 

vainly    endeavouring    to    solve    may   be    called     into 

existence  at  any  moment,  every  intelligent  Frenchman 

may  well  shake  in  his  shoes.     If  Madame  de  Valsayre's 

proposal  has  reached  the  ears  of  M.  Prudhomme — that 

typical  lover  of  order  and  tranquillity  who,  with  the 

peaceable,    thrifty     French    peasant,    has    enabled    his 

suffering  native  land  to  rally  from  so  many  crushing 

calamities — in  all  probability  he  is  not,  at  the  present 

date,  spending  his  spare  time  exclusively  in  invoking 

blessings  on  the  head  of  the  spirited  innovator.     French 

women  of  late  years  have  earned  far  more  distinction 

than  their  male  relatives  and  friends  could  have  desired 

by  their  nimble  and  frequent  handling  of  the  revolver 

and   the  vitriol  phial,   not  to  mention   the  lavish  use 

of    petroleum- -  by    which   bands   of    unsexed    viragoes 

aggravated  the  indescribable  horrors  of  the  Commune. 

The  pangs  of  unrequited  love,  the  shame  of  betrayal, 

the   mortification    of  abandonment  —  these   and   many 

other  cruel  wrongs  which  fill  the  female  breast  with 

despair  too  often   suggest   self-destruction   to   English 

and  German  women  as  the  one  supreme  cure  for  all 

their  woes.     Not  less  frequently,  as  recent  experiences 
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Lave  amply  demonstrated,  do  they  prompt  French- 
women to  turn  savagely  upon  the  men  who  have 
wrecked  their  lives,  and  slay  them  without  mercy. 
The  lenient  view  invariably  taken  by  French  juries 
of  female  vengeance,  expressing  itself  in  deliberate  and 
pitiless  homicide — even  when  not  provoked  by  actual 
physical  outrage — has  unfortunately  encouraged  the 
reckless  distribution  of  bullets  and  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  hands  of  angry  and  unscrupulous  women.  Any 
further  step  in  the  direction  of  fostering  a  taste  for 
the  employment  of  deadly  weapons  in  adjusting 
domestic  differences  or  avenging  personal  insults  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  by  Frenchmen  as  of  good  augury 
to  their  prospects  of  longevity  in  the  immediate  or 
remote  future.  In  the  hands  of  an  accomplished 
maitresse  d'armes,  even  a  swordstick — the  legality  of 
carrying  which  in  public  thoroughfares  has  been  affirmed 
by  a  French  tribunal — may  abbreviate  the  mundane 
career  of  many  a  light-hearted  trifler,  whose  conduct, 
however  reprehensible,  can  scarcely  be  held  to  deserve 
death.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  and  with  confidence, 
that  the  notable  common-sense  of  Frenchwomen  in 
general  will  deter  them  from  exchanging  the  needle 
for  the  small-sword,  and  the  scissors  for  the  sabre. 


o  2 


EDUCATIONAL   BLUNDERS   AND 
SHORTCOMINGS. 


ENGLISHMEN  are  slowly  awakening  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  linguistic  shortcomings,  and  to  the  conviction 
that  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  languages  other  than 
their  own  is  really  necessary  to  them,  inasmuch  as  its 
possession  may  enable  them  to  a  certain  extent  to 
hold  their  own  in  commercial  rivalry  with  their 
polyglot  foreign  competitors.  Despite  the  inroads 
made  by  these  latter  within  the  last  twenty  years 
upon  markets  of  which  we  formerly  had  the  monopoly, 
we  are  still  the  leading  traders  and  carriers  of  the 
world,  and  as  such  should  be  careful  to  equip  our 
intellects  with  every  sort  of  knowledge  and  accomplish- 
ment that  may  qualify  us  to  maintain  the  high  reputa- 
tion for  practicality  and  business  capacity  won  for  us 
by  the  enterprising  spirit  and  indomitable  persistence 
of  our  forefathers. 

Trade,  though  infinitely  more  extensive  than  it  was 
before  railways,  steamships,  and  telegraphs  developed 
it  to  hitherto  undreamt  -  of  proportions,  is  not  so 
lucrative  to  individuals  as  it  was  in  the  "good  old 
days."  Competition,  by  lowering  prices,  has  diminished 
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profits,  and  is  practised  with  a  fierce  eagerness  strangely 
contrasting  with  the  decorous  emulation  that  mildly 
glowed  in  the  breasts  of  British  merchants  when  their 
transactions  were  mainly  carried  out  by  such  mechanical 
appliances  as  cumbersome  wains,  small  sailing  vessels, 
and  the  twopenny  post.  Commissions  are  divided  and 
subdivided  until  their  fractional  parts  scarcely  suffice 
to  pay  the  office  expenses  of  the  brokers  and  agents 
who  share  them.  It  appears  to  be  the  engrossing 
purpose  of  business  men  nowadays  —  manufacturers, 
wholesale  dealers,  and  retailers  alike — to  undersell  one 
another,  and  to  look  exclusively  to  "large  sales  and 
quick  returns"  for  their  remuneration. 

The  general  adoption  of  these  internecine  commercial 
principles  has  rendered  an  almost  preternatural  smart- 
ness indispensable  to  those  who  earn  their  livelihood 
by  fabricating,  buying,  and  selling  the  commodities  of 
which  mankind  at  large  stands  in  continual  need. 
Commercial  travellers  and  clerks,  to  be  worth  their 
salt  in  these  hard  times,  must  be  fluent  and  idiomatic 
linguists,  able  accountants,  past-masters  in  the  mystery 
of  exchanges,  and  deeply  versed  in  what  may  be  called 
the  business  geography,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

In  Germany,  the  intellectual  and  technical  training 
which  qualifies  young  men  for  every  variety  of  com- 
mercial employment  is  systematically  imparted  to  them 
in  educational  establishments  specially  organised  for 
that  purpose ;  and  in  these  colleges  modern  languages 
are  taught  with  a  thoroughness  that  is  unfortunately 
unknown  in  the  clumsily  managed  institutions  which 
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we  are  accustomed,  in  this  country,  to  dignify  with 
the  inappropriate  title  of  "  commercial  academies." 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  for 
instance,  is  regarded  throughout  the  Fatherland — and 
in  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Italy  as  well — as  an  essential 
in  the  preparation  of  a  youth  for  a  manufacturing, 
trading,  or  financial  career,  and  is  therefore  imparted 
to  scholars  of  these  classes  so  assiduously  and  in- 
telligently that,  when  they  have  completed  their 
course  of  studies,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  their 
examination-papers  prove  them  to  be  as  conversant 
with  the  idiom  of  France  as  with  that  of  their  native 
land.  The  French  taught  to  the  British  schoolboy,, 
whether  in  a  "commercial  academy"  or  a  public 
school,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  qualify  him  to  carry  on 
the  simplest  impromptu  conversation  in  an  intelligible 
fashion,  or  to  write  the  most  prosaic  business  letter 
with  correct  diction,  orthography,  and  punctuation. 

Parents  and  guardians  who  pay  annual  sums  varying 
between  thirty  and  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  in- 
struction of  English  youth  in  the  French  language,  as 
well  as  in  other  important  branches  of  useful  know- 
ledge, are  entitled  to  ask,  in  the  memorable  words  of 
Artemus  Ward,  "  Why  is  this  thus,  and  what  is  the 
reason  of  this  thusness  ? "  Perhaps  the  Association  of 
French  Teachers  in  England  may  be  able  to  answer  thia 
question,  or  at  least  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  many  thousands  of  British  fathers 
in  understanding  why  the  teaching  of  French  in  this 
country  is  either  so  radically  vicious  or  so  systematically 
defective  that  their  sons,  after  having  spent  four  or 
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five  years  at  a  school  in  which  instruction  in  that  tongue 
is  more  or  less  expensively  charged  for  as  an  "extra," 
are  returned  upon  their  hands  with  a  rudimentary 
smattering  of  the  "French  of  Stratford -atte-Bowe," 
which  is  an  embarrassment  rather  than  an  acquisition, 
while  "French  of  Paris  is  to  them  unknowe." 

Is  there  any  reason,  based  upon  natural  laws,  and 
as  immutable  as  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  why  Anglo- 
Saxon  lads  should  now  and  for  evermore  be  taught  to 
speak  French  incorrectly,  as  far  as  construction  is 
concerned,  and  with  an  accent  the  vileness  of  which 
has  become  proverbial  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  European  Continent  ?  It  would  seem 
so,  judging  by  results ;  and  yet  English  scholastic 
establishments  of  the  more  costly  order  freely  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  Frenchmen,  professedly 
skilled  in  the  grammatical  mechanism  and  idiomatic 
"  finesses  "  of  their  native  language — a  fact  convincingly 
demonstrated  by  the  very  existence  of  the  Association 
above  alluded  to.  That  teachers  of  French  "  to  the 
manner  born "  abound  in  this  country  is  beyond  a 
doubt.  It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  ascertain 
what  method  of  indoctrination  is  most  generally  in 
favour  with  them  ;  still  more  so,  whether  or  not  the 
majority  of  These  gentlemen  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  instilling  that  which  they  themselves 
know  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  Obviously  the 
first  of  those  qualifications  is  an  absolute  mastery  of 
the  English  as  well  as  of  the  French  language.  Unless 
the  tutor  is  able  to  explain  his  exact  meaning  to  the 
pupil  in  the  vernacular  spoken  by  the  latter,  his 
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teaching  cannot  possibly  be  effectual.  To  a  boy  with 
a  quick  and  sensitive  ear  a  French  master  may  succeed 
in  imparting  a  tolerably  correct  accent ;  but  he  must 
be  a  good  English  scholar  to  furnish  those  lucid 
explanations  of  the  rules  of  syntax  and  prosody  which 
alone  can  convey  a  perfect  understanding  of  those 
intricate  conventions  to  an  immature  brain.  It  seems 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  English  lads  might 
more  readily  and  completely  acquire  a  sound  knowledge 
of  French  from  a  fellow-countryman  of  their  own, 
educated  in  France,  than  from  a  political  exile  of 
Parisian  birth,  or  even  from  a  certificated  French 
teacher,  were  he  a  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose 
knowledge  of  his  own  language  is  stupendously  ex- 
haustive, but  whose  acquaintance  with  ours  is  exclusively 
academical. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  pedagogues,  there 
should  be  more  of  the  living  voice  than  of  the  written 
exercise  or  devoir  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages, 
above  all  in  that  of  French,  which  —  like  our  own 
perplexing  idiom — is  by  no  means  spoken  as  it  is 
spelt.  In  German  words  every  letter  is  pronounced 
in  conformity  with  a  fixed  rule,  which  never  varies, 
and  which,  therefore,  once  implanted  in  the  student's 
memory,  enables  him  to  avoid  errors  of  enunciation, 
and  thus  to  achieve  an  important  step  towards  intel- 
ligibility. It  is  far  otherwise  with  French  words, 
many  of  which  contain  six  or  seven  letters,  whilst 
only  two  are  made  audible  by  the  correctest  pro- 
nunciation. For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  French 
should  be  in  great  measure  taught  through  the  medium 
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of  dictation  or  conversation.  Both  these  methods  of 
instruction  are  extremely  valuable,  as  enabling  the 
teacher  to  make  sure  that  his  pupil's  ear  shall  be 
trained  to  discriminate  between  nuances  of  sound,  tricks 
of  accent,  and  delicate  vocal  inflexions.  In  learning 
a  language  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  at  once 
eccentric  and  arbitrary,  it  is  of  the  highest  moment 
that  the  ear  should  be  disciplined  by  what  it  hears,  as 
well  as  the  eye  by  what  it  sees. 

The  study  of  grammar  is,  of  course,  essential  to 
the  acquirement  of  a  literary  knowledge  and  relish 
of  any  language,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  this 
difficult  science  can  be  taught  orally  to  intelligent 
pupils,  granting  exceptional  patience  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  and  attention  on  that  of  the  taught. 
Some  boys  are  gifted  with  an  intuitive  perception  of 
grammatical  problems,  which  stand  revealed  to  them 
almost  at  a  glance  ;  others  are  congenitally  inappre- 
hensive  of  the  complications  of  grammar,  and  can  only 
retain  any  understanding  of  them  by  the  laborious 
and  wearisome  process  of  committing  them  to  memory. 
Instruction,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  scholar  with  a 
maximum  of  effectiveness  and  a  minimum  waste  of 
time,  should  be  sedulously  adapted  to  the  degree 
of  receptiveness  and  retentiveness  manifested  by 
each  individual  submitted  to  educational  treatment. 
Such  is,  unfortunately,  not  the  praxis  in  English  public 
or  private  "grammar"  or  "commercial"  schools.  Our 
boys  are,  for  the  most  part,  taught  in  classes  and 
en  bloc.  Identical  tasks  are  served  out  daily  by  the 
masters  to  lads  of  the  most  various  capacities,  all  of 
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whom  are  required  to  hand  in  a  sort  of  average 
rendering  of  an  exercise,  or  version  of  a  theme,  which 
exercise  or  theme  proves  mere  child's  play  to  one 
scholar,  while  it  presents  insuperable  difficulties  to 
another.  They  must  take  their  chance,  however — the 
duller  ones  by  the  aid  of  cribs,  or  haply  helped  over 
stylistic  rocks  and  grammatical  bogs  by  their  cleverer 
comrades — for  it  is  our  English  custom,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  to  tar 
all  our  schoolboys  with  the  same  educational  brush. 

That  British  pedagogues  are,  however,  at  last  begin- 
ning to  recognise  the  signs  of  the  times  they  live  in  was 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the  letter  addressed  some 
months  ago  by  the  head  masters  of  Winchester,  Harrow, 
and  Marlborough  to  the  masters  of  so-called  "  pre- 
paratory schools  "  throughout  this  country.  The  com- 
munication in  question  set  forth  the  resolve  of  these 
intelligent  gentlemen  to  introduce  into  the  curriculum 
of  education  thitherto  obtaining  in  the  institutions  en- 
trusted to  their  management  certain  important  modifi- 
cations, having  relation  to  the  indoctrination  of  English 
lads  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Messrs.  Bell,  Fearon,  and 
Weldon  pointed  out  that  masters  of  "  preparatory 
schools  "  had  been  too  frequently  induced  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  public  schools  to  start  boys  in  Greek 
before  either  their  knowledge  of  Latin  or  their  mental 
growth  had  qualified  them  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  a 
second  dead  language.  Experience  had  proved  to  the 
writers  of  this  remarkably  sensible  letter  that  the  minds 
of  young  boys  were  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of 
subjects  taught  at  the  same  time,  all  the  more  when 
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they  were  put  into  Greek  before  they  had  acquired 
the  power  of  reading  an  easy  Latin  author,  and  were 
still  "  grappling  with  the  rudiments  of  Latin  grammar." 
The  custom  which  prevails  in  schools  professing  to  pre- 
pare youths  of  tender  age  •  for  Eton  and  Harrow* 
Winchester  and  Rugby,  Westminster  and  Marlborough, 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion at  a  conference  of  head  masters,  who,  in  a  report 
recently  issued,  recorded  their  unanimous  opinion  that 
"  boys  who  begin  Greek  before  the  age  of  eleven  might, 
as  a  rule,  have  spent  their  time  on  other  subjects 
without  any  loss  to  their  Greek."  Acting  upon  this 
conviction,  therefore,  the  head  masters  announced  their 
intention  to  make  arrangements  for  teaching  Greek 
ab  initio  in  their  own  schools,  and  for  the  admission  of 
boys  "on  the  classical  side,"  up  to  a  certain  standard  in 
the  school,  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 

As  a  rider  to  this  wise  innovation,  and  with  a  view 
to  mitigate  the  consternation  it  might  arouse  in  the 
breasts  of  a  few  incurably  old-fashioned  parents  and 
guardians,  the  masters  alleged  their  belief  that  "  a 
change  of  method,  on  the  lines  here  indicated,  would 
lead  to  a  higher  average  of  intellectual  attainment  in 
public  schools  ;  and  that,  far  from  injuring  the  cause  of 
classical  education,  it  would  strengthen  it  by  removing 
reasonable  objections,  and  by  establishing  the  study  of 
both  Latin  and  Greek  on  a  more  scientific  basis." 
There  was  not  a  word  in  this  allegation  to  which 
exception  could  be  taken  by  any  Englishman  who  re- 
cognises the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  familiarity 
with  Hellenic  and  Roman  literature.  Nevertheless,  the 
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reverend  gentlemen  whose  signatures  were  appended  to 
it,  in  making  a  large  concession  to  the  demands  of  con- 
temporary common-sense  by  proposing  "  to  dimmish  the 
number  of  boys  who  leave  school  at  sixteen  or  seventeen 
with  a  confused  and  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  classical 
languages,  and  too  ignorant  of  subjects  which  should 
form  part  of  a  liberal  education,"  practically  admitted 
that,  in  our  chief  educational  institutions,  a  far  too 
great  preponderance  is  allotted  to  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin. 

It  would  be  idle  to  dispute  that  the  teaching  of  the 
dead  languages  to  young  people  of  either  sex  is  a  useful 
practice  in  many  respects.  It  is,  however,  certainly  not 
more  useful  than  instruction  in  the  living  tongues  and 
in  other  branches  of  knowledge  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  deliberately  neglected  in  order  that  the  growing 
generation  may  acquire  proficiency  in  idioms  they  may 
never  be  required  to  speak,  read,  or  write  after  having 
left  school  and  University.  Beyond  doubt,  moreover,  a 
mastery  of  German  and  French  is  of  infinitely  more 
value  to  ninety-nine  Englishmen  of  every  hundred  than 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin 
that  can  be  acquired  in  the  course  of  a  public  school 
education.  Of  what  real  use  is  Greek,  for  instance,  to 
an  average  British  boy  belonging  to  the  great  middle 
class  of  society  ?  The  philo- classicist  will  answer,  "The 
difficulties  of  the  Greek  language  are  so  great  that  its 
study  affords  the  finest  possible  training  for  the  youth- 
ful mind,  upon  which  it  engrafts  a  habit  of  application 
that  subsequently  enables  the  ripe  Hellenic  scholar  to 
acquire  other  languages,  and  even  the  exact  sciences, 
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with  comparative  ease."  Granted ;  but  does  not 
German  offer  all  these  inducements  to  study,  and  many 
more  of  which  Greek  is  necessarily  forlorn  ?  If  Greek 
be  difficult,  German  is  no  less  so ;  nor,  for  that  matter, 
is  French.  To  acquire  the  faculty  of  speaking  and 
writing  either  of  these  languages  correctly  and  elegantly 
is  by  no  means  a  less  arduous  task,  or  a  less  rigorous 
mental  discipline,  than  the  strenuous  "  grapple "  with 
Greek  in  which  thousands  of  English  lads,  during  six 
or  seven  consecutive  years  of  their  boyhood,  develope  or 
exhaust — as  the  case  may  be — their  intellectual  powers. 
Another  favourite  pro-classic  argument  runs  thus : 
"  No  Englishman  can  know  and  use  his  own  language 
adequately  unless  he  be  thoroughly  versed  in  Greek  and 
Latin."  It  appears  to  me  that  a  sound  knowledge  of 
German — the  source  of  all  our  monosyllabic  root-words 
— is  at  least  as  essential  to  an  accurate  understanding 
and  apt  employment  of  the  English  idiom  as  a  profound 
study  of  Greek,  from  which  our  classically-trained 
writers  have  borrowed  a  vast  number  of  the  technical 
terms  that  render  scientific  works  unintelligible  to  the 
million.  Elegance  of  style  in  writing  English  is  doubt- 
less fostered  and  suggested  by  the  study  of  Greek  ;  but 
the  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  ability  to  write 
elegant  English  is  a  substantial  advantage  is  so  small  in 
relation  to  even  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  that  this 
scholarly  plea  on  behalf  of  the  Homeric  tongue  is 
scarcely  worth  serious  consideration.  English  literary 
style  is  susceptible  of  improvement  and  embellishment 
by  the  aid  of  acquaintanceship  with  the  models  of  com- 
position in  other  languages  besides  Latin  and  Greek, 
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which  certainly  do  not  monopolise  the  graces  and  refine- 
ments of  diction,  either  in  poetry  or  prose.  The  litera- 
ture of  our  own  country  abounds  in  such  models,  every 
whit  as  instructive  and  exemplary  as  Anacreon's 
choicest  verses  or  Cicero's  most  eloquent  orations. 

Curiously  enough,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  struck 
the  erudite  clergymen,  to  whom  the  education  of  the 
very  pick  and  flower  of  British  youth  is  unreservedly 
€onfided,  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more  directly  and 
permanently  to  the  advantage  of  their  pupils  were  the 
latter  taught  how  to  speak  and  write  their  native 
language  correctly,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  undergo 
the  drudgery — irksome  to  the  majority  of  English  boys, 
and  positively  revolting  to  very  many — of  translating 
elegant  Greek  into  clumsy  Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  manu- 
facturing innumerable  bad  Latin  verses.  How  many 
public  school  "  men  "  of  the  upper  forms  or  classes  are 
good  English  scholars  ?  Very  few,  we  opine,  even 
among  the  elect,  their  masters'  pride,  who  can  spout 
hexameters  by  the  hundred,  construe  Homer  a  livre 
ouvert  without  a  crib,  and  turn  out  a  score  of  Sapphics 
on  demand,  and  with  scarce  an  effort,  at  any  hour  of  the 
longest  summer  day.  These  same  fluent  Grecians  and 
Latmists,  incapable  of  a  false  quantity  or  a  gross 
barbarism  in  the  classic  tongues,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
unequal  to  writing  a  page  of  grammatical  English,  or  to 
inditing  a  letter  upon  every-day  topics  that  does  not 
bristle  with  incorrect  spelling,  errors  of  construction,  and 
faulty  punctuation. 

In  every  European  realm,  except  our  own,  the 
language  of  the  country  is  taught  to  its  sons  and 
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daughters  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  familiarise  them 
with  a  foreign  living  idiom,  far  less  a  dead  one.  Their 
attention,  moreover,  is  steadfastly  directed  to  modern 
history  and  geography,  to  arithmetic,  and  to  the  elements 
of  at  least  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  instead  of  being 
riveted  upon  the  Punic  wars,  the  adventures  of  ^Eneas, 
or  the  singularly  unedifying  amours  of  Jupiter.  It  is  re- 
cognised abroad  as  of  the  very  first  importance  that  every 
man  should  know  his  own  language,  which — the  child 
being  father  to  the  man — is  therefore  assiduously  taught 
to  children.  Side  by  side  with  that  primary  instruc- 
tion, foreigners  are  no  less  carefully  indoctrinated 
in  the  essentials  of  useful  knowledge,  constituting, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  weapons  with  which  they  must  be 
armed  ere  they  can  take  part  in  the  battle  of  life  with 
any  hope  of  being  able  to  hold  their  own. 

Comparing  the  system  of  education  obtaining  in  our 
public  schools,  in  their  imitators,  the  so-called  "gram- 
mar schools,"  and  in  the  countless  minor  establishments 
which  feed  them  with  ill-prepared  recruits,  with  that 
practised,  for  instance,  in  the  German  Kealschulen  and 
Gymnasia,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  recognise, 
somewhat  despondently,  how  small  a  number  of  English 
youths,  in  proportion  to  that  of  Germans  of  similar  age, 
issue  year  after  year  from  our  educational  institutions 
fully  equipped  for  the  bread-earning  struggle  in  a  bright 
and  complete  panoply  of  practical  acquirements.  The 
head  masters  of  Winchester,  Harrow,  and  Marlborough 
have  so  far  done  good  service  to  the  commonwealth  by 
indicating  the  drawbacks  involved  in  an  excessive  and 
almost  exclusive  cramming  of  our  boys  with  Greek  and 
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Latin.  They  would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  British 
nation  were  they  radically  and  unflinchingly  to  reform 
their  curriculum  of  instruction,  root  and  branch,  in  the 
sense  of  substituting  profitable  studies  for  those  which  at 
present  bewilder  clever,  earnest,  hardworking  lads,  and 
leave  dull,  careless  idlers  crassly  and  lamentably 
ignorant. 


A   TRULY    GREAT    MAN. 


SINCE  the  death  of  that  eminent  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist, Prince  Metternich,  Austria,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  had  not  been  able  to  boast,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  she  has  produced  a  really  great 
man.  Of  amiable  mediocrities  she  has  been  remarkably 
prolific ;  but  in  greatness,  of  that  indisputable  quality 
which  obtains  universal  recognition,  her  public  characters 
have  been  lacking  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
past.  Germany  has  been  able  to  point  exultantly  to 
Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  Wagner ;  Russia,  to  GortschakofF 
and  Skobeleff;  France,  to  Hugo  and  Gambetta ;  we 
ourselves  to  Disraeli  and  Gordon,  as  men  to  whom 
the  adjective  great  might  confidently  be  applied.  In 
contrast  to  her  neighbours'  fertility  with  respect  to 
human  magnitude,  Austria,  so  to  speak,  has  been  lying 
fallow  for  a  third  of  a  century.  When  her  State  affairs 
stood  in  need  of  masterly  handling,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  import  two  successive  Premiers,  one  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  other  from  her  sister-realm, 
Hungary.  In  relation  to  music — her  peculiar  province 
— she  has  engendered  no  genius  of  the  first  flight ;  for 
Strauss,  Milloecker,  and  Suppd,  though  their  wrorks  are 
VOL.  i.  p 
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eminently  clever  and  entertaining,  can  put  forward 
no  valid  claim  to  greatness.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  Austria,  in  this  particular  respect,  felt  herself  at 
a  disadvantage  by  comparison  with  other  European 
nations,  and,  after  long  brooding  regretfully  over  her 
persistent  barrenness,  at  length  made  up  her  mind 
to  do  what  Mrs.  Chick  so  urgently  and  fruitlessly 
recommended  to  her  sister-in-law  in  the  first  chapter 
of  "Dombey  and  Son"— "to  make  an  effort."  She 
took  a  long  time  about  it,  truly;  but  her  final  endeavour 
was  crowned  with  conspicuous  and  triumphant  success. 
At  length  she  gave  to  the  world  a  truly  great  man 
— the  greatest  man  of  his  day — one  of  the  greatest 
men  whose  existence  is  authentically  recorded  by  history. 
The  name  of  this  Austrian  Colossus  was  Winkelmeier, 
a  by  no  means  heroic  patronymic,  which  may  be  freely 
translated  into  our  vernacular,  "The  Dairyman  in  the 
Corner,"  and  he  came  to  the  front  three  years  ago  with 
the  laudable  object  of  turning  his  greatness  to  remunera- 
tive account.  Although  at  that  time  he  had  barely 
attained  years  of  discretion,  he  stood  eight  feet  six 
inches  in  his  stocking-feet,  which  were  nearly  twenty 
inches  in  length.  The  number  of  his  gloves  was  alge- 
braically expressed  by  the  letter  X,  as  well  it  might 
be,  considering  that  his  hands  were  fourteen  inches 
long  and  proportionately  broad.  In  his  native  country 
glovers  have  a  pretty  symbolical  way  of  calling  public 
attention  to  their  shops  by  thrusting  out,  just  above 
their  doorway,  a  huge  scarlet  hand,  the  emblem  of 
their  craft.  According  to  the  account  of  Winkelmeier's 
manual  extremities  that  reached  London  from  Vienna, 
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any  one  of  these  incarnadine  models  might  have  aptly 
served  as  a  last  whereon  to  put  together  "  hand-shoes  " 
that  would  accurately  fit  the  great  Austrian's  mighty 
fists.  Winkelmeier  was  born  in  the  year  1865  at  Fried- 
burg,  of  parents  whose  stature  furnished  no  pretext 
for  surprise,  or  even  comment.  He  himself  did  not 
achieve  anything  abnormal  in  the  way  of  growing  before 
he  had  passed  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  shot  up 
skywards  with  amazing  rapidity,  until  he  reached  the 
remarkable  altitude  at  which,  on  attaining  his  majority, 
he  towered  above  his  fellow-men.  So  inconveniently 
tall  was  he,  from  the  domestic  furniture  point  of  view, 
that  the  owners  of  a  hotel  at  which  he  put  up  in 
Paris,  after  many  strenuous  efforts  to  accommodate 
him  with  the  upholstering  resources  actually  at  their 
disposal,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding him  with  the  ordinary  accessories  of  rest  and 
slumber,  as  their  chairs  were  too  small  and  their  beds 
too  short  for  a  youth  of  his  gigantic  dimensions.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  enable  Winkelmeier  to  stretch  his 
long  limbs  comfortably,  so  that  —  during  the  watches 
of  the  night,  at  least  —  he  might  "take  his  ease  at 
his  inn,"  four  average  beds  were  requisitioned  by  his 
friends,  who  contrived  to  arrange  them  in  such  sort 
that  he  was  enabled  to  go  to  sleep  without  having  been 
constrained  to  pass  through  the  preliminary  process  of 
folding  himself  up,  telescopically  or  otherwise,  so  as 
to  fit  his  couch. 

Such  a  "  one-er  " — to  borrow  an  epithet  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the  immortal  "  Marchioness  "  —  in  the 
giant  line  of  business  as  this  tremendous  Austrian 
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had  not  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  mundane  stage 
for  many  a  long  day.  At  least,  none  equal  to  him 
in  stature  had  been  seen  in  this  country  since  the 
demise  of  the  great  O'Brien,  who  used  to  take  his 
walking  exercise  in  London  streets  by  night-time  in 
order  to  avoid  the  annoyances  that  would  have  resulted 
to  him  in  daylight  from  public  curiosity,  and  was 
wont — to  the  terror  of  watchmen  and  belated  wayfarers 
— to  light  his  pipe  now  and  anon  at  a  street-lamp, 
the  flame  of  which  was  conveniently  on  a  level  with 
his  manly  countenance.  The  giants  who  professionally 
attend  fairs,  "  pardons,"  "  Kermesse,"  and  the  like 
popular  gatherings,  rarely  average  more  than  seven 
feet  six  in  height.  An  eight-foot  giant  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  world's  wonder.  There  were  few  such, 
if  Prussian  chroniclers  may  be  credited,  in  the  Corps 
of  Anakim,  organised  with  infinite  pains  and  outlay 
by  Frederick  William  I.,  and  described  by  Carlyle  as 
"  a  Potsdam  Giant  Regiment,  such  as  the  world  never 
saw  before  or  since — sublime  enough,  hugely  perfect 
to  the  Royal  eye,  such  a  mass  of  shining  giants,  in 
their  long-drawn  regularities  and  mathematical  man- 
ceuvrings."  The  majority  of  these  huge  grenadiers 
were  men  of  from  six  feet  six  inches  to  seven  feet 
in  height,  Prussians  by  birth  ;  while  those  who  ex- 
ceeded the  latter  stature  were  for  the  most  part 
"collected,  crimped,  and  purchased  out  of  every 
European  country  at  enormous  expense."  The  tallest 
soldier  in  this  regiment  of  colossi  was  Fugleman 
Hohmann,  the  crown  of  whose  head  August  the  Strong 
could  not  touch  with  his  hand.  Two  Irishmen,  Kirk- 
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man   and   M'Dowel —  the   former   of    whom   cost   his 
Prussian  Majesty   one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds 
to  kidnap — ran  the  huge  Hohmann  hard  in  the  matter 
of  inches,  and  were  themselves  but  a  trifle  taller  than 
Jonas,  the  Norwegian  blacksmith,  and  a  Eussian,  named 
Redivanoff,  who  figured  with  them  in  the  front  rank 
of  No.  1  Company  in  the  "  Body  "  Regiment  of  Foot- 
guards,  of  which  every  Prussian  King  has  been  captain 
since  that  superb  corps  was  called   into  existence  by 
Frederick  I. — Carlyle's  "  expensive  Herr."      As  giants 
—  in  modern    times,   at   least  —  have   been   uniformly 
notorious    for    their   inoffensiveness   and    peace-loving 
disposition,  the  "  Potsdam  Corporal's  "  inflexible  resolve 
to  turn  every  seven-footer  of  whom  his  agents  could 
get  hold,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  into  a  warrior  must 
have  been  very  trying  to  the  Anakim  of  his  day.     Even 
the  sacred  person  of  an  Ambassador — Herr  von  Benten- 
rieder,  the  "  tallest  of  diplomatists  " — was  seized  on  the 
highway   by   Frederick  William's    crimps,  and   had   a 
narrow    escape    of    being    drafted    into    the    "  Leib- 
Kompagnie  "  of  giants. 

Although  in  the  Prussian  regiment  above  alluded  to, 
as  well  as  in  one  or  two  distinguished  infantry  corps 
of  the  Russian  Guard,  men  of  exceptionally  lofty 
stature  still  figure  in  no  inconsiderable  number,  giants 
are  no  longer  in  such  urgent  request  as  "food  for 
powder  "  nowadays — fortunately  for  them — as  they  were 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  As  a  rule,  they  do 
not  make  good  soldiers,  being  for  the  most  part  weak- 
kneed,  and  by  no  means  robust  of  constitution.  It  is 
but  seldom,  moreover,  that  they  surmount  the  meridian 
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of  life  ;  whereas  dwarfs — more  properly,  dwarves — not 
infrequently  attain  a  good  old  age.  These  latter,  indeed, 
teem  with  vitality,  compressed  within  a  small  physical 
compass,  and  their  longevity  tends  to  cast  a  doubt 
upon  the  correctness  of  the  assumption  that  "the 
keenest  sword  most  quickly  wears  out  the  scabbard." 
Giants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  the  meekest 
and  mildest  of  human  creatures,  somewhat  lymphatic 
of  temperament  and  feeble  of  intellect.  They  belong 
to  that  amiable  category  of  harmless  beings  who  "  would 
not  hurt  a  fly,"  and  are  easily  managed  by  any  person 
endowed  with  a  fair  amount  of  resolution.  As  a  con- 
temporary humorist  has  written  :  "  The  gentlest  men 
of  modern  times  are  giants,  as  a  rule,  And  no  one  would 
annoy  such  harmless  creatures  but  a  fool."  When 
giants  and  dwarfs  are  professionally  associated — a  state 
of  affairs  which  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  attrac- 
tive contrast  presented  by  their  respective  statures  and 
dimensions — the  dwarf  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  the 
ruler,  and  the  giant  the  ruled.  This  of  itself  would 
be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  glories  and  distinctioDS 
of  a  colossal  career  were  not  giants,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  most  easy-going  of  monsters,  over- 
flowing with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  well 
content  to  submit  to  the  stronger  will  and  masterful 
whims  of  mannikins  whom,  did  it  please  them  to  do 
so,  they  could  readily  put  in  their  pockets.  Excess  of 
inches  is  fraught  with  other  and  more  solid  dis- 
advantages to  its  possessor.  A  giant  on  board  ship, 
for  instance,  is  scarcely  a  person  to  be  envied ;  nor 
can  one  imagine  him  to  be  perfectly  at  his  ease  in 
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a  hansom  cab  or  a  crowded  omnibus.  His  profession, 
however,  is  still  a  tolerably  lucrative  one,  though  not 
nearly  so  much  so  as  that  of  an  extraordinarily  minute 
dwarf;  and  Herr  Winkelmeier,  whose  first  visit  to  these 
shores  took  place  during  the  winter  of  1886-7,  would 
no  doubt  have  rapidly  acquired  the  handsome  fortune 
to  which  so  unquestionably  great  a  man  had  an  inborn 
and  prescriptive  right  to  aspire,  had  not  the  customary 
fate  of  giants — a  prematurely  early  death — befallen  him 
ere  he  could  turn  his  abnormal  score  of  inches  into  at 
least  as  many  thousands  of  pounds. 


GOODIES. 


"  EAHAT  Alai  Kum ! "  is  a  familiar  street-cry  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  may  be  heard 
every  day  and  all  day  long  at  the  bridge-foot  of 
Stamboul,  uttered  with  ear-piercing  persistency  by 
leather-lunged  lads,  arrayed  in  the  tarboosh  and  baggy 
breeches  of  Islam,  and  carrying,  slung  round  their  necks, 
broad  trays,  studded  with  irregularly-shaped  morsels 
of  a  heavy  substance,  dead  white  or  pale  amber  in 
colour,  which  they  offer  for  sale  to  every  passer-by, 
clamorously  iterating  the  formula,  "Peace  be  unto  you!" 
By  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  full  phrase  this  most 
popular  of  Turkish  sweetmeats  has  come  to  be  known 
throughout  the  Western  world.  For  "  Rahat  Alai 
Kum ! "  translated  into  our  vernacular,  is  far  from 
meaning  "  Turkish  Delight,"  or  "  Lumps  of  Joy,"  both 
of  which  interpretations  have  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  the  popular  contraction  of  the  pious  invocation  above 
quoted.  "  Rahat  Alai  Kum ! "  shouted  the  ragged 
Galata  and  Therapia  gamins ;  that  is  to  say,  "  Peace 
be  unto  you  if  you  buy  a  few  paras'  worth  of  our 
goodies ; "  and  they  give  you  no  peace  until  you  do. 
"  Rahat  Lakoum "  always  commands  a  large  sale  in 
the  more  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  Turkish  capital. 
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The  Moslem  of  every  social  class,  from  pasha  to 
hamal,  is  an  inveterate  eater  of  sweets ;  and,  although 
Turkish  ladies  have  the  reputation  of  passing  the  chief 
portion  of  their  wakeful  hours  in  the  consumption  of 
comfits,  jams,  preserved  fruits,  and  bonbons,  the  fact 
is  that  all  those  toothsome  and  fattening  delicacies  are 
every  whit  as  freely  partaken  of  in  the  male  depart- 
ment of  a  Mohammedan's  dwelling  as  in  the  harem. 
The  visitor  to  the  selamlik  is  not  more  certain  of  being 
regaled  during  his  sojourn  therein  with  fragrant  coffee, 
served  in  tiny,  handleless  cups  poised  upon  filigree 
stands,  or  with  thick  cigarettes  of  golden-hued  tobacco 
— the  chibouk,  save  at  State  or  official  receptions,  is 
fallen  into  desuetude  throughout  modern  Turkey — than 
of  being  offered  hexagons  of  opaque,  daintily-frosted 
sweetstuff,  a  little  tougher  in  consistence  than  march- 
pane, on  enamelled  platters,  as  well  as  silver  saucers 
filled  with  "  dulchatz,"  a  delicious  conserve  of  rose- 
leaves,  pineapple,  or  black  cherries,  of  which  he  is 
expected  to  swallow  a  small  spoonful,  washing  it  down 
with  a  draught  of  pellucid  water  from  some  famous 
spring.  These  refreshments  are  served  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  call,  if  the  caller's  stay 
be  protracted  beyond  the  limits  of  a  mere  formal  or 
complimentary  visit,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
aromatic  bitter  of  the  yellow-frothed  coffee,  the  uni- 
formly sickly  sweetness  of  the  "rahat,"  and  the  some- 
times exquisitely  subtle  flavour  of  the  "dulchatz,"  is 
one  peculiarly  grateful  to  highly-trained  Turkish  palates. 

That  the  very  name  of  "  Rahat  Lakoum,"  even 
when  that  comfit  is  manufactured  at  Page  Green, 
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Tottenham,  has  power  to  cast  a  glamour  over  the 
spirit  of  an  eminent  British  judicial  authority,  was 
pleasantly  instanced  in  the  course  of  a  "judgment 
summons  case,"  heard  one  day  before  Judge  Abdy, 
in  the  Edmonton  County  Court.  Evidence  having 
been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  debtor  in  this  suit 
had  been  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  a  Mr.  Pasqua, 
to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  "  Turkish  Delight," 
his  Honour  remarked  :  "  I  have  always  hitherto  thought 
that  Turkish  Delight  came  from  Constantinople ;  when 
eating  it  all  kinds  of  Oriental  visions  come  to  me, 
and  I  dream  of  kiosques,  painted  churches,  and  pashas. 
Now  I  have  lost  all  the  romance  of  it."  It  is  always 
inexpressibly  painful  to  be  robbed  of  one's  pet  illusions 
by  some  prosaic  disclosure  like  that  which  reveals  the 
fabrication  at  Tottenham  — Tottenham,  forsooth  !  —  of 
what  every  Englishman  had  firmly  believed  to  be 
a  purely  and  utterly  Turkish  sweetmeat.  Such  a 
desillusionnement  must  have  been  peculiarly  unwelcome 
to  the  imaginative  judge  who  had  theretofore  been 
able,  whilst  slowly  assimilating  "  lumps  of  joy,"  to 
conjure  up  to  his  mind's  eye  entrancing  pictures  of 
the  Golden  Horn,  its  deep  blue  waters  dotted  by 
painted  caiques,  and  of  Stamboul,  with  its  stately 
mosques,  tawny  palaces,  and  gleaming  minarets,  over- 
topped by  the  massive  dome  of  St.  Sophia.  When 
one  has  for  years  associated  a  particular  sort  of  goody 
with  veiled  odalisques,  their  dark  eyes  flashing  through 
the  apertures  of  their  yashmaks  as  they  cast  heart- 
subduing  glances  at  the  comely  Giaour  whilst  per- 
forming a  round  of  shopping,  or  haply  an  excursion 
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to  the  Sweet  Waters,  in  their  gaudy  arabas,  guarded 
by  gorgeously-attired  and  grimly-scowling  eunuchs, 
it  is  no  light  misfortune  to  be  apprised,  on  indisputable 
testimony,  that  the  delicacy  suggesting  these  fascinating 
phantasies  owes  its  genesis  to  a  branch  of  British 
industry  carried  on  at  Markfield  Road,  Page  Green,  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  overgrown  metropolis. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Abdy,  this  untimely  revela- 
tion effectually  quelled  whatever  curiosity  might  have 
hitherto  lurked  in  his  mind  respecting  the  composition 
of  the  substance  which,  for  him,  had  been  theretofore 
endowed  with  the  virtues  attributed  to  haschisch  by 
the  late  Alexandre  Dumas,  so  that  a  mouthful  of  it, 
after  undergoing  the  process  of  deglutition,  enabled 
his  soul  to  shake  off  its  carnal  fetters,  and  soar  through 
the  realms  of  imagination  to  the  very  gates  of  a  Moham- 
medan Paradise.  His  Honour,  when  subtly  prompted 
by  Mr.  Pasqua's  solicitor  to  inquire  "  what  Eahat 
Lakoum  was  made  of,"  refrained  from  doing  so,  observ- 
ing that  he  had  been  told  "that  you  should  never 
go  into  a  Turkish  kitchen  ; "  and  added,  with  a  mourn- 
fulness  somewhat  mitigated  by  reflection  :  "  Now  that 
I  know  that  Turkish  Delight  is  made  in  England, 
although  I  shall  lose  my  Oriental  romance,  I  shall 
feel  that  I  am  eating  something  which  is  clean." 
What  may  be  the  materials  utilised  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Page  Green  variety  of  Delight  is  not  much  to 
the  purpose.  In  Turkey,  Rahat  Lakoum  is  made  of 
milk,  honey,  and  white  of  egg.  It  is  therefore  nourish- 
ing as  well  as  succulent ;  and  the  influence  it  exercises 
upon  its  consumers  should  be,  on  the  whole,  a  genial 
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one,  since — with  respect  at  least  to  his  style  of  ad- 
judication— it  converted  a  wideawake  English  judge 
for  the  nonce  into  a  dreamy  Turkish  Cadi. 

Not  only  throughout  the  East,  where  indulgence  in 
sweets  has  been  a  popular  custom  from  time  immemorial, 
but  in  Western  and  Northern  lands  as  well,  has  the 
appetite  for  goodies  assumed  formidable  proportions  of 
late  years.  Vast  quantities  of  bonbons  are  disposed 
of  annually  on  the  Continents  of  Europe  and  America, 
chiefly  by  the  fair  sex,  although  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  men  are  great  eaters  of  "  pralines,"  chocolates 
a  la  creme,  sugared  almonds,  and  crystallised  fruits. 
As  New  Year  "  etrennes "  and  birthday  offerings,  bon- 
bons are  more  in  vogue  than  ever  abroad,  and  have 
become  fashionable  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  within 
the  past  decade.  No  gentleman  of  Latin  or  Teutonic 
origin,  being  permitted  to  escort  ladies  to  a  theatre  or 
concert,  would  upon  any  account  fail  to  provide  himself 
with  an  elegant  bag  or  decorative  packet  of  "  douceurs" 
for  their  refection  during  the  performance  ;  and  gorgeous 
sacs  de  sucreries  constitute  no  insignificant  item  in  the 
budget  of  a  Parisian  "golden  youth."  In  this  country 
the  habit  of  nibbling  chocolate  creams  and  sucking 
caramels,  formerly  confined  to  those  who,  as  the  good 
old  toast  says,  "  double  our  joys  and  halve  our  sorrows," 
has  acquired  a  considerable  hold  upon  Englishmen  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes.  It  came  in  when  after- 
dinner  drinking  of  port,  Burgundy,  and  claret  went  out 
of  fashion.  The  well-to-do  Briton  of  the  present  day,  as 
a  rule,  is  a  champagne-drinker,  and  the  consumption  of 
sweets,  pronounced  by  old-world  connoisseurs  of  "  the 
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wine  when  it  is  red"  to  be  fatal  to  anything  like  just 
appreciation  of  the  flavour  and  bouquet  of  Oporto, 
Bordeaux,  and  Burgundy  vintages,  is  not  held  to  affect 
the  taste  for  those  of  Rheims  and  Epernay.  He  who 
restricts  his  prandial  potations  to  "  sparkling,"  may, 
therefore,  indulge  in  lollipops  and  cigarettes  to  his 
heart's  content,  without  fear  of  being  denounced  as  an 
outward  barbarian ;  "  which,"  as  Macbeth  remarked 
upon  a  memorable  occasion,  "  was  not  so  before."  Con- 
sequently, men  of  good  social  position,  whose  fathers 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  stick  of 
barley-sugar  or  a  slab  of  toffee,  may  be  seen  any  day  at 
dessert-time  devoting  an  animated  and  persevering 
attention  to  chunks  of  nougat  and  Kahat  Lakoum, 
"  fondants  "  of  a  dozen  different  stages  and  colours,  and 
candied  "  mandarins "  or  "  Tangerines."  In  a  less 
luxurious  stratum  of  society  the  demand  for  "Butter- 
Scotch  "  and  cakes  of  chocolate  has  become  so  eager 
that  railway  stations  and  other  places  of  public  resort 
positively  bristle  with  mechanical  appliances  for  con- 
veying those  "  lollies  "  to  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
one  particular  denomination  of  Her  Majesty's  bronze 
currency.  Sweets,  in  a  word,  are  become  a  power  in 
the  State,  and  rule  "the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove." 
Even  judges  own  their  dulcet  sway;  soldiers  suck 
almond-rock  whilst  doing  "  sentry-go  "  ;  the  policeman 
on  his  beat  has  a  bull's-eye  in  his  mouth  as  well  as  on 
his  belt ;  and  the  British  tar  chews  an  American  caramel 
instead  of  the  quid  of  "  pig-tail "  that  used  to  distend 
his  swarthy  cheek  in  the  good  old  days  of  England's 
"  wooden  walls." 
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LATE  in  the  summer  of  1886,  high  jinks  were  the  order 
of  the  day  at  the  ancient  University  of  Heidelberg, 
for  Alma  Mater  was  then  celebrating  her  five  hun- 
dredth birthday  with  all  the  splendid  symbolism  and 
painstaking  pomp  that  characterise  German  com- 
memorative festivities.  Every  official  and  member  of 
the  famous  High  School  on  the  Neckar,  from  the  Eector 
Magnificentissimus  down  to  the  greenest  young  "fox," 
struggling  through  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  his 
first  term,  took  part  in  the  splendidly- organised 
revelries  which  attracted  holiday-makers  to  Heidelberg 
from  all  parts  of  the  German  Empire.  The  displays 
of  the  Jubilee  week  culminated  in  a  stately  historical 
procession,  consisting  of  over  eleven  hundred  persons — 
four  hundred  of  whom  were  mounted — and  numbering 
in  its  ranks  professors,  privat-docenten,  doctors  of  all 
the  faculties,  the  Burschenschaften  in  all  their  gayest 
gala  array,  and  every  known  variety  of  the  genus 
student — mossy-heads,  renowners,  commilitants,  gray 
and  green  foxes,  and  brethren  of  the  different  corps 
in  which  the  elect,  socially  speaking,  of  a  German 
university  are  invariably  enrolled.  All  the  houses  of 
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the  venerable  Grand  Ducal  town  were  profusely  de- 
corated with  evergreen  garlands  and  wreaths  of  flowers, 
bunting,  streamers,  and  heraldic  emblems  ;  their  walls, 
from  the  level  of  the  pavement  to  the  first-floor  window- 
sills,  were  concealed  from  view  by  verdant  fir-boughs, 
imparting  to  them  the  aspect  of  woodland  drives  rather 
than  of  urban  thoroughfares.  A  vast  Jubilee  Hall, 
affording  accommodation  to  seven  thousand  persons, 
had  been  built  near  the  riverside,  of  solid  pine  rafters, 
painted  green  and  liberally  decorated  with  gold ;  the 
cars  destined  to  figure  in  the  grand  procession,  bearing 
'on  raised  platforms  groups  illustrative  of  events  in  the 
history  of  the  University,  were  constructed  on  so  great 
a  scale  of  height  and  breadth  as  to  necessitate  the 
temporary  removal  of  telegraph  wires,  and  widening 
of  street  corners  in  several  of  Heidelberg's  somewhat 
narrow  and  tortuous  Gassen. 

Frederick  the  Noble,  at  that  time  the  German 
Crown  Prince  and  of  Prussia,  who  had  for  many  years 
past  held  the  high  office  of  Hector  Magnificentissimus 
of  the  High  School  in  which  he  graduated  during  the 
reign  of  his  deceased  uncle,  forewent  the  retirement 
and  repose  of  his  summer  residence  at  Potsdam,  in 
order  to  preside  over  the  Jubilee  ceremonies,  and  confer 
the  honorary  degrees  bestowed  upon  Germans  of  light 
and  leading  in  honour  of  the  University's  fifth  cen- 
tenary. His  Imperial  and  Eoyal  Highness  took  the 
chair  at  more  than  one  multitudinous  and  long-enduring 
"Commers,"  in  the  course  of  which  gigantic  "sala- 
manders" were  "rubbed"  without  number,  the  "Stu- 
denten-Lieder,"  dear  to  every  Bursch's  heart,  were 
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thundered  out  in  harmonious  chorus,  and  patriotic  toasts 
were  alternated  with  University  "Sprtiche"  through- 
out the  brief  summer  nights  of  the  Jubilee  week,  until 
the  strident  harbinger  of  morn  gave  the  signal  for 
breaking-up  of  drinking  bouts  to  which  many  a  vene- 
rated "mossy-head"  succumbed  for  the  time  being. 
The  weather  prevailing  throughout  the  Fatherland 
during  tbe  festivities  was  sufficiently  sultry  to  favour 
the  development  of  such  a  thirst  as  might  enable  every 
self-respecting  Corps-student  to  furnish  conclusive  proof 
of  his  staunch  lealty  to  King  Gambrinus.  Not  that 
any  provocation  of  temperature  is  needed  to  induce 
him  to  "wrap  and  thoroughly  lap"  himself  into  the 
foaming  waves  of  cool  malt  liquor.  But  the  celebration 
of  a  University  Jubilee  unquestionably  affords  "  a 
reason  fair  to  drink  and  fill  again "  ;  and  it  was  by 
no  means  surprising,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the 
Heidelberg  rejoicings  were  signalised  by  feats  in  that 
line  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  any  past  achievements 
handed  down  to  tbe  present  generation  of  Burschen 
by  hallowed  college  traditions. 

The  universities  of  Germany — now  thirty  in  number 
— have  of  old  rendered  such  splendid  service  to  the 
Fatherland,  not  only  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
but  by  fostering  the  cause  and  furthering  the  attainment 
of  national  unity,  that  the  lively  interest  taken  by  the 
German  people  at  large  in  the  Heidelberg  Commemora- 
tion was  readily  to  be  accounted  for.  Throughout  the 
history  of  the  present  century,  in  particular,  the  lofty 
and  uncompromising  patriotism  of  these  High-Schools 
has  been  superbly  conspicuous.  Their  alumni  founded 
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the  illustrious  Tugendbund,  or  League  of  Virtue,  which 
so  effectually  organised  popular  reaction  against  the 
terror  and  despair  superinduced  by  Napoleonic  actual 
conquest  and  apparent  invincibility.  Students  fought 
and  died  heroically  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  national 
hosts  throughout  the  War  of  Emancipation,  when 
Teutonic  boyhood,  as  well  as  manhood,  took  the  field  in 
arms  to  free  Ger mania  from  French  thraldom.  From 
the  hearts  and  lips  of  inspired  Burschen  arose  patriotic 
hymns  and  battle  songs,  every  line  of  which  stirred  the 
nation's  blood  like  a  trumpet-call,  and  filled  the  souls  of 
peace-loving  burgesses  and  peasants  with  a  fighting 
passion  that  gave  them  strength  wherewith  to  vanquish 
the  victor  of  Europe  and  eject  his  veteran  legions  from 
the  territories  of  the  German  Fatherland. 

More  than  sixty  years  later,  when  Germany  was  again 
challenged  to  deadly  combat  by  her  inveterate  foe,  the 
University  students,  inheritors  of  those  glorious  tradi- 
tions, came  to  the  front  with  magnificent  unanimity, 
placing  their  swords  and  lives  at  their  country's  dis- 
posal. Theological  candidates,  sucking  men  of  science 
and  jurists  in  embryo  alike  volunteered  into  the  ranks 
of  the  army  that,  after  a  fiery  struggle,  smote  down 
France  ;  and  many  a  valiant  "  Fuchs "  won  his  com- 
mission at  the  sword's  point  during  that  terrific  struggle, 
whilst  many  another  was  laid  to  rest  in  Frankish  earth, 
having  given  all  he  had  to  give — his  hopeful  young  life 
—to  save  his  native  soil  from  the  profanation  of  an  in- 
vader's foot.  Those  gallant,  fresh-souled  lads,  un- 
tarnished by  worldly  experience,  and  animated  by  the 
finest  sort  of  enthusiasm  —  unsophisticated  youths,  to 
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whom  politics  were  a  puzzle  and  sword-encounters  a 
pastime — obeyed  the  inestimable  instincts  proper  to 
their  age  in  glorifying  the  valorous  deeds  and  following 
the  bright  example  of  those  who,  students  like  them- 
selves, had  gaily  trodden  the  path  of  honour  that  leads 
to  death  as  well  as  to  glory.  Their  feats  have  not  been, 
and  never  will  be,  forgotten  by  their  fellow-countrymen, 
whose  cordial  sympathies  are  with  them  in  their  amuse- 
ments and  festivities,  as  well  as  in  their  scholastic 
achievements.  Germany,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  every 
whit  as  proud  of  her  Universities  as  she  is  of  her  army, 
regarding  the  former  as  scarcely  less  directly  instrumental 
than  the  latter  in  maintaining  and  solidifying  the 
structure  of  her  national  unity. 

From  a  period  of  time  past  to  which  the  memory  of 
man  extendeth  not,  a  conventional  view  of  German 
students  has  obtained  currency  in  this  country  which, 
being  mainly  based  upon  superficial  observation,  is,  in 
several  essential  respects,  erroneous.  The  typical  "Corps- 
Commilitant,"  although  it  is  he  who  supplies  to  the 
official  and  professional  classes  of  Germany  the  admirable 
material  of  which  they  are  composed,  is  chiefly  familiar 
to  the  average  British  mind  as  a  quarrelsome  hobblede- 
hoy, rabid  duellist,  confirmed  sot,  and  inveterate  idler. 
His  "  Schlaegereien,"  or  rapier  matches,  his  beer-swilling 
feats,  his  alleged  steadfastness  in  abstaining  from 
attendance  at  lecture-rooms,  and  his  swaggering 
demeanour  towards  the  "  Philister  " — a  German  equiva- 
lent for  the  French  term  "  bourgeois "  when  used  in 
an  offensive  sense — have  been  utilised  by  English 
essayists  and  humourists  as  themes  suggestive  of  repre- 
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hensiori  and  ridicule,  which  have  been  poured  forth  in 
eloquent  and  frequently  entertaining  streams  of  prose 
and  verse  upon  the  devoted  head  of  the  German  Bursch. 
Individually  considered,  in  reality,  he  is  undeserving  of 
the  reproaches  laid  to  his  charge.  Possibly  the  system 
which  makes  him  what  he  is  may  be  open  to  condemna- 
tion; but,  such  as  it  is,  he  is  quite  unavoidably  the 
creation  of  that  system,  and  cannot  in  common  fairness 
be  held  responsible  for  its  blemishes  and  shortcomings. 

Amongst  these  must  be  reckoned  the  absolute  free- 
dom from  restraint  which  is  accorded  to  him  from  the 
moment  at  which  his  name  is  entered  on  the  books  of  a 
University.  Previously  to  his  matriculation,  he  has 
been  compelled  to  pass  what  is  called  an  "  exit-examina- 
tion "  at  one  or  other  of  the  State  Gymnasia  institutions, 
which  have  little  in  common  with  our  public  schools. 
The  exhibition  to  the  University  authorities  of  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect  exempts  him  from  any  test  of  his 
capacities  for  admission  to  college  in  the  shape  of  a  pre- 
liminary "  exam."  Having  paid  his  fees,  a  card  of 
"  legitimation  "  is  handed  to  him,  which  entitles  him  on 
the  spot  to  every  privilege  appurtenant  to  membership 
of  the  University,  including  that  of  selecting  the  branch 
of  learning  which  he  may  desire  to  study.  He  is  at 
once  transformed  from  a  much-exercised  schoolboy  into 
a  free  man,  practically  his  own  master.  Whilst  at  the 
Gymnasium  he  has  spent  at  least  five  years  in  ceaseless 
slavery  under  a  rigid  surveillance.  He  has  been  a  mere 
learning  machine,  forlorn  of  leisure,  of  play,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  of  pocket  money. 

Suddenly  transferred  from  this  sphere  of  constraint 
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and  high-pressure  to  one  of  unbounded  independence,  it 
would  be  indeed  surprising  if  a  raw  lad  in  his  teens  did 
not  play  the  fool  in  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  and 
objectionable  manner.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
before  joining  his  college,  he  has  learnt  at  school  as 
much,  or  nearly  so,  as  would  qualify  him  for  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  an  English  University.  To  him  his  college 
days  are  what  school  days  are  to  an  English  boy  of  the 
upper  classes ;  that  is  to  say,  a  blissful  period  during 
which  work  is  to  a  great  extent  optional  and  recreation 
all-important.  Nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  he  does  qualify 
himself  at  college  for  whatever  career  he  may  have  re- 
solved to  pursue,  and  his  fighting,  drinking,  idling,  and 
bumptiousness  of  manner  do  not  prevent  him  from 
becoming  an  efficient  lawyer,  doctor,  divine,  man  of 
science,  or  State  official  at  the  close  of  this  University 
career. 

A  young  Cambridge  man,  travelling  in  Germany, 
recently  took  occasion  to  give  expression  to  the  horror 
and  disgust  which  he  felt  while  contemplating  a  series 
of  sword-encounters  between  corps-students  at  Halle. 
Writing  to  his  father  immediately  after  having  witnessed 
two  or  three  of  these  combats,  and  evidently  most 
painfully  impressed  by  their  barbarous  character,  he 
described  in  highly  graphic,  if  somewhat  sensational 
terms,  a  considerable  number  of  revolting  details,  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  the  "  chivalric  custom"  which  pits 
one  over-wrought  lad  against  another,  sword  in  hand, 
without  any  personal  cause  of  quarrel,  but,  as  it  were, 
to  test  his  manhood,  and  maintain  the  fighting  reputa- 
tion of  his  Burschenschaft,  is  a  degrading  and  butcherly 
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usage,  out  of  keeping  with  the  teachings  of  civilisation 
and  the  dictates  of  common  humanity.  The  English 
undergraduate's  word-painting  of  the  German  student's 
favourite  and  time-honoured  recreation,  limned  in  the 
gloomiest  epithetical  hues,  obtained  publicity,  and  many 
of  his  countrymen  doubtless  took  cognisance  of  it  with 
feelings  of  profound  contempt  for  a  governmental  and 
social  regime  which  tolerates — indeed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
encourages  —  such  brutal  and  sanguinary  practices  as 
those  to  which  the  Trinity  scholar  was  an  eye-witness 
during  his  brief  sojourn  in  a  German  University  town. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  indignant  Briton's  denunciation 
of  the  "Paukereien,"  valiantly  fought  out  in  his  presence, 
was  read  in  the  Fatherland  with  no  inconsiderable 
irritation,  and  "  mossy-headed  renowners,"  past  and 
present,  frowned  and  bit  their  lips  over  the  more 
thrilling  passages  of  his  narrative,  in  which  he  stigma- 
tised the  student's  duel  as  "voluntary  vivisection," 
"collegians  making  butcher's-meat  of  each  other's  faces," 
a  spectacle  "utterly  and  unspeakably  hideous  —  the 
unpleasant  accompaniments  of  chivalry  intensified,  and 
without  a  spark  of  its  beauty."  Such  unsparing  con- 
demnation of  the  stirring  sets-to  in  which  German 
youth  take  so  genuine  a  pride,  and  the  memories  of 
which  are  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  sages  and  heroes 
of  the  Fatherland,  could  not  but  cause  many  a  tawny 
moustache  to  bristle  angrily,  and  many  an  old  scar,  the 
indelible  record  of  some  juvenile  encounter,  prompted 
by  honourable  emulation,  and  conducted  with  strict 
observance  of  ancient  prescriptions,  to  burn  and  throb 
Englishmen  of  the  present  generation,  being  natives 
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of  a  country  from  which  duelling  has  very  properly 
been  banished  for  more  than  thirty  years  past,  and  to 
whose  apprehensions  that  method  of  settling  differences 
not  unnaturally  presents  itself  exclusively  under  two 
aspects,  the  criminal  and  the  grotesque,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  understand  or  sympathise  with  the 
view  taken  of  the  duello  by  a  military  nation,  in  which 
the  point  d'honneur  has  received  an  exaggerated  and 
artificial  development.  Every  twentieth  male  German 
adult  actually  wears  iron  by  his  side ;  Teutonic  man- 
hood, from  father  to  son,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  has  been  steadfastly  taught  to  regard  cold  steel 
or  hot  lead  as  the  proper  arbiter  of  great  and  small 
disputes,  whether  accruing  between  individuals  or 
peoples ;  and,  as  the  profession  of  arms  takes  pre- 
cedence of  every  other  in  social  consideration  throughout 
Germany,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  soldier's  nostrum 
for  healing  "  the  hurts  that  honour  feels  "  should  have 
been  enthusistically  adopted  by  the  German  youth, 
itself  sprung  from  the  loins  of  warriors,  and  destined, 
irrespective  of  rank  or  wealth,  to  bear  arms  in  the 
service  of  its  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  the  duel,  as  an  insti- 
tution, should  have  taken  deep  root  in  Germany  among 
the  national  manners  and  customs  peculiarly  dear  to  a 
warlike,  punctilious,  and  quarrelsome  people. 

German  duels  may  be  roughly  classed  off  into  three 
categories — the  comparatively  harmless,  the  positively 
perilous,  and  the  generally  fatal.  To  the  first  of  these 
divisions  belongs  the  student's  "Paukerei"  or  "Schlae- 
gerei,"  an  encounter  fought  under  conditions  so  carefully 
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prohibitive  of  serious  danger  to  life  or  limb  that,  as  far 
as  I  know,  of  all  the  untold  thousands  of  these 
combats  which  have  taken  place  in  Germany  since  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  not  one  has  resulted 
in  the  death  of  a  collegian.  Prince  Bismarck,  while 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Gottingen,  took  an  active  part 
as  principal  in  many  of  these  duels,  receiving  but  one 
wound,  and  that  only  through  the  accident  that  his 
adversary's  schlaeger  broke  against  his  own,  giving  off 
a  splinter  of  steel,  which  inflicted  a  deep  scratch  upon 
the  sturdy  junker's  cheek.  The  chief  performers  in 
a  formal  schlaegerei  bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance, 
as  far  as  their  upper  man  is  concerned,  to  divers  about 
to  be  lowered  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Their 
necks  and  breasts  are  collared  and  padded  with  pre- 
cautionary exuberance ;  their  arms  are  swathed  in  long 
convoluted  bandages,  over  which  are  strapped  stout 
leathern  elbow-caps  ;  thick-stuffed  caps  protect  their 
skulls  from  injury,  and  their  eyes  are  guarded  by  huge 
glass  goggles,  imparting  to  them  a  strangely  astonished 
and  singularly  ludicrous  aspect.  Thus  equipped,  their 
only  flesh  surface  left  exposed  is  that  offered  to  the 
schlaeger  s  edge  by  the  brow,  nose,  and  cheeks,  at 
which  all  the  cuts  of  either  duellist  are  duly  aimed. 
It  is  by  no  means  difficult  for  a  tolerably  good  fencer  to 
guard  so  small  a  superficies  with  his  sword-blade  while 
harassing  his  opponent  with  swift  swishes,  delivered 
over  or  under  the  latter's  attack  by  a  dexterous  wrist- 
movement,  familiar  to  all  skilled  swordsmen,  making 
parry  and  return  a  simultaneous  action.  The  men,  too, 
are  paraded  so  close  to  one  another,  and  governed 
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by  such  an  infinity  of  restrictive  rules — not  to  speak 
of  the  control  exercised  over  them  by  their  respective 
seconds,  who  stand  square  to  them  with  outstretched 
swords,  ready  to  ward  off  any  doubtful  stroke,  or  even 
to  strike  up  their  weapons  upon  the  least  infraction 
of  established  regulations — that  but  few  wounds  would 
result  from  the  ordinary  paukereien,  were  it  not  that 
the  schlaeger  itself  is  so  slight  and  elastic  an  arm,  that 
its  slender  blade,  wielded  with  any  exceptional  force  or 
quickness,  readily  overlaps  the  most  correct  and  artistic 
guard,  and  inflicts  a  smart  gash  upon  cheek  or  nose 
which  a  less  curly  weapon  would  have  failed  to  attain. 
When  the  adversaries  are  once  set,  foot  to  foot,  they 
may  not  shift  ground,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their 
honour.  Being  thus  constrained  to  belabour  one  an- 
other with  lithe  and  sharp-edged  weapons — no  thrusting 
is  allowed — at  inconveniently  close  quarters,  it  is  scarcely 
odd  that  they  should  generally  succeed  in  exchanging 
a  few  stinging  slashes,  which  often  draw  a  good  deal 
of  blood,  it  is  true,  but  rarely  require  graver  treatment 
than  the  application  of  a  few  strips  of  diachylon,  or,  at 
the  worst,  half-a-dozen  stitches  with  a  needle  and 
thread. 

Duels  of  this  class  are  doubtless,  from  the  British 
point  of  view,  ridiculous  and  senseless  performances, 
sufficiently  imbued  with  the  element  of  brutality  to 
call  for  absolute  condemnation  and  stern  suppression. 
They  are,  however,  scarcely  more  barbarous  and 
certainly  not  more  dangerous  than  the  pugilistic  en- 
counters which  only  the  other  day  were  regarded  with 
favour  by  most  Englishmen ;  and,  if  German  lads 
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prefer  slicing  one  another's  noses  with  schlaegers  to 
fracturing  them  with  fists,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  incur  more  than  the  reprobation  due  to 
any  sort  of  private  warfare. 

Unfortunately,  personal  combats  belonging  to  the 
other  two  categories  of  duel  above  cited  occur  much 
more  frequently  in  Germany  than  they  were  wont 
to  do  a  score  or  so  of  years  ago,  and  many  valuable 
lives  are  annually  sacrificed,  in  obedience  to  the  edicts 
of  a  far  too-exacting  code  of  honour,  which  prescribes 
to  all  men  socially  qualified  to  give  and  receive  satis- 
faction for  insults  or  wrongs  the  inevitable  obligation 
to  "empty  their  quarrels"  by  the  aid  of  deadly 
weapons.  To  the  " positively  perilous"  category  ap- 
pertains the  duel  with  sharp  sabres,  which  almost 
invariably  results  in  grievous  wounds,  and  not  in- 
frequently in  death  to  one  or  other  of  the  combatants. 
Duels  of  this  class  are  only  too  common  between 
brother  officers  and  between  officers  and  students. 
More  desperate  and  deplorable  still  is  the  "barrier- 
duel  "  with  pistols,  the  conditions  of  which  are  ap- 
parently dictated  by  so  bloodthirsty  and  homicidal  a 
spirit  that  their  exact  observance  can  scarcely  fail 
to  result  in  leaving  one  or  both  of  the  combatants 
stretched  dead  or  mortally  wounded  upon  the  field. 
These  duels — for  the  most  part  fought  between  officers 
and  civilians — are  also  become  lamentably  frequent 
in  the  Fatherland,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
will  so  continue  as  long  as  the  military  caste  shall 
remain  the  absolute  dictator  of  fashion  on  questions 
of  honour  as  well  as  in  less  important  conventional 
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matters.  In  denouncing  duels  of  this  class,  belonging 
to  the  "generally  fatal"  category,  Englishmen  are 
indubitably  in  the  right,  for  they  are  abominable 
violations  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man.  But 
the  comparatively  harmless  schlaegereien  of  hot-headed 
German  hobbledehoys,  however  foolish  and  purposeless 
they  may  seem  to  British  collegians,  scarcely  merit 
the  torrent  of  reprehension  poured  upon  them  by  an 
indignant  Trinity  Scholar. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  past  the  London 
Athletic  Club  has  held  its  annual  assault-at-arms, 
including  glove-encounters  and  performances  on  the 
horizontal  bar,  at  St.  James's  Hall.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  the  valiant  Figg,  whose  feats  with  the  broad- 
sword were  immortalised  in  the  pages  of  the  Spectator, 
entertainments  of  this  class  have  exercised  a  powerful 
attraction  upon  the  British  public.  When  every 
Englishman  of  gentle  birth  wore  a  sword  at  his  side 
— not  so  very  long  ago — and  the  practice  of  duelling 
was  even  more  prevalent  in  these  islands  than  it  is  at 
the  present  moment  in  Germany,  the  study  of  fencing 
constituted  an  essential  item  in  a  liberal  education, 
and  the  "  haughty  insularies "  acquired  a  European 
reputation  as  cool  and  expert  swordsmen.  Although 
we  have  discarded  the  duello,  and  no  longer  carry 
lethal  weapons  about  us,  convenient  to  the  grasp,  and, 
as  it  were,  permanently  "  on  hand  "  to  avenge  the  most 
trivial  offence  of  word  or  gesture,  the  fighting  instinct 
is  still  strong  within  us,  and  we  take  as  keen  delight 
as  did  our  forefathers  in  contemplating  mimic  combats 
involving  real  and  arduous  trials  of  physical  strength 
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and  scientific  skill.  The  prize-ring  has  been  abolished, 
and  public-school  fighting  is  by  no  means  what  it  used 
to  be ;  yet  Englishmen  are  not  lacking,  in  every  class 
of  society,  to  relish  and  appreciate  the  subtlest  minutiae 
of  a  brilliant  "  rally  "  with  the  gloves. 

The  "  sweetness  and  light "  doctrinaires,  who  hold 
that  the  capacity  to  take  one's  own  part  in  a  quarrel 
is  incompatible  with  true  aesthetic  culture,  have  hitherto 
conspicuously  failed  in  persuading  the  bulk  of  their 
compatriots  that  the  art  of  self-defence  is  an  utterly 
vile  and  brutalising  pursuit,  and  that  a  lily  or  a  sun- 
flower is  far  more  suitable  to  a  manly  fist  than  a 
boxing-glove  or  single  -  stick.  We  are  a  combative 
people  in  our  hearts,  and,  moreover,  peculiarly  addicted 
to  athletic  sports.  It  pleases  us  to  watch  a  bout  with 
the  foils  or  quarterstaves,  and  we  dearly  like  to  see 
a  muscular  Guardsman  divide  a  sheep  or  a  bar  of 
lead  with  a  single  "swashing  blow."  Proficiency  in 
wrestling,  running,  leaping,  vaulting  the  bar,  or  climbing 
the  pole  never  fails  to  interest  and  excite  the  British 
public,  nor  to  elicit  enthusiastic  plaudits  from  sympathetic 
crowds  in  which  every  social  element  is  equally  repre- 
sented; for  in  this  country  patrician  and  plebeian, 
soldier  and  civilian,  merchant  and  tradesman,  are  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  practical  athletes  and  well  qualified 
to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  feats  of  those  who 
have  made  swordsmanship,  sparring,  or  gymnastics 
their  especial  study. 

Athletic  clubs  and  gymnastic  associations  have  only 
taken  root  and  flourished  in  Great  Britain  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  They  were  originally  imported 
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hither  from  the  Fatherland,  and  found  in  our  sea-girfc 
isles  a  soil  not  less  congenial  to  them  than  that  upon 
which  they  had  thriven,  with  more  or  less  luxuriance, 
ever  since  the  War  of  Emancipation.  We  are,  in  fact, 
directly  indebted  for  them  to  our  German  kinsmen,  a 
number  of  whom,  resident  in  this  metropolis,  organised  a 
gymnastic  club  upon  the  pattern  of  the  typical  Teutonic 
Turn-Verein  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean 
War,  and  cordially  welcomed  to  its  ranks  such  English- 
men born,  desirous  of  perfecting  themselves  in  practi- 
cal athletics,  as  made  application,  through  the  proper 
channels,  for  admission  to  its  exercises  and  privileges. 
That  society — I  believe  it  rejoiced  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation  in  the  composite  and  impressive  title  of 
"  Londoner-Deutscher-Turn-Verein "  —still  exists,  and 
is  liberally  supported  by  the  German  colony.  Its  earlier 
members  did  not  disdain  from  time  to  time  to  show 
the  youth  of  London  what  could  be  done  with  human 
thew  and  sinew  by  assiduous  and  careful  training ;  and 
to  those  courageous  pioneers  of  the  "  Turnerei-Kunst," 
at  first  greeted  by  our  comic  periodicals  with  good- 
humoured  banter,  subsequent  generations  of  British 
athletes  in  great  measure  owe  their  taste  for  scientific 
gymnastics.  Naturally  enough,  the  German  Turn- 
Verein,  as  soon  as  it  became  fairly  acclimatised  in 
England  and  opened  its  doors  to  the  natives  of  its 
adopted  home,  took  up  the  more  essentially  British 
bodily  exercises,  such  as  boxing,  wrestling,  height  and 
length  jumping,  and  included  them  in  its  regular  course 
of  muscular  instruction. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  judicious  concession  on 
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the  part  of  the  original  Verein,  whose  members,  like 
those  of  similar  associations  established  at  the  present 
day  in  every  township  of  the  Fatherland,  had  thereto- 
fore been  accustomed  to  devote  their  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  purely  acrobatic  exercises,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  gymnast's  art  would  so  rapidly 
have  achieved  the  popularity  it  now  unquestionably 
enjoys  in  England.  As  practised  then  by  its  intro- 
ducers, it  lacked  both  the  sportive  and  combative 
elements,  forlorn  of  which  it  could  scarcely  hope  to  find 
favour  among  true-born  Britons.  In  Germany  those 
elements  are  still  wanting  to  it.  The  German  Turner 
of  to-day  is  exactly  what  the  German  Turner  was  fifty 
years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  a  skilful  and  intrepid  acrobat, 
whose  muscles  have  been  trained  and  developed  upon 
strictly  scientific  principles,  not  in  the  least  with  a 
view  to  his  recreation,  but  for  the  eminently  practical 
purpose  of  imparting  to  his  microcosm  the  maximum 
of  attainable  strength  and  activity.  He  has  accepted 
nothing  from  us  in  return  for  all  he  gave.  Boxing  and 
the  "tug  of  war"  have  not  yet  been  acclimatised  in 
Germany,  nor  will  they  be  found  inscribed  upon  any  Turn- 
Verein  festival  programme,  or  "  Cursus-Verzeichniss," 
issued  by  athletic  club  directors  or  committees  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Empire. 

As  a  matter  of  Tact,  athletic  sports  entailing  the 
pitting  of  one  man  or  set  of  men  against,  another  do 
not  appear  to  suit  German  taste  or  appeal  to  German 
sympathies.  Far  dearer  to  the  vast  majority  of  English- 
men than  mere  gymnastics,  they  have  heretofore  found 
but  few  votaries  in  the  Fatherland.  The  Germans, 
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as  a  nation,  are  not  fond  of  rough  play,  and  entertain 
a  strong  prejudice  against  violent  exercise  that  is 
not  undergone  for  a  definite  and  reasonable  object. 
Cricket,  football,  fives,  boat  and  foot  racing  possess  no 
charm  for  them  ;  first,  because  all  these  sports  take 
up  more  time  than  they  are  inclined  to  devote  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  "games,"  and,  secondly, 
because  they  are  all  more  or  less  fraught  with  danger 
to  life  and  limb.  Not  that  Germans  object  to  incur 
bodily  risk,  when  the  vindication  of  a  principle  is  involved 
in  their  so  doing.  Their  University  duels,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  national  sport,  sufficiently 
prove  their  intrepidity  and  indifference  to  pain  and 
peril.  Those  combats,  however,  are  fought  to  sustain 
the  point  d'honneur,  which,  from  the  German  point 
of  view,  cannot  possibly  be  affected  either  one  way 
or  another  by  the  result  of  a  cricket-match  or  a  boat- 
race.  Besides,  youthful  associations  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  passion  for  athletic  sports  that  is  so 
conspicuous  an  English  characteristic.  As  Germans  are 
not  taught  to  play  in  their  childhood,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  care  little  for  games  when  they 
arrive  at  years  of  discretion. 

Broadly  speaking,  German  schoolboys  never  play. 
They  have  no  time  to  do  so ;  they  attend  day-schools 
forlorn  of  playgrounds,  and  are  so  desperately  over- 
weighted with  lessons  that  all  their  spare  energy  and 
vitality  is  used  up  in  the  endeavour  to  get  through 
the  work  diurnally  allotted  to  them.  They  really  have 
no  opportunity,  from  the  commencement  of  a  school- 
term  to  its  close,  for  running  or  jumping,  playing  at 
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ball  or  marbles,  paper-chases,  or  any  of  the  other  amuse- 
ments to  which  English  schoolboys,  as  a  rule,  devote 
themselves  with  an  eager  assiduity  seldom  displayed 
in  the  dry  and  thorny  pursuit  of  knowledge.  When 
a  German  boy  exhibits  symptoms  of  exhaustion  and 
debility,  caused  by  overwork — which,  under  the  ob- 
taining scholastic  system,  is  only  too  frequently  the 
case — his  parents  enter  him  at  a  gymnastic  institution, 
and  compel  him  to  attend  one  or  two  evening  courses 
of  "  scientific  calisthenics,"  very  possibly  at  the  expense 
of  his  position  in  his  class  at  school.  Turnerei,  however, 
is  not  presented  to  him  in  the  light  of  play ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  play,  but  downright  hard  physical  work, 
which  may  be  productive  of  development  to  his  muscle 
and  benefit  to  his  general  health  without  affording  him 
any  keen  sense  of  recreation.  Emulation  rarely  animates 
the  compulsory  gymnast,  who  is  methodically  taught 
to  swing  and  swarm  and  climb,  because  it  is  good  for 
him.  Nor  is  there  any  corporative  feeling — any  com- 
munity of  ambition  or  object — among  these  athletes, 
such  as  animates  a  cricketing  eleven  or  a  school  "  eight." 
The  German  Turn-Verein  has  indubitably  done  wonders 
for  the  Teutonic  race  in  the  way  of  developing  its 
physique  and  powers  of  endurance ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  incline  to  prefer  the  English  version  or  adaptation 
of  that  excellent  institution  to  the  original  Teutonic 
article. 

Open-air  games — that  is  to  say,  athletic  sports 
practised  exclusively  with  a  view  to  recreation — appear 
to  be  well-nigh  monopolised  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  European  peoples  are  concerned.  In 
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whatever  part  of  the  world  a  few  scores  of  Englishmen 
may  be  found  gathered  together,  there  will  assuredly  be 
set  up  a  cricket-club  and  a  lawn-tennis  association, 
whilst  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
English-speaking  colonies  these  institutions  exist  in 
every  village,  as  well  as  in  cities  and  towns,  and  may 
be  numbered  by  thousands.  Not  only  boys  and  girls, 
but  grown  men  and  women  are  inveterately  addicted  to 
the  playing  of  open-air  games  in  this  country.  English 
ladies  innumerable  are  accomplished  lawn-tennis  players, 
and  deeply  versed  in  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory 
of  the  noble  game  of  cricket ;  whilst  north  of  the  Tweed 
the  intricacies  and  "finesses"  of  golf  are  thoroughly 
familiar  to  Caledonian  matrons  and  maidens.  Bowing, 
too,  is  essentially  an  English  national  sport,  in  which 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  take  part  with  equal  assiduity 
and  skill.  Football  has  a  widespread  popularity,  and 
is  practised  more  than  ever  by  the  young.  Polo  is  not 
played  in  any  Continental  country  ;  although  the  men  of 
the  upper  classes  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  are, 
for  the  most  part,  excellent  horsemen  and  trained 
gymnasts.  That  skating  is  far  more  generally  practised 
in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  than  in  these  islands 
is  an  indisputable  fact,  for  which,  however,  there  are 
good  and  sufficient  climatic  reasons.  Besides,  skating 
is  an  exercise,  not  a  game.  So  are  swimming  and 
fencing,  in  which  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Italians  are 
our  superiors ;  whilst  sleighing,  the  favourite  amusement 
of  Russians  and  Scandinavians,  is  a  pastime  pure  and 
simple,  like  horse-racing.  People  do  not  play  at 
sleighing.  True,  they  bet  on  races  ;  but  betting  is  a 
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•science,  a  serious  and  absorbing  pursuit — in  short,  the 
absolute  converse  of  a  game,  which,  in  the  British  open- 
air  sense  of  the  word,  implies  mental  relaxation  as  well 
as  physical  exertion. 

Such  games  constitute  an  integral  portion  of  every 
Englishman's  life,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  matter 
to  what  social  class  he  may  happen  to  belong  ;  while 
they  have  no  art  or  part  to  speak  of  in  the  existence  of 
Continental  manhood.  In  the  majority  of  our  public 
schools  and  grammar  schools,  proficiency  in  games  is 
held  at  least  as  high  in  esteem  and  honour  as  are  mere 
scholastic  achievements,  and  the  captain  of  the  eleven, 
the  boats,  or  the  football  team,  is  no  less  respected  by 
his  masters  and  looked  up  to  with  far  deeper  veneration 
by  his  school-fellows  than  is  the  senior  Grecian.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  where,  for  the  most  part,  schoolboys  are  over- 
worked, have  but  little  time  for  play  when  they  are 
boarders,  and  none  when  they  are  day-scholars,  and  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  taught  any  regular  or  organised  game  at 
all.  Nor  do  they  make  up  for  lost  time  in  this  particular 
direction  when  they  leave  school.  Perhaps  they  do  a 
little  boating,  and  keep  their  hands  in  at  fencing  and 
pistol-practice ;  but  they  scarcely  ever  play  at  any  out- 
of-door  game.  It  is  not  that  they  are  busier,  as  a  rule, 
than  Englishmen  of  their  own  age.  On  the  contrary, 
they  find  plenty  of  leisure  wherein  to  amuse  themselves 
with  billiards,  cards,  chess,  draughts,  backgammon,  and 
dominoes.  These,  however,  are  sedentary  recreations, 
by  no  means  calculated  to  expand  the  lungs  or  develop 
the  muscles.  As  such  they  are  preferred  to  athletic 
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games  by  the  adolescents  of  Continental  realms,  who 
appear  to  entertain  an  invincible  objection  to  any 
pastime  calling  upon  them  for  a  display  of  violent  and 
protracted  physical  effort. 

What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  outdoor  amuse- 
ments of  our  lively  neighbours  across  the  "silver  streak " 
—of  Germans,  Spaniards,  Kussians,  Italians,  Scandi- 
navians, and  Koumanians  ?  As  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  broadly  asserted  that  racing  is  the 
only  al-fresco  recreation  in  which  all  social  classes 
partake,  and  which  is  popular  in  the  provinces  as  well 
as  in  the  capital.  Other  pastimes — of  course  exclud- 
ing field-sports,  practised  by  the  nobility  and  wealthy 
bourgeoisie,  and  in  which  the  French  public  at  large 
has  no  share  or  even  interest  —  are  limited  in  their 
exercise  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and 
of  two  or  three  large  provincial  cities,  such  as  Rouen, 
Bordeaux,  and  Lyons.  Rowing  regattas  come  off  at 
long  intervals  of  time  on  the  Seine,  Garonne,  and 
Rhone ;  but,  even  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view, 
they  cause  very  little  excitement,  and  are  regarded  by 
the  people  as  exotic  displays,  by  no  means  congenial 
to  the  "genius"  of  French  national  sports.  Asnieres, 
Courbevoie,  and  a  dozen  other  riverside  settlements 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Gare  de  St.  Lazare,  are  crowded 
during  the  hot  summer  months  with  "  canotiers "  and 
"canotieres,"  who  potter  up  and  down  the  Seine  reaches 
in  gaily -painted  boats,  far  more  eagerly  bent  upon 
victory  in  slang  competitions  than  upon  excelling  one 
another  in  bouts  of  speed,  strength,  and  skill.  The 
oarswomen  who  distinguish  themselves  in  these  contests 
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of  chaff — badinage  is  too  mild  a  term  for  the  word- 
encounters  of  Parisian  boating-folk — belong  exclusively 
to  a  class  the  presence  of  which  upon  the  river  effec- 
tually prohibits  French  ladies  from  indulging  in  aquatic 
sports.  Rowing,  for  the  majority  of  the  Lutetian 
"  canotiers  "  and  their  female  companions,  is  little  more 
than  a  pretext  for  elaborate  idling  in  the  open;  for 
breakfasting  and  dining  in  some  famous  "  gargote," 
patronised  by  students  and  artists  in  embryo,  or  "sous 
la  tonnelle,"  in  a  green  arbour,  one  of  many  such  with 
which  the  gardens  of  suburban  restaurants  are  fitted  up. 
For  running  races  or  jumping  competitions,  for 
cricket,  lawn-tennis,  or  even  so  mild  and  lazy  a  game 
as  croquet,  the  French  "jeunesse  doree"  has  no  inclina- 
tion. Base-ball,  the  only  athletic  pastime  in  which 
young  Americans  appear  to  take  pleasure,  Frenchmen 
do  not  know  by  name ;  and  if  they  did,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  their  acquaintance  with  it  would  stop 
there.  In  common  fairness  to  them  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  certain  percentage  —  rather  a  large  one,  as  it 
includes  most  of  the  male  adults  belonging  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  —  cultivates  small-sword  practice 
with  remarkable  assiduity.  But  the  object  of  French- 
men in  mastering  the  secrets  of  the  rapier  is  certainly 
not  a  playful  one.  There  are  at  the  present  moment 
in  France  more  expert  swordsmen,  in  all  probability, 
than  in  any  other  European  country,  although  the 
duello  is  still  a  flourishing  and  popular  institution  in 
the  majority  of  Continental  realms.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  French  point  d'honneur  is  more 
susceptible  of  offence  than  that  of  Germany,  Italy,  or 
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even  Spain ;  hence  the  devotion  of  our  immediate  neigh- 
bours to  the  art  of  fencing,  which  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  their  national  recreation  par  excellence. 

Dancing  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  favourite 
outdoor  popular  amusement  in  lands  peopled  by  varieties 
of  the  Latin  race.  Southern  Italians  still  delight  in 
the  tarantella  and  saltarello;  Spaniards  have  not  yet 
lost  their  hereditary  fondness  for  fandangoes  and  boleros, 
cachuchas  and  jaleos ;  the  Koumanian  "  terranu,"  or  son 
of  the  soil,  never  wearies  of  his  beloved  hora,  which 
he  will  dance  with  alternate  solemnity  of  bearing  and 
exuberance  of  action  for  hours  at  a  stretch  during  the 
hottest  as  well  as  the  coldest  weather — and  Dacian 
weather  is  notorious  for  running  to  extremes.  The 
Magyars,  too,  are  a  dancing-folk,  devoted  to  the  czardas, 
open-air  performances  of  which,  no  less  vigorous  than 
graceful,  may  be  witnessed  on  any  Sunday  or  holiday 
afternoon  in  all  genuine  Hungarian  villages  throughout 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months.  Of  course, 
the  national  open-air  recreation  in  Spain  is  the  barbarous 
but  wildly-exciting  bull-fight,  which  no  person  not  to 
the  manner  born  can  contemplate  for  the  first  time 
without  experiencing  horror  and  disgust.  Use,  how- 
ever, is  second  nature;  and  there  is  a  strange  fascination 
about  the  sanguinary  episodes  of  the  Correo  which 
rarely  fails  to  attract  the  foreigner  making  temporary 
sojourn  in  the  Peninsula  to  the  huge  amphitheatres,  in 
which  men  of  singular  agility  and  adroitness,  splendidly 
attired,  gaily  risk  their  lives  in  close  encounter  with 
animals  as  fierce,  courageous,  and  pitiless  as  themselves. 
Spaniards,  Hungarians,  and  Koumanians  do  not, 
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however,  play  any  actual  games  of  an  athletic  character 
in  the  open  air;  whereas  Italians — more  especially  those 
who  inhabit  Northern  and  Central  Italy — are  strongly 
addicted  to  pallone,  a  sort  of  overgrown  fives,  played 
with  a  huge  light  ball  and  a  heavy  leathern  gauntlet. 
It  is  a  pastime  involving  considerable  muscular  exer- 
tion and  the  display  of  great  activity.  In  Southern 
Germany  skittles,  under  the  name  of  Kegelspiel,  is  a 
popular  amusement,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  target- 
shooting  and  fine,  earnest  wrestling  in  the  Tyrol,  Upper 
Austria,  the  Salzkammergut,  Styria,  and  the  Bavarian 
Highlands.  Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-Maine  boast  of  several 
thriving  boating  -  clubs  ;  but  aquatic  sports  are  not 
generally  in  vogue  in  the  Fatherland,  although  ninety- 
nine  of  every  hundred  adult  Germans  of  the  sterner 
sex  can  swim,  and  are  accomplished  gymnasts.  The 
Slav  peoples  do  not  play  at  any  open-air  games  ;  dancing 
and  singing,  enlivened  by  dram-drinking,  are  their  chief 
recreations.  Thus,  despite  the  congenital  stolidity  of 
disposition  attributed  to  us  by  foreigners  in  general 
and  Frenchmen  in  particular,  we  are  unquestionably 
the  most  playful  folk  in  Europe,  and  moreover  —  a 
fact  from  which  psychologists  may  perhaps  draw  infer- 
ences of  great  pith  and  moment — the  only  one  which 
plays  organised  and  co-operative  athletic  games,  such 
as  cricket  and  football,  from  which  the  element  of 
individual  selfishness  is  eliminated,  or,  at  least,  sub- 
ordinated to  the  interest  and  glory  of  temporary 
association. 
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ABOUT  the  middle  of  each  successive  August  the  annual 
exodus  of  well-to-do  English  folk  is  in  full  swing.  By 
that  time  grouse  have  effected  a  lodgment  in  the 
metropolis,  and  may  be  purchased,  more  or  less  artisti- 
cally cooked,  at  the  leading  London  restaurants.  As 
a  rule,  the  time-honoured  axiom,  "  Grouse  is  in,  Parlia- 
ment is  out,"  then  comes  into  force  ;  and  our  legislators 
have  good  reason  to  feel  aggrieved  by  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  day,  whenever  a  late  session  keeps 
them  hovering  in  and  around  St.  Stephen's,  while  they 
would  fain  be  trampling  the  heather,  or  imbibing  chaly- 
beates  and  sulphates  at  some  French  "Eaux"  or  German 
"  Brunnen."  The  enforced  sojourn  within  sound  of 
Big  Ben  at  the  holiday  season  is  all  the  harder 
upon  them  because,  except  themselves,  "  everybody 
who  is  anybody  "  has  left  town,  and  the  London  season, 
socially  considered,  has  breathed  its  last  gasp.  Belgrave 
Square,  figuratively  speaking,  is  become  a  howling 
wilderness.  Hyde  Park,  forlorn  of  equipages,  lounges, 
and  equestrians,  has  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Govern- 
mental gardeners.  Towards  midnight  the  War  Office 
sentry  in  Pall  Mall  resembles  the  late  Juan  Fernandez, 
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in  respect  to  being  "monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 
Assuredly  "his  right  there  is  none  to  dispute,"  save 
when  a  profoundly  bored  policeman  nears  his  box 
whilst  sauntering  pro  formd  from  Marlborough  House 
in  the  direction  of  the  "  Travellers'."  In  a  word, 
London  in  August  becomes  as  utterly  unseasonable 
as  Kome  in  May  or  Ostend  at  Chris tmastide.  Bank 
and  wealth,  the  chief  constituents  of  fashion,  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  modern  Babylon.  Throughout  the 
West  End,  few  private  houses  are  to  be  seen  the  closed 
shutters  or  drawn  blinds  of  which  do  not  proclaim 
the  absence  of  their  occupants.  Half  the  clubs  are 
being  painted,  and  the  rest  are  empty,  save  of  country 
members,  a  sprinkling  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  Govern- 
ment officials,  a  few  junior  partners  in  City  firms,  some 
belated  journalists,  and  actors.  In  fashionable  streets 
strange  and  sordid  shapes  flit  from  door  to  door,  or 
dive  furtively  down  area  steps,  in  quest  of  "uncon- 
sidered  trifles."  Charwomen,  left  in  charge  of  cosy 
little  town  houses,  keep  convivial  appointments  at  the 
public-house  round  the  corner  with  servants  on  board 
wages,  leaving  street-doors  "on  the  jar"  for  hours  at  a 
stretch.  Fresh  mushrooms  and  hardy  ferns  are  vo- 
ciferously hawked  about  the  suburbs.  The  London 
street-boy  is  master  of  the  situation.  His  gifts  as 
a  predatory  prowler;  strident  songster,  lightsome  law- 
breaker, stone-thrower,  hooter,  whistler,  and  dissemi- 
nator of  bad  language,  obtain  general  and  submissive 
recognition.  The  authorities  in  uniform,  lacking  other 
recreation  than  that  with  which  he  is  ever  ready  to 
furnish  them,  stolidly  r  smile  at^his^mpish  delinquencies, 
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and  forbearingly  tolerate  his  audacious  impudence.. 
Huge  crops  of  the  scarlet  cloak,  a  distinctively  provincial 
emblem,  are  observed  to  spring  up  nightly  in  the  stalls 
and  dress-circles  of  theatres,  from  which  that  sumptuary 
adornment  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

Many  of  the  absentees,  whose  evanishment  from  the 
purlieus  of  metropolitan  fashion  depresses  the  spirits 
and  diminishes  the  takings  of  London  tradesmen  and 
theatrical  lessees,  betake  themselves  to  the  seaside  and 
the  moors.  Yachting  claims  its  inveterate  votaries,  and 
the  healthful  trip  across  the  Atlantic  which  is  usually 
followed  by  a  scamper  through  the  States,  has  come 
so  much  into  vogue,  that  supplementary  steamers  are 
year  after  year  put  in  requisition  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming demand  of  tourists  for  passages  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New.  A  certain  number  of  the  Londoners 
who  periodically  leave  their  regular  abiding-place  in 
search  of  health — and  their  name  is  legion — may  be 
found  gathered  round  the  hygeian  springs  native  to  our 
island  soil,  endeavouring  to  atone  by  penitential  exercises 
at  such  hydropathic  settlements  as  Harrogate,  Buxton, 
Cheltenham,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  the  wrongs 
they  have  done  to  their  constitutions  during  the  fashion- 
able season  by  the  aid  of  late  hours,  hot  rooms,  and 
over-feeding. 

But  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  this  particular 
class  of  London  pilgrim  crosses  the  silver  streak  on  its 
way  to  French,  German,  Bohemian,  and  Swiss  watering- 
places.  Homburg,  Baden-Baden,  and  Wiesbaden  are 
crowded  every  summer  with  English  visitors,  who  also 
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abound  at  Ems,  Kissingen,  Kreuznach,  Karlsbad,  and 
Marienbad.  The  two  Aixs  are  hard  put  to  it  to  ac- 
commodate their  insular  clients.  Royat,  Mont  Dore, 
Contrexeville,  Vichy,  Luchon,  and  two  or  three  other 
Pyrenean  sanitary  haunts  rejoice  in  the  advent  of 
Britons  in  troops,  duly  provided  with  well-filled  purses, 
and  eager  to  rid  themselves,  regardless  of  expense,  of 
all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Spa  teems  with  our 
countrymen,  who  are  to  be  heard  of  in  more  or  less 
force  at  Gastein,  Ischl,  Ragatz,  Nauheim,  and  a  host 
of  other  spots  upon  which  Dame  Nature  has  lavished 
her  choicest  chemical  brews.  Of  the  valetudinarian 
hosts  that  yearly  throng  these  health-giving  resorts 
and  swallow  incalculable  quantities  of  their  noisome 
waters,  the  British  contingent  is  reputed  to  be  the 
most  profitable  to  local  hotel-keepers,  lodging-house 
owners,  tradesmen,  and  fancy-industrials.  Englishmen 
have  more  money  to  spend,  as  a  rule,  and  are  more 
free-handed  in  its  distribution,  than  the  native  visitors 
to  Continental  spas.  Being  rarely  such  abject  slaves, 
for  the  time  being,  to  water-drinking  and  dietary 
regimen  as  Frenchmen,  Germans,  or  Russians,  they 
vary  their  "  cure "  with  excursions  and  other  holiday 
recreations,  in  which  good  round  sums  may  be  very 
agreeably  invested  during  a  six  weeks'  treatment  of 
mild  liver  complaint  or  moderate  dyspepsia.  They 
patronise  theatrical  and  musical  performances  freely, 
are  constant  customers  to  the  local  job-masters  and 
livery-stable  keepers,  consume  the  restaurateurs'  most 
expensive  wines,  and  assiduously  attend  the  baccarat 
tables,  or  establishments  where  "  games  of  society " 
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are  daily  and   nightly  played   under   the   sanction    of 
the  law. 

It  is  because   they  can    combine   amusement  with 
benefit  to  health  in  foreign  watering-places,  that  English- 
men of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  spend  their  time 
and  money  abroad  at   the   holiday  season   instead   of 
frequenting  the  hydropathic  establishments  of  their  own 
country.     When  patriotism  and  recreation  are  balanced 
against  one  another,  patriotism  is  apt  to  kick  the  beam. 
If  the  local  authorities  of  British  sanatoria  could  be 
induced,  in  their  own  interest,  to  offer  the  health-seeker 
and    idler    some    attractions    of    a    more    entertaining 
character  than  mere  water-drinking  and  a  "scratch" 
dance  now  and  then  at  their  assembly-rooms,  thousands 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  who  make  a  practice  of  going  through 
their  yearly   "  cure "  at  Homburg  or  Kissingen,  would 
gladly   undergo  that  process  at  Harrogate  or  Buxton. 
By  so  doing,  their  travelling  expenses  would  be  con- 
siderably reduced   in  amount ;    and  the  cost  of  mere 
living  is  no  greater  at  an  ordinary  English  spa  than 
at   a   fashionable   foreign   watering-place.       But   it   is 
useless  to  ignore  the  humiliating  fact  that  the  former 
is   dull,  whilst  the  latter  is  lively.     Englishmen   are, 
after  all,  only  human  beings ;  and,  as  such,  they  will 
go  where  they  may  be  amused,  and  will  not  go  where 
they  are  certain  to  be  bored.     Londoners,  in  particular, 
who  are  condemned  to  live  for  at  least  ten  months  of 
the  annual  twelve  in  a  town  where  they  cannot  dine 
out  of  doors  for  love  or  money,  or  readily  take  their 
lighter  refreshments  in  the  open  air  to  the  strains  of 
music,    are   only   too   glad   to  pass  their  vacations  in 
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countries  where  beer-gardens  abound,  cafes  al- fresco 
are  institutions,  and  good  bands  may  be  listened  to 
without  entailing  upon  their  hearers  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  long  journey  by  cab,  omnibus,  or  under- 
ground railway,  as  well  as  an  admission  fee  to  the 
establishment  at  which  they  perform. 

The  system  of  open-air  refection  during  the  summer 
months,  which  has  obtained  for  many  years  past  in 
the  vast  majority  of  Continental  towns,  even  through- 
out the  North  of  Europe,  is  in  itself  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  English  folk  to  spend  the  dog-days  abroad ; 
but  others,  even  more  attractive  to  sheer  pleasure-lovers, 
are  provided  in  abundance  by  the  sagacious  managers 
of  "e'tablissements"  and  "Kursaale"  in  the  chief  Conti- 
nental sanatoria.  These  competitors  for  the  favour  of 
the  English  hydropath,  or  holiday-maker,  offer  him 
theatrical  representations  and  concerts  of  good  quality, 
well-organised  balls  three  or  four  times  a  week,  games 
of  chance,  in  which  he  surreptitiously  delights  daily 
and  nightly,  and  first-class  military  or  stringed  bands 
at  the  hours  of  his  morning,  afternoon,  or  evening 
promenades.  More  attention,  too,  is  paid  to  variety 
of  fare  and  excellence  of  cooking  by  the  restaurateurs 
who  migrate  from  foreign  capitals  or  provincial  centres 
to  fashionable  summer  resorts  than  English  hotel-keepers 
in  the  country  care  to  bestow  upon  their  commissariat 
arrangements.  All  these  shortcomings  and  drawbacks 
of  our  native  spas  are  easily  remediable  through  the 
agency  of  intelligent  enterprise,  which  just  now  might 
be  advantageously  displayed  in  the  pleasure-providing 
as  well  as  in  many  other  branches  of  British  trade  and 
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industry.  It  would  be  a  timely  and  wholesome  ambi- 
tion which  should  prompt  the  public  bodies  and  private 
persons  actually  administering  the  affairs  of  our  principal 
watering-places  to  rival  their  foreign  competitors  in 
attracting  their  countrymen  —  and  why  not  wealthy 
aliens  as  well  ? — to  the  resorts  in  question  by  rich  promise 
of  recreation  as  well  as  of  mineral  water  and  fresh  air. 

It  is  because  they  lay  themselves  out  to  be  agree- 
able, as  well  as  useful,  that  Continental  health  and 
pleasure  resorts  connected  with  the  internal  or  external 
consumption  of  water  are  crowded  to  excess  during 
high-summer,  when  the  seaside  hotel-keeper's  season  is 
in  full  swing ;  when  bathing-machine  proprietors  rapidly 
accumulate  handsome  competencies ;  when  medical 
practitioners  permanently  attached  to  hydropathic 
establishments,  mineral  or  marine,  flourish  like  the 
green  bay  tree ;  and  when  Kursaal  administrations  are 
stimulated  to  unwonted  liberality  in  providing  their 
countless  customers  with  new  varieties  of  entertainment 
by  the  wealth  of  subscriptions  that  flows  into  their 
exchequers.  Not  infrequently  these  administrations  are 
municipal,  in  which  case  the  Kursaal's  prosperity  is 
fraught  with  a  double  joy  to  the  local  ratepayer.  To 
him  an  abnormal  increment  in  the  "  Etablissement's  " 
profits  means  at  once  a  lightening  of  his  fiscal  burdens 
and  an  addition  to  his  capacity  for  sustaining  them. 
The  greater  the  influx  of  valetudinarians  and  holiday- 
makers  into  his  native  watering-place,  the  better  for 
him  as  a  letter  of  lodgings,  vendor  of  eatables  and 
drinkables,  or  retailer  of  "fancy  goods;"  whilst  the 
Kursaal's  gains  benefit  him,  as  a  shareholder  in  that 
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civic  enterprise,  in  the  shape  of  remitted  or  at  least 
reduced  rates.  In  the  majority  of  German,  French,  and 
Belgian  Badorte,  too,  householders  are  entitled  to 
participate  in  all  the  amusements  provided  for  the 
delectation  of  annual  or  casual  visitors,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  trifling  fees,  by  which  judicious  arrangement  a 
premium  of  recreation  is  held  out  to  them  to  encourage 
their  municipal  representatives  in  developing  the  attrac- 
tions of  their  Kursaal  by  spirited  expenditure. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  and — more  particularly 
to  Englishmen — instructive  features  of  Continental 
bathing-resorts  is  the  intelligence  and  perseverance 
displayed  by  local  authorities  in  augmenting  their 
purely  recreative  resources.  In  such  localities  no  effort 
is  spared  to  avert  the  reproach  of  dulness,  such  as 
unfortunately  is  the  besetting  evil  of  most  British 
watering-places.  It  is  felt  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
summer  or  autumn  rendezvous  for  well-to-do  invalids 
and  idlers  is  to  amuse  the  exotic  public  upon  which  its 
well-being  depends,  and  that  there  should  be  always 
something  in  the  way  of  pastime  going  on  between  the 
hours  usually  allotted  to  refreshment  and  repose. 
Morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  concerts,  weekly  balls 
and  bi-weekly  informal  dances  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Kursaal  itself,  theatrical  representations,  perform- 
ances by  horse-riders,  acrobats,  and  wizards  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  constitute  the  staple  of  an 
average  Badort  programme  during  the  bathing  season 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  The  musical  items 
are  generally  divided  between  a  good  stringed  orchestra, 
engaged  for  three  months,  and  the  regimental  band  of 
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the  nearest  garrison  town,  always  on  hand  until  the  last 
visitor's  name  has  been  erased  from  the  official  Kurliste, 
or  schedule  of  subscribers  to  the  Etablissement.  In  the 
more  fashionable  seaside  resorts,  such  as  Trouville  and 
Ostend,  there  are  races  by  land  and  sea  for  three  or  four 
days  at  a  stretch,  at  least  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  in 
the  course  of  the  season. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  superiority,  both  as 
far  as  quality  and  variety  are  concerned,  of  the  induce- 
ments offered  to  holiday-makers  by  the  majority  of 
foreign  watering-places  to  those  of  which  British 
bathing  establishments  can  boast,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  thousands  of  English  families  should 
annually  brave  the  perils  and  inconveniences  of  "  the 
sleeve,"  in  search  of  the  positive,  eminently  appreciable 
amusements,  unblighted  by  social  formalities  and  con- 
ventional restraints,  which  they  may  seek  for  in  vain 
upon  the  coasts  of  their  native  island.  Here,  seaside 
enjoyments,  other  than  those  to  be  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  nature  and  the  breathing  of  fresh  air, 
are  of  a  somewhat  negative  order ;  or,  if  specially 
organised  for  the  visitor's  diversion,  want  that  charm 
and  taste  which  characterise  Continental  efforts  in  the 
same  direction.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can,  day  after 
day,  satisfy  his  inborn  cravings  for  recreation  by  casting 
pebbles  into  the  briny  wave,  or  even  by  tracking  the 
wily  cockle  to  its  subaqueous  lair.  To  loll  in  a  boat 
and  angle  for  eels  and  flounders  is  doubtless  a  stirring 
sport ;  but  it  has  been  known  to  pall  upon  its  votaries 
after  long  and  unremitting  pursuance.  The  joys  of 
yachting  and  deep-sea  fishing  are  costly,  and  not 
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suited  to  every  constitution.  Walking  on  the  pier  by 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  with  nothing  to  listen  to  but 
an  incompetent  German  band,  and  nothing  to  look  at 
except  the  sea  and  a  number  of  unknown  people,  is  apt 
to  become  a  labour  rather  than  a  pleasure.  When  the 
skies  are  bright  and  the  air  is  warm  there  is  undeniable 
delight,  as  well  as  rest,  in  stretching  at  full  length  upon 
the  sands  or  strolling  lazily  up  and  down  some  well- 
paved  promenade  overlooking  the  "  infinite  green  "  of  a 
Northern  Ocean. 

But  what  recreations  are  available  to  the  ordinary 
British  sea-sider  during  the  angrier  vagaries  of  our 
whimsical  climate,  when  the  rain  it  raineth  all  the  day 
and  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  ?  He  must  sit  in  his 
lodgings  until  he  loathes  them,  or  dismally  drift  into 
the  unutterable  gloom  of  a  seaside  billiard-room,  or 
hang  listlessly  about  the  coffee-room  of  his  hotel,  where 
he  finds  nothing  to  read  but  the  county  directory  or  the 
railway  time-table.  There  is  no  comfortable  airy  and 
gaily-equipped  place  of  common  rendezvous  to  which  he 
can  repair  to  while  away  the  dreary  hours  devoted  by 
nature  to  the  display  of  her  depressing  meteorological 
phenomena.  Good  music  under  cover  is  a  luxury 
strictly  denied  to  him.  So  are  restaurants,  with  taste- 
fully set-out  tables,  brisk  waiters,  and  appetising  lists  of 
cunningly  concocted  dishes,  a  judicious  selection  of 
which,  supplemented  by  a  fragrant  cup  of  black  coffee, 
and  the  precious  privilege  of  smoking  where  he  has 
dined,  will  cost  him  no  greater  sum  than  a  coarse- 
lodging-house  meal  or  a  hotel  dinner,  at  once  mono- 
tonous and  heavy.  It  is  the  lack  of  a  general  meeting- 
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place,  to  which,  by  the  payment  of  a  moderate  weekly 
or  monthly  subscription,  the  right  of  continual  access 
can  be  acquired,  with  power  to  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup, 
read  newspapers  ad  libitum,  play  cards,  dance,  and 
listen  to  good  music,  that  practically  disqualifies  British 
watering-places  from  successful  competition  with  their 
foreign  rivals. 

This  state  of  affairs  in  our  seaside  settlements  cries 
aloud  for  reform,  and  has  done  so  unavailingly  for 
many  a  year  past.  It  is  chiefly  attributable  to  certain 
insular  prejudices,  not  easily  overcome,  to  a  want  of  local 
enterprise,  and  to  a  rooted  indisposition,  on  the  part  of 
our  upper  and  middle  classes,  to  adopt  any  innovation 
that  may  relax  the  unwritten  laws  at  present  pro- 
hibiting social  intercourse  between  persons  casually 
thrown  together  at  holiday  resorts.  Englishmen,  who, 
when  abroad,  cheerfully  disregard  those  laws,  stub- 
bornly insist  upon  their  observance  upon  British  soil. 
It  would  appear  quite  intolerable  to  the  majority  of 
watering-place  frequenters  in  this  country  that  they 
should  be  expected  to  associate  with  one  another,  even 
mutely,  in  any  building  provided  with  accommodations 
and  pastimes  common  to  them  all.  That  kind  of 
solidarity  in  habitual  and  recurrent  diversion  is  not 
altogether  objectionable  to  them  in  the  open  air ;  but 
under  a  roof  they  will  have  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
may  lead  to  accidental  acquaintanceship,  no  matter  how 
superficial  and  transitory,  which  it  is  their  settled 
purpose  to  avoid  when  taking  their  ease,  and  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  their  pleasure.  They  do  not 
seem  to  reflect — we  refer,  of  course,  to  the  wealthy 
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or  well-to-do  classes — that  the  natural  consequence 
of  this  strangely  egotistical  system  of  self-insulation 
is  to  deprive  not  only  themselves,  but  their  poorer 
and  humbler  fellow-country  folk,  of  many  cheap  enjoy- 
ments, and  even  of  much  gratuitous  recreation.  A 
large  and  comprehensive  seaside  Kursaal,  organised 
upon  generous  and  humane  principles,  as  it  is  in  most 
Continental  watering-places,  is  a  comfort  and  joy  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich.  Once  a  week,  at 
least,  on  Sunday — the  people's  holiday — certain  portions 
of  its  capacious  premises  are  accessible  to  the  general 
public  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  entrance-fee,  and 
decently-clad  artisans,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
children,  can  at  least  listen  to  good  music,  and  partake 
of  cheap  refreshment,  under  conditions  from  which,  but 
for  the  profits  derived  by  such  establishments  from  the 
subscriptions  of  their  wealthy  patrons,  members  of  the 
working  classes  would  be  eternally  debarred.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  deadly  dulness  of  our  holiday 
resorts  is  mainly  due  to  the  incapacity  of  different 
classes  of  British  society  to  mingle  in  anything  like 
recognised  community  of  habits,  pleasures,  or  pastimes. 
This  unsociable  custom  is  in  the  nature  of  a  national 
malady,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  borrow  a  nostrum 
for  its  cure  from  Continental  practice. 

Doubtless,  to  many  patriotic  Englishmen,  it  must 
appear  surprising  that  so  many  of  their  compatriots 
should  prefer  foreign  to  home  travel,  and  should 
patronise  Continental  watering-places,  to  the  manifest 
prejudice  of  their  native  spas  and  seaside  settlements. 
A  priori,  it  certainly  seems  strange  that  we  should 
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look  abroad  for  what  is   within  our  reach.     Scotland, 
Wales,    and   poor    despised    Ireland    have    glens   and 
mountains,  lakes    and   valleys,    as   lovely  as   those    of 
Switzerland  herself;    we   may  come  still  nearer  home 
and  yet  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  natural  beauty. 
Throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  there  is  no  lovelier  land  than  the  realm 
of    the    Island    Queen.      Within    her    wave-engirdled 
frontiers  may  be  found  every  imaginable    element   of 
the  picturesque,  represented  upon  a  smaller  scale  than 
in   other   countries   to  which   countless   Britons   make 
pleasure   pilgrimage    summer    after   summer,    but    un- 
surpassed anywhere  in   intrinsic  attractiveness.     Com- 
pared   to    the   Alps   and    Carpathians,    Pyrenees    and 
Apennines,  our  Scottish  and  Welsh  ranges  may  appear 
insignificant  in  size.     Except,  however,  with  regard  to 
their  mere  dimensions,  they  need  not  fear  competition 
with  their  gigantic  Continental  rivals.     The  lakes  of  the 
three  kingdoms  are  smaller  than  those  of  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany;    but  in  every  picturesque  respect 
Derwentwater,  Katrine,  and  Killarney  are  unsurpassed 
by   Como,    Leman,    and    Constanz.       In   a   word,    the 
United  Kingdom  abounds  in  scenery  no  less  beautiful 
or   various    in   character   than    that   which    so    many 
Englishmen  appear  to    believe  can    only  be  found   on 
the  other   side  of  the  British  Channel,   and  possesses, 
moreover,  certain  charms  of  its  own  that  our  country- 
men will  vainly  seek  in  Continental  holiday  haunts. 

Whilst  travelling  through  or  sojourning  in  the 
fairest  regions  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Germany, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  excursionist  can  hardly  fail  to  miss 
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the  rich,  refreshing  greenness  of  an  average  English 
landscape — the  wealth  of  forest  trees,  ferns,  and  wild 
flowers  with  which  bountiful  Nature  has  endowed  our 
fortunate  isles.  Nor  will  he,  after  a  brief  stay  abroad, 
be  less  certain  to  recognise  Great  Britain's  advantages 
over  other  European  countries  in  more  than  one  extra- 
natural  respect,  such  as  cheapness  and  rapidity  of 
locomotion,  cleanliness  and  healthiness  of  public  accom- 
modation, civility  of  railway  officials,  and — last,  though 
by  no  means  least,  as  far  as  the  British-born  tourist 
is  concerned — comprehensibility  of  spoken  language, 
Not  one  Englishman  in  a  hundred  is  a  sufficiently 
expert  linguist  to  feel  himself  at  his  ease  in  a  foreign 
tongue ;  and  by  limiting  his  pleasure  trips  to  his  own 
country,  he  can  at  least  ensure  exemption  from  the 
innumerable  petty  annoyances  to  which  he  is  bound  to 
be  subjected  whilst  travelling  in  lands  whose  idioms 
are  unfamiliar  to  him.  So  long  as  he  persists  in 
abiding  upon  his  native  soil  he  is  spared  those 
embarrassing  struggles  with  a  foreign  vocabulary  that 
too  frequently  result  in  humiliating  discomfiture,  as 
well  as  the  still  more  mortifying  dependence  upon 
a  garrulous,  worrisome,  and  extortionate  interpreter. 

All  these,  and  many  other  minor  evils,  incompatible 
with  thoroughgoing  holiday  enjoyment,  Englishmen 
may  easily  avoid  by  the  simple  expedient  of  spending 
their  summer  and  autumn  vacations  at  home  instead 
of  abroad.  As  it  is,  vast  numbers  of  them  by  no 
means  always  look  abroad  for  what  is  within  their  reach 
at  home.  If  they  all  did  so,  the  doubts  popularly 
entertained  throughout  the  Continent  with  regard  to  our 
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national  sanity  would  be  more  than  justified  by  facts. 
The  assumption  that  they  do  so  is  erroneous,  and  its 
absolute  converse  will  be  found  to  describe  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  i.e.,  that  what  Englishmen  look  for 
abroad  is  exactly  that  which  is  not  within  their  reach 
at  home,  as,  for  instance,  amusement,  fine  weather, 
intelligent  cookery,  and  emancipation  from  certain 
oppressive  social  conventionalities  they  dare  not  at- 
tempt to  shake  off  whilst  sojourning  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Britannia  Grundy's  trident.  To  many 
an  islander,  theoretically  a  worshipper  of  that  per- 
sonal freedom  he  has  long  since  practically  lost,  it  is 
no  small  relief  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  a  country 
the  laws  of  which  do  not  prohibit  him  from  partaking 
of  refreshment  during  the  week-day  post-theatrical 
small  hours,  or  at  any  and  every  time  of  the  Sabbath. 
Foreign  Governments,  as  a  rule,  do  not  attempt  to 
regulate  human  hunger  and  thirst  by  Parliamentary 
or  other  legislation,  and  have  not  yet  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  wage  a  police  war  of  extermination  against 
the  institution  of  supper.  In  Continental  holiday 
resorts  it  is  not  a  misdemeanour  to  eat  a  lobster  or 
drink  a  glass  of  beer  after  midnight  in  a  restaurant, 
which  may  in  a  measure  account  for  the  eagerness 
displayed  by  Englishmen  in  flocking  to  foreign  watering- 
places.  Forbidden  fruit  is  said  to  be  ever  the  sweetest; 
and  so  many  restrictions  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
Briton  in  his  native  land  with  respect  to  his  inborn 
eating  and  drinking  rights,  that  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising he  should  find  the  temptation  of  perfect  liberty 
in  such  matters  all  but  irresistible. 
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Again,  temporary  emancipation  from  the  greasy 
bondage  of  hot  joints  and  the  insipid  tyranny  of 
plain  boiled  vegetables  cannot  but  be  rapturously 
welcome  to  the  insular  family  man,  weary  of  recurrent 
sirloins  and  saddles,  and  nauseated  by  the  alternating 
monotony  of  potatoes  and  greens.  In  every  twelve- 
month of  such  a  man's  life  there  comes  a  time  when 
any  edible  of  high  flavour  and  appetising  appearance, 
no  matter  how  unsubstantial  or  even  unwholesome, 
possesses  charms  for  him  of  which  his  solid  and  emi- 
nently nutritious  national  diet  is  forlorn.  Hence,  when 
his  holiday  hour  strikes,  he  hastens  abroad  to  revel 
awhile  in  ragouts  and  vol-au-vents,  supremes  and 
soufflees,  of  which,  save  in  fashionable  bathing-places 
and  at  enormous  expense,  he  cannot  partake  within 
the  territorial  boundaries  of  his  beloved  but  too  steady- 
going  and,  in  culinary  science,  somewhat  unprogressive 
native  land. 

But,  above  all,  the  desiderata  chiefly  sought  by 
those  Englishmen  who  annually,  and  by  many  thousands, 
spend  their  vacations  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  or 
in  African  sanatoria,  are  fine  weather  and  recreation. 
Almost  everywhere,  except  in  England,  one  may  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  particular  sort  of  weather 
during  certain  months  or  weeks  of  the  year,  and 
can  Lform  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  prospective 
climatic  conditions,  upon  which,  after  all,  nin'e-tenths  of 
the  pleasure  and  benefit  derivable  from  a  holiday  are 
entirely  dependent.  The  most  patriotic  Briton  of  this 
or  any  other  day  would  scarcely  venture  to  assert 
that  all  the  resources  of  science  have  as  yet  enabled 
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the  meteorological  authorities  of  this  country  to  prog- 
nosticate with  anything  approaching  accuracy  what  sort 
of  weather  will  prevail  in  perfidious  Albion,  or  any  part 
thereof,  during  any  month,  week,  or  day  to  come,  of 
any  year  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  the  problem 
of  English  home  life  fine  weather  is  an  uncertain,  if  not 
an  unknown  quantity.  Elsewhere  it  can  be  counted 
upon,  at  least  approximately ;  and  thither,  hopeful  of 
finding  it,  travel  Englishmen  whose  patriotic  optimism 
has  broken  down  under  the  weight  of  their  native 
climate's  inveterate  fickleness. 

The  amusements,  too,  with  which  Continental  holi- 
day resorts  abound  most  unquestionably  constitute  an 
attraction  to  which  Her  Gracious  Majesty's  subjects 
of  both  sexes  are  highly  susceptible.  In  this  regard 
British  watering-places  make  but  little  effort  to  com- 
pete with  their  foreign  rivals.  Those  who  manage 
their  affairs  appear  to  forget  that  the  taking  of  water, 
whether  internally  or  externally,  is  not  in  itself  an 
exhaustive  and  all-sufficing  pastime ;  that  one  may 
bathe  and  yet  be  bored,  may  imbibe  sulphates  or 
chalybeates  in  immoderate  quantities  and  yet  yearn 
for  some  other  and  more  exhilarating  recreation.  Even 
contemplation  of  the  ocean,  though  extremely  sugges- 
tive of  lofty  and  ennobling  sentiments,  is  apt  to  weary 
the  gazer  when  uncontrasted  with  other  diversions. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  walk  and  ride,  to  row  and  fish  ; 
we  English  are  proud  of  being  an  athletic  people, 
and  dearly  love  the  fatigues,  privations,  and  incon- 
veniences attendant  upon  violent  physical  exertion,, 
which  we  call  pleasure.  But  something  more  than  all 
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this  is  wanted  to  make  a  holiday  tolerable  ;  and  that 
something  is  offered  to  us  lavishly  by  the  administra- 
tions of  Continental  watering-places,  in  the  shapes  of 
first-class  orchestral  performances,  excellent  restaurants, 
splendid  ball-rooms  and  reading-rooms,  cosy  salles  de 
jeu  and  comfortable  cafes,  all  combined  and  united 
under  the  roof  of  a  stately  Kursaal,  admittance  to 
which  at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  can  be 
obtained  by  any  well-conducted  and  respectable  person 
on  payment  of  a  trifling  weekly  or  monthly  subscription. 
It  is  for  pleasure-distributing  institutions  of  this  kind 
that  we  are  obliged  to  "  look  abroad."  The  staunchest 
British  patriot  who  has  had  any  experience  of  holiday 
life  on  the  Continent,  will  hardly  maintain  that  they 
are  "  within  our  reach  "  in  this  country. 
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AMONG  the  countless  patriotic  notions  that  suggested 
themselves  to  the  Queen's  loyal  subjects  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee,  was 
one  that  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  repugnant  to  the 
stubborn  conservatism  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
British  breast.  It  was  proposed  that  the  venerable 
Poet  Laureate  be  enjoined,  presumably  by  the  gracious 
Sovereign  whose  officer  he  is,  to  write  fresh  words  to 
the  melody  of  our  National  Anthem,  the  actual  text  of 
which  was  stigmatised  as  "  doggrel,"  and  held  up  to 
public  scorn  as  the  most  worthless  lyric  of  its  class  in 
existence.  Few  things  were  less  probable  than  that 
this  daring  proposition  should  find  favour  with  the 
majority  of  true-born  Englishmen. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Henry  Carey's  verses  are 
far  from  irreproachable  with  respect  to  rhythm  and 
rhyme  alike,  or  that  they  are  lacking  in  nobility  of 
conception.  Although  written  by  a  skilled  musician  to 
fit  the  broad  and  simple  melody  which  he  had  con- 
structed upon  the  lines  of  Dr.  Jan  Bull's  brave  old 
tune,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  dated  more  than  a 
century  earlier  than  Carey's  adaptation,  the  words 
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of  "  God  Save  the  King "  are  repeatedly  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  the  air,  and  display  a  highly  reprehensible 
carelessness  with  regard  to  syllabic  accent.  Such  false 
rhymes,  too,  as  "  glorious "  and  "  over  us,"  "  arise " 
and  "enemies,"  "cause"  and  "voice,"  are,  of  course, 
inexcusable  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 

The  verses  were  written  during  a  period  of  acute 
political  excitement  in  this  country.  Disaffection  was 
brewing  in  the  northern  regions  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  danger  with  which  the  State  appeared  to  be  menaced 
elicited  fervid  demonstrations  of  loyalty  from  all  manner 
of  men  who  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty.  Indeed,  "God  Save  the  King"  was  practi- 
cally raised  to  the  rank  of  a  National  Anthem  by  the 
Scottish  Rebellion  of  1745.  Theretofore  it  had  attracted 
little  notice  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  although 
it  was  well  known  in  military  and  naval  circles  as  an 
after-dinner  "  loyal  song."  According  to  Sir  George 
Grove,  it  was  first  sung  in  public  by  Henry  Carey  him- 
self at  a  banquet  given  in  the  year  1740  to  celebrate 
the  taking  of  Portobello  by  Admiral  Vernon.  Five 
years  later  it  came  to  the  front  with  great  force  and 
conspicuity.  On  September  16,  1745,  the  Pretender 
was  proclaimed  King  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  28th 
of  the  month  "God  Save  the  King"  was  enthusiastically 
sung  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  it  forthwith  became 
an  "  institution  "  of  nightly  recurrence,  as  well  as  at 
Covent  Garden.  Dr.  Burney  harmonised  it  for  the 
former  house,  and  Dr.  Arne  for  the  latter.  Carey  would 
appear  to  have  utilised  poetical  as  well  as  musical  phrases 
of  the  olden  time  in  his  confection  of  this  song ;  for  we 
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have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Froude  that  as  early  as 
the  year  1545  the  watchword  "  God  Save  the  King," 
and  countersign  "  Long  to  reign  over  us,"  were  current 
in  the  British  navy.  The  proprietary  of  the  tune  itself 
has  been  claimed  by  Scotland  and  France,  but  may 
be  correctly  attributed  to  "Jan"  or  John  Bull,  Doctor 
of  Music,  and  one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel 
Koyal  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  who  died  and  was 
buried  in  the  ancient  city  of  Antwerp  a  little  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  Carey's  version 
was  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1766,  with  other  songs, 
in  a  collection  of  lyrics  intituled  the  "  Masonic  Lyre," 
and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Danes  as  their 
National  Hymn,  words  being  set  to  the  air  which  were 
Germanised  later  on  into  "  Heil  Dir  im  Siegeskranz." 
In  this  form  it  was  published  in  Berlin  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1793  as  a  Volkslied,  or  popular  song, 
shortly  afterwards  became  the  Prussian  National  Air, 
and  was  taken  over  in  the  same  capacity  by  the  German 
Empire  in  January,  1871. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  brief  sketch 
of  this  "anthem's"  history  that  it  has  been  familiar 
to  British  ears  as  the  recognised  musical  profession 
of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  for  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  Consequently  its  verses,  however  metri- 
cally faulty,  are  endeared  by  tradition  and  association 
alike  to  the  peoples  owning  Victoria's  gentle  and  bene- 
ficent sway.  They  have  been  translated  into  several 
Oriental  languages,  and  are  no  less  "  household 
words"  to  millions  of  Buddhists  and  Mohammedans 
than  to  Her  Majesty's  Christian  subjects.  This  being 
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the  case,  it  is  far  more  desirable  to  retain  them,  with 
all  their  defects,  in  their  present  capacity  than  to 
obliterate  them  from  our  national  song-book  to  make 
room  for  lines  technically  their  superior. 

Considered  as  a  tune,  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  in 
respect  to  breadth,  dignity,  and  simplicity — all  three 
important  factors  in  the  popularity  of  any  melody — 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  of  the  National 
Anthems  recognised  as  such  by  Continental  peoples. 
Indeed,  the  fact  of  its  successive  adoption  as  a  Folk 
Hymn  by  the  British,  Danish,  and  German  nations 
goes  far  to  prove  its  eminent  intrinsic  fitness  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  has  been  thus  applied.  In  musical 
beauty  it  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  Haydn's  superb 
melody,  "  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser,"  a  setting 
of  some  words  written  to  order  by  the  Austrian  poet, 
Haschka,  in  1796,  which  was  sung  for  the  first  time 
and  simultaneously  in  all  the  principal  theatres  of  the 
Hapsburg  realm  on  the  Emperor's  birthday  in  February 
of  the  succeeding  year.  The  character  of  this  noble 
strain  is  so  conspicuously  devotional  that  it  has  been 
utilised  in  our  own  Church  as  a  hymn  tune,  and  its 
composer  took  such  delight  in  it  that,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  played  it  for  his  own  gratification  more 
frequently  than  any  of  his  other  works.  Another  magnifi- 
cent National  Anthem  is  that  of  Eussia,  fully  entitled 
to  an  equality  of  melodic  rank  with  the  English  and 
Austrian  hymns.  France  owns  an  abundant  store  of 
chants  nationaux,  which  have  been  invested  with  an 
official  character  at  different  periods  of  her  history, 
each  song  bearing  intimate  relation  to  the  particular 
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form  of  government  that  happened  to  obtain  when  it 
was  in  vogue.  During  the  last  three  or  four  Bourbon 
reigns  the  French  National  Air  was  "  Vive  Henri  Quatre." 
It  was  far  from  being  an  anthem,  for  its  music,  though 
composed  in  the  minor  mood,  was  jovial  rather  than 
solemn,  and  its  words  were  somewhat  freely  descriptive 
of  the  rollicking  Monarch's  salient  predilections — wine, 
women,  and  war.  A  striking  episode  in  the  Revolution 
suggested  to  Eouget  de  L'Isle  stirring  words  and  a 
magnificent  melody,  adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
First  Republic  under  the  title  of  "La  Marseillaise." 
When  the  Reign  of  Terror  set  in,  a  revolting  song 
was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  France's  National  Hymn, 
and  the  ominous  words,  "Ca  ira,  §a  ira,  les  aristocrats 
a  la  lanterne ! "  achieved  an  extraordinary  popularity 
throughout  distracted  France.  The  official  melody  of 
the  First  Empire,  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,"  was  com- 
posed in  the  year  1809,  shortly  before  the  Battle  of 
Wagram,  by  Hortense  Bonaparte,  the  late  Napoleon  III.'s 
mother ;  and  this  inspiriting  tune,  shelved  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  was  revived 
in  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  by  reason  of  its  affinity  to 
the  African  adventure  in  which  two  of  the  Citizen 
King's  sons  took  prominent  parts.  It  remained  the 
"  air  of  France  "  throughout  the  Second  Empire,  on  the 
fall  of  which,  in  September,  1870,  the  "Marseillaise*1 
was  reinstated  in  all  its  old  honours  by  the  Government 
of  the  Third  Republic. 

Italy,  although  the  acknowledged  home  of  melody, 
has  little  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  National  Airs, 
which  are  two  in  number,  the  one  official,  the  other 
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unofficial — to  wit,  the  "  Marcia  Eeale  "  and  "  I/  Inno 
di  Garibaldi."  Both  are  commonplace  and  vulgar, 
but  catching  to  the  ear.  The  former  is  played  by 
the  Royal  military  bands,  upon  all  imaginable  State 
anniversaries  and  ceremonial  occasions ;  the  latter 
is  sung  in  the  streets  by  the  people  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  The  "  Hymn  of  Riego,"  too, 
which  serves  Spain,  for  want  of  a  better,  as  a 
National  Anthem,  is  a  poor  thing  enough,  musically 
considered,  the  best  phrase  in  it  having  been  manifestly 
borrowed  from  the  roystering  old  French  lay,  "Mal- 
brouk  s'en  va-t-en  guerre,"  more  familiar  to  English 
revellers  under  its  insular  title  of  "  We  won't  go 
home  till  morning."  The  official  tune  of  Turkey  is 
a  sort  of  orchestral  nightmare,  known  as  "The  March 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud,"  in  which  drums,  cymbals, 
triangles,  and  bells  figure  with  deafening  effect. 
Those  who  have  ever  been  compelled  by  adverse 
fate  to  hear  this  tremendous  composition  played  from 
beginning  to  end,  with  a  dozen  or  so  "repeats,"  by 
a  full  Turkish  band,  are  not  likely  either  to  forget 
that  overwhelming  performance,  or  to  covet  its  repeti- 
tion. The  National  Anthems  of  the  new  kingdoms, 
Servia  and  Eoumania,  are  steeped  in  Oriental  tone- 
colour,  and  do  not  appeal  altogether  irresistibly  to  the 
musical  sympathies  of  Western  Europeans.  Belgium  is 
provided  with  a  vigorous  Hymn  enough — like  itself,  of 
modern  creation,  but  lacking  originality.  This  melody 
is  called  "  La  Braban£onne,"  and  bears  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  "  Mourir  pour  la  Patrie."  It  does  not 
appear  that  Switzerland  is  the  possessor  of  a  National 
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Anthem,  unless  a  version  of  the  English  one  under  the 
title  of  "  God  Save  our  Fatherland "  be  regarded  as 
such.  On  the  whole,  our  own  sturdy  old  "  God  Save 
the  Queen  "  is  unsurpassed  in  power  and  tunefulness 
by  any  of  the  strains  referred  to  above,  and,  being 
fortunate  enough  to  own  a  good  thing  in  the  way 
of  National  Anthems,  we  shall  do  well  to  stick  to 
it  and  be  thankful. 


PRACTICAL   PEOPLE. 


IF  there  is  one  national  characteristic  more  than  another 
upon  his  title  to  which  the  average  Englishman  prides 
himself,    it   is   practicality.      He   may   be   brought   to 
admit,  although  with  no  inconsiderable  difficulty,  that 
he  is  not  an  absolute  adept  in  the  fine  arts,  that  his 
taste   for   the   objects    that   beautify   everyday   life   is 
imperfectly  developed,  and  that,  with  respect  to  a  host 
of  minor  institutions  in  which  convenience  and  adorn- 
ment are  combined,  "they  order  these  matters  better  in 
France,"  or  Germany,  or  Italy,  or  America,  as  the  case 
may  be.     This  very  admission  on  his  part,   however, 
will  be  found  to  strengthen  his  conviction  that  "  the 
English  are  the  most  practical  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe ; "  for,   he  reasons,  the  steadfastness  with  which 
they  concentrate  their  attention  upon  essentials  fully 
accounts  for  and  excuses  their  neglect  of  the  graceful 
trifles    upon     the    consideration     of    which    frivolous 
foreigners    expend   their   time    and   intelligence.      Not 
only  do  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  believe  this  to  be  the 
case,  but   it   has   come  to  be  generally  acknowledged 
abroad  as  a  solemn  and  indisputable  truth.     The  French 
reproach  us  with  our  dulness  ;  the  Germans,  with  our 
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selfishness  ;  the  Italians,  with  our  lack  of  enthusiasm  • 
the  Russians,  with  our  stolidity  ;  the  Turks,  with  our 
fidgetiness ;  but  one  and  all  confess  that  we  are  more 
"  practical  "  than  they  are. 

To  investigate  the  causes  of  this  general  impression 
— in  which,  by  the  way,  our  American  kinsmen  do  not 
participate — were,  perhaps,  "to  consider  too  curiously." 
The  impression  exists,  and  is  likely  to  exist  for  ages  to 
come ;  as  long,  at  least,  as  it  shall  continue  to  be 
founded  upon  the  solid  fact  that  wealth  is  more  largely 
accumulated  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  which 
fact  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  superior 
practicality  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  the  acquisition  of 
riches  being,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  the  most 
practical  of  all  human  pursuits.  Yet  now  and  then — as 
in  the  case  of  the  revelations  recently  put  forward 
respecting  foreign  competition  with  British  industry- 
disclosures  crop  up  which  can  hardly  fail  to  set  really 
intelligent  Englishmen  thinking,  and  asking  themselves 
"  Are  we  indeed  as  practical  a  people  as  we  deem  our- 
selves to  be  ? "  or,  to  put  the  question  in  even  more 
startling  terms,  "  Are  we  not,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  unpractical  of  all  '  civilised  peoples  '  ?  " 

It  has  been  proved  to  British  manufacturers  beyond 
dispute  that,  by  the  exercise  of  skill,  thrift,  and  per- 
severance, greater  than  their  own,  French,  German, 
Swiss,  and  American  employers  of  labour  have  beaten 
them  out  of  the  field  with  regard  to  industries  in  which 
they  were  formerly  unrivalled,  and  have  compelled  the 
English  public  to  buy  from  them  the  very  fabrics  with 
which,  not  a  score  of  years  ago,  this  country  used 
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exclusively  to  supply  them.  In  respect  to  inventive- 
ness, enterprise,  and  versatility,  Anglo-Saxon  manu- 
facturers and  artificers  alike  have  been  unfavourably 
compared  to  their  Continental  competitors ;  nor  have 
any  of  the  accusations  brought  against  them  by 
merchants,  tradesmen,  and  travellers,  been  as  yet 
satisfactorily  refuted.  All  these  disclosures  afford 
matter  for  serious  reflection  to  every  class  of  British 
society.  Moreover,  they  suggest  to  the  meditative 
and  equitable  patriot  that,  possibly,  the  most  cherished 
article  of  faith  in  his  national  creed  of  self-congratu- 
lation may  be  little  better  than  a  hollow  fallacy — a 
whited  sepulchre — a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Looking  dispassionately  at  some  of  our  public  in- 
stitutions and  domestic  arrangements,  unprejudiced 
Englishmen  cannot  conscientiously  endorse  the  national 
claim  to  the  effect  that  we  are  more  practical  than 
our  neighbours.  Of  all  the  armies  maintained  by 
European  Powers  of  the  first  class,  ours  is  the  weakest 
in  numbers,  and  the  least  ready  to  take  the  field.  Its- 
sources  of  recruitment  are  uncertain  ;  its  percentage 
of  desertion  is  enormous ;  the  element  of  weakly,  under- 
sized striplings  is  by  far  too  largely  present  in  its 
ranks ;  it  is  avowedly  unable  to  encounter  any  great 
Continental  army  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  success. 
Yet  to  keep  it  up  to  its  present  state  of  inefficiency 
costs  us  more  money,  by  a  million  sterling  or  so  yearly, 
than  is  exacted  from  the  German  nation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  standing  military  force  four  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  strong,  fully  armed,  equipped,  and 
horsed,  and  available  for  campaigning  purposes  at  an 
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hour's  notice ;  not  to  speak  of  reserves  equal  in  quality 
to  the  first  line,  and  numbering  nine  hundred  thousand 
men.  When  a  portion  of  this  small  but  inordinately 
costly  army  of  ours  is  despatched  to  a  far-distant  land, 
there  to  fight  and  conquer  a  savage  and  superlatively 
valiant  foe,  it  is  found  to  be  armed  with  swords  that 
bend,  bayonets  that  break,  and  cartridges  that  disable 
the  rifles  intended  to  discharge  them  with  deadly  effect. 
This  being  so,  can  our  War  Department  be  accepted  as 
a  sparkling  illustration  of  British  practicality  ? 

Or  is  such  an  illustration  haply  to  be  found  in  the 
workings  of  our  local  se]f-government  system  ?  Those 
who  have  suffered  in  health  and  pocket  by  the  utter 
collapse  of  London  vestries  under  the  exigencies  of 
any  of  the  great  snowfalls  that  have  afflicted  the 
metropolis  during  the  past  decade,  are  scarcely  likely 
to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Can  anything  less  practical  be  conceived  than  the 
paving  of  our  roadways,  the  substance  of  which  is  so 
frequently  varied  by  administrative  caprice,  that  no 
horse  traversing  London  streets  has  time  to  make  his 
mind  up  thoroughly  as  to  what  sort  of  stuff  he  is 
trotting  upon,  before  he  finds  himself  upon  a  surface 
of  a  totally  different  description  ?  In  the  course  of  half 
an  hour's  drive  his  iron  shoes  ring  the  changes  upon 
large  stones,  wood,  small  stones,  macadam,  and  asphalt. 
One  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  irrational  lack 
of  uniformity  in  street  paving,  is  that  London  work 
uses  up  horses  more  rapidly  than  that  of  other 
European  capitals. 

Again,  although  the  metropolitan  system  of  drainage 
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is  more  beneficial  to  public  health  than  any  hitherto 
adopted  abroad  —  a  fact  convincingly  demonstrated 
by  the  comparative  mortality  rates  published  weekly 
— is  it  practical  to  discharge  into  the  sea  innumerable 
tons  of  valuable  matter,  by  the  agency  of  which 
all  the  waste  lands  of  the  United  Kingdom  might 
be  rendered  fertile  and  richly  productive  of  food- 
staples?  The  Berlin  municipality  has  converted  vast 
tracts  of  barren  sand  in  the  Brandenburg  Marshes 
into  luxuriant  market  gardens,  by  distributing  a  small 
portion  of  its  sewage  over  their  superficies,  and  does  a 
thriving  business  in  the  phosphates  obtained  from  the 
remainder.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  more  practical 
method  of  dealing  with  such  precious  substances  than 
to  pour  them  into  river-mouths,  or  even  into  the  broad 
ocean  itself.  Yet,  of  the  two  procedures,  we  English 
prefer  the  latter,  and  rather  plume  ourselves  on  our 
ingenuity  in  getting  rid  of  our  sewage  with  a  minimum 
of  offence  to  eye  and  nose. 

Turning  to  our  domestic  architecture,  it  would  puzzle 
Podsnap  himself  to  discover  its  "  practical "  advantages 
over  that  of  foreign  nations.  The  average  British 
dwelling-house — that  "  home "  which  we  consider  to 
be  untranslatable,  figuratively  as  well  as  literally,  into 
any  alien  tongue — is  -  in  certain  essential  respects  a 
marvel  of  discomfort  and  wastefulness.  It  does  not 
keep  out  heat  in  summer-time,  and  can  only  be  warmed 
with  great  difficulty  and  expense  during  the  winter 
months.  Of  course  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  costly 
modern  mansions,  elaborately  cooled  by  scientific 
ventilation,  or  heated  by  calorific  appliances  of  air  or 
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steam,  but  to  the  ordinary  house  in  which  the  middle- 
class  Englishman  is  compelled  to  live;  whether  he  like 
it  or  not.     Such  a  house,  being  unprovided  with  double 
windows,  and    having  an  open  grate   in    every  room, 
is  necessarily  draughty.     In  cold  weather  the  differences 
of  temperature  between  its  various  parts  are  so  great 
as   to    constitute  unavoidable  causes    of  influenza  and 
bronchitis.     Three-fourths  of  the  heat  generated  by  its 
coal  fires  goes  futilely  up  the  chimney-flues,  and  with  it 
an  amount  of  force  which,  intelligently  utilised,  would 
illuminate  the  whole  building  with  electric  light  from 
garret  to  kitchen.     Houses,  moreover,  of  the  class  in 
question — that   is    to   say,  at   least   seventy  per   cent, 
of  all  the  dwellings  in  this  metropolis— are  unneces- 
sarily  ugly.      Any    of    the    long    streets    connecting 
Kegent's  Park  and  Oxford  Street  will  afford  hundreds 
of  examples  of  the  architectural   hideousness  that   so 
effectually  depresses  the   spirits   of  the  " unpractical" 
foreigner  as  he  perambulates  that  gloomy  region,  and 
many  others  every  whit  as  lugubrious.     It  cannot  be 
truthfully  said  that  our  national  practicality  shines  out 
with  dazzling  brilliancy  in  connection  with  our  public 
or  private  buildings.       The  architect  who  constructed 
our  Houses  of  Parliament  at  an  enormous  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  endowed  our  Commons  with  a  chamber  in 
which  its  members  could  not  possibly  be  accommodated 
with  sitting  room,  and  drained  it  so  defectively  that  the 
Legislature    has   more    than    once    been    compelled    to 
suspend  its  sittings  owing  to  the  pestiferous  stenches 
pervading  the   locality   in   which   it   is    summoned    to 
meet  for  the  transaction  of  Imperial  business. 
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Is  the  British  Sunday  a  "  practical "  institution  ;  or 
our  licensing  system,  as  applied  to  places  of  public  re- 
creation ;  or  the  state  of  our  civil  laws,  the  administration 
of  which  is  attended  by  such  heavy  expenses  as  vir- 
tually to  prohibit  the  very  poor  man  from  attempting  to 
obtain  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  rich  one  ?  These 
are  questions  which  every  Englishman  should  seriously 
address  to  himself  from  time  to  time  ;  and,  until  he 
can  answer  them  more  satisfactorily  than  his  conscience 
will  permit  him  to  do  at  the  present  moment,  it  might 
foe  as  well  if  he  abstained  from  laying  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul  that  he  is  the  most  practical  of 
living  human  beings. 


CRUEL   SCIENCE. 


IN  a  lyric  which  went  straight  home  to  the  feelings- 
of  uncounted  thousands  of  his  compatriots,  a  great 
moral  bard  once  set  forth,  no  less  forcibly  than  tersely,, 
the  discomfiture  experienced  by  a  reposeful  person  un- 
timely aroused  from  a  deep  and  refreshing  sleep.  '  'Tis 
the  voice  of  the  sluggard ;  I  hear  him  complain,  '  You. 
have  w^oke  me  too  soon — let  me  slumber  again  ! ' '  All 
of  us — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  certain  human 
machines  whose  functions  would  appear  to  be  regulated 
by  some  kind  of  occult  clockwork — have,  at  one  time 
or  another,  sympathised  with  this  victim  of  misapplied 
domestic  zeal.  To  be  awakened  prematurely,  or  even 
at  a  fit  and  necessary  hour,  is  sometimes  a  scarcely 
endurable  evil,  ranking  among  the  most  poignant  of 
those  minor  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 

For  instance,  let  us  assume  that  the  morning  is  a 
shrewdly  cold  one,  and  damp  to  boot.  A  thick  sallow 
fog  imitates  the  darkness  of  night  with  gloomy  but  com- 
plete success.  To  all  appearances  the  hour  is  nocturnally 
late ;  in  reality,  it  is  matutinally  early  —  revoltingly 
early.  An  ice-cold  bath — to  think  of  which  is  to  shudder 
from  head  to  foot — awaits  the  sleeper,  with  all  its  blood- 
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chilling  paraphernalia  of  sponges,  flesh-brushes,  and 
corrugated  towels  that  excoriate,  but  do  not  dry.  There 
is  no  fire  in  the  bedroom.  Blissfully  unconscious  of 
this  dreadful  state  of  things,  the  slumberer,  outstretched 
or  curled  up,  according  to  his  somnolent  idiosyncrasy, 
lies  in  his  soft,  warm  bed,  enwrapped  in  sleep  as  in 
a  cloak  of  comfort  and  oblivion.  Perhaps  he  is 
dreaming  of  "  summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark 
purple  spheres  of  sea ; "  perhaps  his  brain  is  luxuriating 
in  perfect  rest,  unbroken  by  any  vision  whatsoever, 
exempt  from  all  illusions — pleasing  or  otherwise.  Grim 
Ephialtes  has  for  once  in  a  way  forgotten  to  sit  upon 
his  chest ;  he  is  harmlessly,  absolutely,  recuperatively 
happy. 

All  of  a  sudden  some  one  heartlessly  knocks  at  his 
door.  He  is  vaguely  conscious  of  a  hostile  and  per- 
nicious agency,  threatening  his  peace,  and  apprehensively 
turns  in  his  bed ;  but  Somnus  is  pitiful,  and  refrains 
from  lifting  his  heavy  eyelids.  All  were  soon  well 
again  with  him  but  for  the  stubborn  cruelty  of  his 
persecutor,  who  persists  in  hammering  on  the  sonorous 
panel,  and  haply  vociferates  some  noisome  formula,  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  "  past  seven  o'clock,"  or  "  time  to 
get  up."  If  the  sufferer  be  a  man  of  exceptional 
resolution,  he  exorcises  this  storm  of  sound  by  a  shout 
of  delusive  assurance,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  wide 
awake,  and  will  be  "  down  directly ; "  then,  sweetly 
smiling,  sinks  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  "slumbers 
again."  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  moral 
cowardice  prompts  him  to  stagger  to  his  feet,  shivering 
and  yawning  ;  to  light  his  candle,  with  an  indescribably 
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•dismal  effect  upon  all  his  surroundings ;  to  lurch  miser- 
ably about  his  room  for  a  few  ghastly  seconds, 
"  wondering,  fearing ; "  and  then,  setting  his  teeth  and 
cursing  his  destiny,  to  take  the  chilly  plunge  that 
effectually  recalls  him  from  a  realm  of  blessed  idleness 
to  a  world  of  work  and  trouble.  Which  of  us  who  live 
in  Northern  regions,  and  are  bound  in  the  thraldom  of 
regular  occupation,  have  not  undergone  this  terrible 
experience  ?  Were  it  not  that  the  human  body  is 
quickly  forgetful  of  its  woes,  many  a  lazy  man,  doubt- 
less, would  deem  life  scarcely  worth  preserving  at  the 
•cost  of  having  to  get  up  early  every  morning  through- 
out a  severe  winter.  Every  one  has  heard  the  sorrowful 
story  of  the  little  girl  who  di owned  herself  because  she 
could  not  endure  the  prospect  of  being  compelled  to 
put  on  her  stockings  daily  throughout  a  long  vista  of 
years  to  come.  Her  grievance  was  no  light  one ;  but 
how  much  heavier  is  that  involved  in  the  dread  forecast 
of  the  inveterate  sluggard,  doomed  to  pass  through 
an  interminable  series  of  premature  awakenings  ! 

To  such  a  one  as  this  the  appalling  tidings  that 
emanated  from  Brussels  a  winter  or  two  ago  could  not 
but  be  fraught  with  horror  and  despair.  It  seems  that 
some  scientific  fiend  connected  with  the  Telephone 
Exchange  of  that  city  devised  an  apparatus  warranted 
to  murder  sleep  even  more  effectually  than  that  dis- 
agreeable operation  was  performed  a  long  time  ago  by 
the  over- ambitious  Thane  of  Cawdor.  Any  subscriber 
to  the  institution  in  question,  wishing  to  be  "  called " 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  needed  but  signify  his 
desire  to  the  management  of  the  Exchange,  which  was 
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in  a  position  to  fulfil  his  requirements  so  effectually 
that,  for  the  remaining  term  of  his  natural  life,  he 
might  look  forward  to  the  diurnal  breaking  of  his  rest 
with  no  less  certainty  than  he  had  hitherto  reckoned 
upon  the  regular  recurrence  of  sunrise  or  of  his  butcher's 
bill. 

For  a  "  consideration "  the  Telephone  Exchange 
would  attach  several  small  shrill  bells  to  the  framework 
of  his  bedstead,  and — at  the  hour  fixed  upon  by  him 
for  his  awakening  —  would  "  switch  on "  an  electric 
current,  by  the  action  of  which  all  these  bells  would 
be  simultaneously  set  ringing.  This,  however,  was 
not  all.  With  hideous  ingenuity  the  inventor  of  the 
apparatus  elaborated  his  demoniac  contrivance  in  such 
sort  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  appease  the  bells 
without  getting  out  of  bed  and  passing  into  another 
room. 

Business  men  —  for  whose  accommodation  the 
new  "awakener"  has  been  chiefly  designed — cannot 
well  keep  their  telephones  in  their  bedchambers.  As 
nothing  short  of  their  personal  assurance  that  they  are 
awake  can  induce  the  Exchange  to  stop  ringing  the 
bells,  they  therefore  have  to  quit  their  respective 
couches,  shuffle  away  with  slippered  feet  to  their  offices 
or  libraries,  and  there  make  the  necessary  announce- 
ment through  the  instrument.  This  done,  the  tintinna- 
bulation promptly  ceases.  Long  ere  it  has  subsided 
into  silence,  however,  the  banker,  merchant,  or  broker 
whom  it  has  summoned  from  the  land  of  dreams  has 
been  awakened  with  a  completeness  leaving  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  that  particular  direction ;  and — unless  I 
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am  much  mistaken — has  indulged  in  some  curious  and 
not  altogether  gladsome  reflections  with  respect  to  the 
startling  achievements  of  modern  science. 

If  this  innovation  be  generally  adopted  throughout 
Christendom — and  there  is  no  knowing  what  human 
beings  of  the  present  day  will  not  do  to  swell  the 
sum  total  of  their  mundane  unhappiness — it  will  be 
all  up  with  the  sluggard  of  the  future,  as  far  as  "  slum- 
bering again  "  is  concerned.  He  will  have  good  reason 
to  regard  himself  as  the  genuine  "  blighted  being "  of 
his  period.  Upon  the  lazy  one  of  tender  years  the 
telephonic  dispensation  will  fall  with  peculiar  severity. 
His  parents  and  guardians  will  assuredly  insist  upon 
having  his  bedstead  fitted  up  with  a  peal  of  bells  noisy 
enough  to  awaken  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  will  instruct 
the  electrical  authorities  to  "switch  on"  their  fluid  at 
cockcrow,  or  thereabouts.  He  will  be  "  rung  up  "  with 
a  vehemence  and  pertinacity  to  which  the  old-fashioned 
clamour  of  John  the  footman,  or  Mary  the  chamber- 
maid, bore  the  relation  of  the  buzz  of  a  bluebottle  to 
the  screech  of  a  steam- whistle.  The  last  surreptitious 
snooze  in  which  he  was  wont  to  revel  ere  scientific 
appliances  were  trained  to  work  him  woe,  will  be  ren- 
dered impossible.  As  well  try  to  doze  in  a  boiler  which 
is  being  assiduously  riveted  by  a  dozen  sledge-hammers, 
as  in  a  bed  surrounded  by  a  carillon  of  incessantly 
tingling  bells. 

To  men  who  are  emancipated  from  tutelage,  it 
will  of  course  be  open  to  dispense  with  the  stre- 
pitous  ministrations  of  the  electric  "  awakener "  ;  but 
the  initiative  impulse  that  prompts  so  many  un- 
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reasonable  human  actions  will  probably  induce  numbers 
of  them,  engaged  in  financial  or  commercial  transactions, 
to  follow  the  example  set  to  them  by  enterprising 
business  competitors.  When  once  the  system  of  wires 
and  bells  shall  have  been  expensively  laid  on,  a  natural 
fear  of  being  reproached  with  infirmity  of  purpose  will 
deter  them  from  ordering  it  to  be  cut  off ;  and,  in  order 
to  escape  the  unbearable  persecution  of  the  "awakener," 
they  will  probably  find  it  expedient  to  change  their  bed- 
room. For  nothing  short  of  a  vigorous  electric  or 
plutonic  disturbance  of  the  elements  will  interrupt  the 
arrangements  now  made  by  science  to  rouse  the  sluggard 
from  his  lair ;  and,  should  this  much  maligned  volup- 
tuary be  subjected  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  "  peine 
forte  et  dure  "  with  which  the  latest  Belgian  invention 
menaces  him,  he  will  in  all  probability  be  driven  to  invoke 
the  intervention  of  the  thunderstorm  on  his  behalf,  or  even 
to  breathe  a  prayer  that  Dame  Nature  will  vouchsafe  to 
organise  a  mild  earthquake  under  his  parish,  whereby 
the  mechanism  of  his  "  awakener "  may  be  mercifully 
thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  functions  of  her  "  kind 
restorer"  allowed  to  perform  their  allotted  task  without 
let  or  hindrance. 

Contrivances  such  as  the  one  above  alluded  to,  or 
as  that  still  more  terrific  apparatus  brought  out  some 
years  ago — which  not  only  awoke  the  slumberer  by 
beating  a  gruesome  gong  close  to  his  ear,  ,but,  if  he 
then  remained  recumbent,  dragged  all  the  clothes  off  his 
defenceless  form,  and  finally  proceeded  to  hurl  him  out  of 
bed  upon  the  floor  by  a  mechanical  spasm  of  great 
complexity  and  irresistible  force — these  contrivances,  it 
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appears  to  us,  are  destined  to  prove  insufferably  baneful 
to  those  easy-going  persons — their  name  is  legion — who 
make  a  practice  of  oversleeping  themselves.  "  Early  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise "  is  not  everybody's  favourite 
proverb  ;  many  people  of  high  moral  worth  look  upon 
late  rising  as  an  amiable  weakness.  After  all,  every 
man's  life  is  a  series  of  compromises,  and  to  introduce 
into  it  so  uncompromising  an  engine  of  disturbance  as 
the  electric  "  awakener  "  is  to  add  to  its  difficulties  and 
subtract  from  its  consolations. 


A  VENERABLE    DAINTY. 


FRESH  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  turtle  came 
to  light  not  long  ago,  through  the  discovery  of  one  of 
these  succulent  reptiles,  in  a  fossilised  condition,  at  a 
place  called  Serrat,  near  Perpignan,  in  the  South  of 
France.  The  circumstance  that  this  relic  of  a  pre- 
historic age  was  found  embedded  in  a  stratum  of  earth 
belonging  to  the  middle  pliocene  formation,  was  fraught 
with  thrilling  interest  to  the  geologist  and  meteorologist, 
as  proving  that  the  temperature  of  "  fair  France  "  must 
have  been,  at  the  very  least,  subtropical  before  the 
glacial  period  set  in.  It  also  afforded  confirmation 
strong  to  the  scientific  assumption,  which  has  ere  now 
perplexed  many  an  intelligent  gourmet,  that  the  turtle 
preceded  its  chosen  consumer,  man,  by  several  seons  in 
the  scheme  of  creation.  Dame  Nature  would  appear,  in 
one  of  her  happiest  inventive  moods,  to  have  conceived 
and  thought  out  the  turtle,  and  to  have  been  in  such  a 
hurry  to  realise  her  felicitous  notion  that  she  put  the 
toothsome  creature  on  the  stocks,  so  to  speak,  without 
an  instant's  delay,  and  launched  it  on  its  beneficent 
career  many  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  years  before 
she  turned  her  attention  to  the  fashioning  of  the  being 
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for  whose  ultimate  delectation  the  turtle  was  manifestly 
designed.  By  providing  it  with  armour,  which  rendered 
it  somewhat  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack  for  the  jaws  of  the 
mighty  megalosaurus  or  the  claws  of  the  prehensile 
pterodactyl,  she  ensured  its  survival  of  the  troublous 
tertiary  times,  so  adverse  to  longevity  in  animals  of  a 
pulpy  character. 

The  struggle  for  life  must  have  been  a  strenuous  one 
in  those  damp  and  gloomy  saurian  days  ;  but  benevo- 
lent foresight,  with  remote  aldermen  in  its  mind's  eye, 
fitted  out  the  turtle  with  a  plated  panoply  which  enabled 
it  to  stand  the  racket  of  the  fierce  appetite  then  prompt- 
ing land  and  sea  monsters  indiscriminately  to  devour  their 
inferiors  in  size  and  strength.  In  her  laudable  haste  to 
produce  the  turtle,  Nature  did  not  deem  it  worth  her 
while  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  mayors  and  corpora- 
tions on  the  mundane  scene.  Doubtless  she  knew  all 
about  them,  and  was  well  aware  that  in  the  fulness  of 
time  they  would  come  to  the  front  and  claim  their 
appointed  prey.  There  was  no  hurry  about  the  genesis 
of  man — that  supreme  achievement  could  stand  over 
until  the  earth  should  have  been  prepared  for  his 
habitation,  and  peopled  with  edibles  suitable  for  his 
consumption.  One  of  these — the  noblest  dainty  of  them 
all — was  the  turtle.  Hence  it  was  called  into  existence 
when  our  globe  wore  a  pliocene  aspect,  and  was  veiled 
in  sultry  vapours,  though  which  dragon-like  forms  flitted 
with  heavily  flapping  wings,  seeking  whom  they  might 
swallow.  To  a  hungry  plesiosaurus,  or  even  to  a  prowl- 
ing mastodoD,  man  would  have  been  but  a  defence- 
less mouthful ;  whereas  the  turtle,  with  its  shell  as 
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hard  as  adamant,  was  a  morsel  better  let  alone  than 
meddled  with.  And  so,  calmly  observant  of  the  law 
prescribing  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  the  placid 
reptile  awaited  its  destiny  throughout  unnumbered 
cycles  of  change  and  development,  whilst  class  after 
class  of  unwieldy,  uneatable  monsters  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  things  were  slowly  but  surely 
making  ready  for  the  advent  of  the  lord  of  creation. 
Mammoths  came  and  went ;  the  dinornis  strutted  and 
fretted  its  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  was  heard  no 
more  ;  the  ichthyosaurus  "passed  in  his  checks"  at  the 
close  of  the  Diluvian  epoch ;  the  roc,  the  oa,  and  the 
phoenix  lost  their  fair  proportions,  and  dwindled  down 
into  mere  myths  ;  but  the  turtle  persistently  lived  on, 
complacently  paddling  about  in  "  dark  purple  spheres  of 
sea  "  and  basking  on  sun -lit  sands,  in  order  to  gladden  a 
race  yet  uncreate  with  the  most  delectable  nourishment 
mankind  has  ever  been  privileged  to  enjoy. 

It  is  humiliating  to  remember  that  man,  after  he 
came  into  his  magnificent  inheritance,  allowed  ages 
upon  ages  to  pass  away  before  he  availed  himself  of  the 
admirable  food-material  provided  for  him,  long  before 
his  birth,  in  the  shape  of  turtle.  With  a  melancholy 
recognition  of  wasted  opportunities  and  needlessly 
deferred  joys  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  tertiary 
savage,  battening  upon  roots  or  allaying  his  primeval 
hunger  with  rats  and  stoats  and  such  small  deer,  whilst 
callipash  and  callipee  were  close  at  hand,  haply  hard  by 
the  entrance  to  his  darksome  cave,  floating  or  crawling 
about  inside  a  natural  stewpan  of  their  own.  Nothing 
more  compendious,  from  a  culinary  as  well  as  comestible 
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point  of  view,  has  been  invented  than  the  turtle.  At  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  confection  of  cauldrons  and 
tureens,  uncounted  centuries  before  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary earthenware  pot  had  been  manufactured,  this 
comprehensive  creature  carried  its  own  cooking  appa- 
ratus, readily  convertible  into  a  receptacle  for  perfected 
soup,  on  its  back,  sheltering  the  luscious  meat  and  rich 
green  fat  that  only  required  judicious  preparation  to 
furnish  forth  a  meal  of  inimitable  quality.  Thus  the 
raw  material  for  a  series  of  luxurious  banquets  and  the 
means  of  dealing  with  it  secundum  artem  were  alike  at 
the  disposal  of  our  primitive  ancestor,  had  he  known  how 
to  utilise  "  the  good  the  gods  provide  ; "  for  salt  is  never 
lacking  near  the  turtle's  haunts,  and  such  accessories  as 
lemon-juice,  cayenne,  and  cold  punch,  outgrowths  of  a 
later  civilisation,  might  have  been  unregretfully  dis- 
pensed with  by  a  hungry  barbarian,  to  whom  the  finer 
nuances  of  epicureanism  were  altogether  unknown.  He 
was,  however,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  situation,  and 
so  the  unappreciated  reptile  continued  to  multiply  its 
species  with  complacent  perseverance,  possibly  conscious 
of  the  high  mission  reserved  to  it  in  a  dim,  far-off  future, 
and  "  biding  its  time"  with  the  unalterable  patience  and 
immovable  gravity  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  are 
among  its  most  impressive  characteristics. 

Every  now  and  then,  in  the  earlier  phases  of  its 
career — as  the  discovery  above  referred  to  convincingly 
demonstrates — some  venerable  turtle,  enfeebled  by  the 
weight  of  years,  would  gradually  subside  into  its  muddy 
deathbed,  there  to  undergo  a  secular  process  of  petrifac- 
tion, with  the  confident  prospect  of  turning  up,  at  the 
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expiration  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  years,  as  a  fossil 
witness  to  the  prehistoric  antiquity  of  its  race.  The 
specimen  dug  up  at  Serrat  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  of  proportionate  breadth  and  depth.  In 
its  day  it  must  have  represented  as  many  gallons  of  soup 
as  would  meet  the  views  of  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Council  itself,  assembled  in  full  conclave  and  on  gastro- 
nomic thoughts  intent.  Turned  to  stone,  and  therefore 
inapt  to  figure  on  the  festive  board,  it  adorns  the 
Museum  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  which  it 
has  been  presented  by  its  patriotic  discoverers. 

Long  before  the  material  virtues  of  the  turtle,  as 
we  know  them,  had  come  to  light,  the  clumsy  but 
compact  brute  had  attained  a  mythological  rank  of  high 
importance  and  distinction.  In  the  East  for  many  a 
century  past,  and  down  to  our  own  times,  it  has  been 
venerated  as  an  embodiment  of  the  Deity.  Even  now 
many  millions  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  firmly  believe 
that  the  world  we  live  in  rests  upon  a  turtle's  back, 
and  is  thus  supported  in  space  by  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  most  perfect  type  in  existence  of  concentrated 
strength  and  carrying  capacity. 

The  turtle's  peculiarities  of  gait  and  demeanour  have 
been  limned  in  graphic  and  diverting  word-pictures  by 
more  than  one  modern  humourist  of  renown.  Perhaps 
the  most  artistic  description  of  its  grotesque  bearing 
is  that  penned  by  the  gifted  author  of  "  Noah's  Ark,"  a 
keen  observer  of  the  idiosyncrasies  displayed  by  animals 
of  every  class  and  variety.  "Even  in  his  native 
waters,"  writes  this  genial  naturalist,  "  the  turtle  is  not 
of  a  light-hearted  kind,  for  his  gestures  are  solemn,  and 
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his  demeanour  is  circumspect.  His  spirits  never  rise  to- 
the  frolicking  point.  In  captivity  the  creature  assumes 
a  sepulchral  deliberation  in  manner,  and  his  natural 
sobriety  deepens  at  times  into  positive  dejection.  He 
prowls  about  his  enclosure  on  tip-toes,  as  if  contem- 
plating a  burglary,  and  never  betrays  any  symptoms 
of  alacrity  or  enthusiasm."  Living,  the  portly,  de- 
liberate reptile  is  derided  for  its  ungainliness,  and  held 
up  to  scorn  by  the  hasty  as  a  "  thing  of  inconsiderable 
activity."  "  Death,  however,"  continues  the  essayist, 
"gloriously  transfigures  the  turtle.  The  poor,  moping 
beast  which,  when  alive,  ate  even  grass  apologetically, 
which  seemed  always  pleading  for  forbearance  and  pro- 
claiming itself  humble,  is  at  once  canonised  by  the 
simple  process  of  cooking.  The  martyr  has  become  a 
saint.  Festivity  and  luxury  hasten  to  greet,  when- 
dead,  the  creature  they  laughed  at  when  living ;  and 
the  modest  turtle,  which  in  the  morning  was  the  sport 
of  children,  is  in  the  evening  the  favourite  of  princes." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  turtle  has  never  heretofore  been 
in  such  great  and  general  demand  as  it  now  is  ;  for  the 
delectable  soup  it  yields,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  an 
exclusive  speciality  of  the  British  dinner-table,  is  now  a 
stock  item  in  the  bills  of  fare  of  the  leading  restaurants 
in  French,  German,  Scandinavian,  and  even  Russian 
cities  of  the  first  magnitude.  America,  too,  consumes 
enormous  quantities  of  "  thick  "  and  "  clear,"  of  turtle 
cutlets,  steaks,  and  fins,  green  fat,  callipash  and  callipee. 
Fortunately,  according  to  the  trustworthy  authority 
above  quoted,  the  supply  of  turtle  may  safely  be 
reckoned  upon  as  certain  to  exceed  the  demand  for  all 
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time  to  come ;  for  in  the  seas  of  Florida  alone  it  swarms 
in  such  prodigious  quantity,  that  well-authenticated 
cases  are  on  record  of  small  craft  being  compelled  to 
heave- to  until  a  shoal  had  passed,  while  "  in  the  remoter 
corners  of  the  earth  it  still  luxuriates  in  all  its  pristine 
multitudes,  unthinned  by  capture  and  unmolested  by 
man."  It  is  pleasant  to  receive  this  assurance  from  one 
who  has  taken  stock  of  the  turtle  in  its  ocean  lair ;  for, 
while  civilised  mankind  contemplates  the  prospective 
extinction  of  the  ferocious  buffalo  with  philosophic  resig- 
nation to  the  inevitable,  the  whole  human  race  would 
shudder  at  the  bare  thought  of  so  dread  a  contingency 
in  the  case  of  the  harmless,  necessary  turtle. 
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AMONG  "things  not  generally  known"  in  this  country- 
is  the  fact  that,  man  for  man,  the  North  German  con- 
sumes more  meat  annually  than  the  Englishman,  despite 
the  beef-eating  celebrity  enjoyed  by  the  latter  throughout 
the  "  wide,  wide  world."  Our  national  nickname, 
"  John  Bull,"  has  certainly  something  to  do  with  the 
strong  propensity  for  sirloins  and  steaks  which  is 
universally  attributed  to  us.  It  is  a  sobriquet  of  which, 
on  the  whole,  we  are  proud ;  whereas  its  German 
equivalent,  "  Hans  Ochs,"  would  be  regarded  as  a  term 
of  reproach — nay,  as  an  insult  of  the  deepest  dye— by 
any  self-respecting  son  of  Teut ;  for,  as  far  as  their 
epithetical  significance  is  concerned,  "  bullock "  and 
"  ass  "  are  convertible  terms  in  every  part  of  the  Father- 
land. Yet  more  oxen  are  "  put  away "  by  Germans 
than  by  Englishmen  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  at 
least  in  the  northern  moiety  of  the  empire. 

An  impression  has  prevailed  for  many  years  past  in 
the  British  popular  mind  to  the  effect  that  Teutons  are 
mighty  eaters  of  sausage,  which,  of  course,  is  chiefly 
meat,  though  not  always  the  particular  sort  of  flesh  that 
it  professes  to  be.  "  Wurst "  is  unquestionably  a 
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favourite  viand  of  that  sceptical  but  also  eminently 
practical  people,  in  whose  native  land,  as  a  well-known 
English  humourist  has  tersely  put  it,  "religion  is  a 
phantasy,  but  sausage  is  a  fact."  When,  in  imagination, 
we  picture  to  ourselves  the  average  German  assimilating 
uncounted  yards  of  "  Blut-Wurat,"  "  Mett-Wurst,"  or 
"  Leber-Wurst,"  our  fancy  does  not  lead  us  far  astray. 
He  resembles  the  venerable  heroine  of  a  familiar 
nursery  rhyme  in  the  respect  that  "  victuals  and  drink 
are  the  chief  of  his  diet ; "  and  what  is  more,  sausage  is 
the  chief  of  his  victuals.  Whatever  distinction  may  be 
attached  to  the  possession  of  a  fine  passionate  taste  for 
sausage,  the  Germans  may  claim  as  a  nation.  It  will 
never  be  disputed  by  Englishmen,  who  have,  indeed,  in 
a  manner  acknowledged  Teutonic  influence  upon  this 
edible  by  bestowing  the  title  of  "  German  sausage " 
upon  one  of  its  varieties  which  is  at  once  peculiarly 
cheap,  highly  flavoured,  and  "  filling  at  the  price." 

When,  however,  the  question  of  comparative  national 
meat  consumption  arises  in  relation  to  beef  and  mutton, 
Britons  are  apt  to  believe  that  they  bear  away  the  palm 
from  all  Continental  peoples,  not  exclusive  of  the 
vigorous  and  masterful  race  from  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  mainly  inherited  their  carnivorous  pro- 
clivities. Possibly  faith  is  justified  by  works  in  their 
case,  as  far  as  joints  and  "chunks" — mere  roast  and 
boiled — are  concerned  ;  for  assuredly  no  other  nation 
admits  such  huge  masses  of  meat  to  its  table  as  are  still 
served  up  at  English  country  inns  and  farmhouses,  and 
a  "  baron  of  beef,"  weighing  as  much  as  a  professional 
jockey,  is,  from  the  Continental  point  of  view,  "  the  sort 
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of  thing  you  read  about,  but  very  seldom  see."  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  gross  quantity  of  dead  flesh 
consumed  per  head  of  our  population  yearly,  it  would 
appear  that  we  are  far  outdone  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Germany,  in  comparison  with  whom,  if 
recently  published  statistics  may  be  relied  upon, 
Englishmen  are  a  sort  of  lax  and  unstable  vegetarians, 
who  vary  the  diet  of  their  convictions  by  a  mouthful 
of  meat,  now  and  then,  just  to  keep  up  the  quality  of 
their  tissues,  or  for  some  equally  good  and  sufficient 
"reason  why." 

It  is  positively  stated,  for  instance,  on  the  faith  of 
Prussian  official  returns — which,  like  the  late  George 
Washington,  "cannot  lie" — that  the  Berliners  of  the 
present  day  are  the  champion  meat-eaters  of  Europe. 
The  amount  of  animal  food  disposed  of  in  the  German 
capital  is  such  that,  divided  up  equally  among  the 
population  of  that  city,  it  yields  an  allowance  of  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  meat  a  week  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  place,  including  infants  in 
arms,  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  paupers.  In 
other  words,  each  and  every  Berliner,  irrespective  of 
age,  sex,  and  political  opinions,  is  officially  credited 
with  the  consumption  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
pounds'  weight  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  lamb,  and 
horseflesh  per  annum.  Especially  remarkable  is  the 
profusion  with  which  the  last-mentioned  of  these 
food-staples  is  supplied  to  the  denizens  of  "Modern 
Athens."  No  fewer  than  seven  thousand  horses  are 
slaughtered  yearly  for  the  Berlin  meat-market,  their 
flesh  being  partly  sold  as  "  butcher's  meat "  in  shops 
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specially  affected  to  the  retail  trade  in  "  Pferdefleisch," 
•and  partly  "  worked  up "  into  sausages,  a  popular 
variety  of  which  is  hawked  "all  hot"  about  the  streets 
late  in  the  evening,  and  during  the  smaller  hours 
of  the  early  morn.  Poor  Prussians  are  much  addicted 
to  horseflesh,  stewed  in  a  savoury  sauce ;  nor  do  the 
well-to-do  disdain  it  as  an  occasional  viand,  served 
under  its  own  name ;  whilst  all  classes  partake  of 
it  with  gusto  in  the  form  of  Braunschweiger  and 
Frankfurter  Wurst,  two  darkly  and  gloomily  ruddy 
•varieties  of  the  genus  "  farcimentum "  —  Prince 
Bismarck's  classical  rendering  of  "Wurst,"  Anglic^ 
sausage.  Even  in  this  country,  I  believe,  it  has  been 
faintly  rumoured  within  the  memory  of  man  that  the 
equine  element  has  entered  not  infrequently  into  the 
composition  of  the  "  saveloy,"  a  red-fleshed  comestible 
of  almost  universal  popularity.  In  Germany,  Italy, 
and  even  France,  the  flesh  of  horses  and  asses  is 
unquestionably  "  conwerted  into  sassengers,"  like  unto 
the  aged  hero  of  one  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller's  most 
gruesome  anecdotes,  in  vast  quantities,  and  imparts 
to  them  close  texture,  rich  colour,  and  aromatic  flavour, 
in  particular  to  Brunswick  "Wurst,"  "Mortadella  di 
Bologna,"  and  "  Saucisson  de  Lyon." 

The  bulk  of  the  substance  to  which  these  dainties 
owe  their  being,  however,  is  pork,  fresh  or  salted ; 
.and  in  all  probability  the  four  hundred  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  pigs  that  annually  pay  the  final  debt  of 
nature  in  tribute  to  Berlinese  appetites  find  their 
way  to  the  table  in  the  shape  of  either  sausage  or 
liam  ;  for  Prussians  rarely  eat  roast  pork  or  fried  bacon, 
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whereas  they  are  never  weary  of  smoked  and  cured 
preparations  of  pig.  Besides  t devouring  this  porcine 
host,  Berlin  stands  accountant  yearly  for  the  violent 
death  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  five  hundred  calves,  and  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  thousand  sheep,  besides  a  multitude  of  minor 
animals,  all  of  which  vanish  in  due  course  down  her 
capacious  maw. 

Such  Homeric  repasts  as  those  indicated  by  the 
above  figures  have  need  to  be  washed  down  by  copious 
potations,  and  the  worthy  Berliners  appear  to  be  quite 
equal  to  the  situation,  as  far  as  the  "  frequent  and  free  " 
lubrication  of  their  throat-linings  is  concerned.  Beer  is 
their  "liquor  of  predilection/'  although  there  are  many 
steadfast  wine-topers  among  them,  not  only  inclined 
to  "  look  upon  "  the  juice  of  the  grape  "  when  it  is  red  " 
— or,  for  that  matter,  when  it  is  yellow — but  to  drink 
it  with  exemplary  regulation  and  perseverance.  It  is> 
however,  as  beer-swillers  of  the  very  first  flight  that 
they  fearlessly  challenge  competition,  claiming  even 
to  surpass  the  grandest  feats  of  ingurgitation  to  which 
Munich  and  the  South  German  Universities  point  with 
justifiable  pride,  whenever  the  subject  of  beer  crops  up 
on  the  conversational  tapis.  With  respect  to  the 
"noble  barley  brew,"  Berlin  is  broadly  catholic  in  her 
taste,  and  magnificently  free  from  prejudices.  Herself 
a  brewer  on  a  large  scale,  she  drinks  the  beers  of  Vienna, 
Pilsen,  Munich,  Erlangen,  and  even  Strassburg,  no  less 
freely  than  her  own  renowned  "Tivoli"  and  "Bock." 
Besides  these  latter,  and  her  so-called  "  Export  Bier  " — 
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a  light  and  refreshing  sort  of  bottled  porter — she  pro- 
duces and  consumes  in  enormous  floods  a  mawkish 
liquid  yclept  "Weiss-Bier" — or  white  beer,  which  to 
the  uncultivated  palate  of  the  foreigner  tastes  like  sour 
soda-water  slightly  flavoured  with  yellow  soap.  This 
pale  and  frothy  preparation  is  imbibed  from  enormous 
glass  vessels,  resembling  no  liquor  receptacle  known  in 
this  country,  and  which  must  be  grasped  in  both  hands 
in  order  to  convey  their  contents  to  the  lips  of  the 
drinker.  White  beer  is  the  favourite  drink  of  the  true- 
born  Berliner,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  the  hovels 
of  the  poor  and  the  palaces  of  kings  throughout  the 
Mark  Brandenburg.  Special  beer-halls  and  "Kneipe" 
are  affected  to  its  consumption  in  the  German  capital, 
and  in  many  a  purely  Prussian  city  besides.  It  con- 
tributes no  small  quota  to  the  tremendous  total  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  millions  of  imperial  gallons  of  malt 
liquor  annually  swallowed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin 
at  the  rate  of  about  seventy-six  gallons  per  head,  or 
a  little  more  than  a  pint  and  a  half  of  beer  daily  for 
every  member  of  the  population,  babies  and  total 
abstainers  included.  This  is  truly  a  formidable  yearly 
draught,  leaving  London  cceteris  paribus  a  long  way 
behind  Berlin,  and  placing  Prussia,  in  regard  to  her 
capacity  for  beer-drinking,  even  ahead  of  Belgium, 
which  for  some  years  past  has  taken  the  lead  of  all 
European  States  as  a  consumer  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  at  the  present  moment  knows  no  rival  as  a  tippler 
of  ardent  spirits. 


FRONT-NAMES. 


"  WHAT'S  in  a  name  ? "  soliloquised  Juliet,  while  lament- 
ing the  painful  differences  between  the  noble  Veronese 
families  of  the  Montacuti  and  Capelletti — differences 
which,  as  all  Shakespearians  know,  brought  about  the 
premature  decease  of  several  distinguished  and  amiable 
persons,  including  herself.  From  time  immemorial, 
people  of  all  races  and  creeds  have  been  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil.  Beyond  a  doubt,  persons  of  both  sexes  who  have 
been  condemned  by  their  godfathers  and  godmothers  at 
their  baptism  to  go  about  the  world  as  living  ana- 
chronisms from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  are  worthy 
objects  of  compassion.  A  weakly,  sallow,  red-haired 
youth,  saddled  with  the  "  front-name  "  of  Galahad,  or  a 
swarthy,  black-haired  maiden,  who  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  christened  Blanche,  may  be  excused  for 
girding  bitterly  at  the  injudicious  sponsors,  who,  for  lack 
of  a  little  insight  into  etymological  science,  have  taken 
advantage  of  infantile  helplessness  to  convert  their  god- 
children into  anomalies  for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Juliet  to  assume  that  "  a  rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; "  but,  in 
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view  of  the  power  exercised  over  the  senses  by  the 
imagination,  one  may  venture  to  dispute  the  correctness 
of  her  postulate.  There  are  many  sensitive  people  in 
this  "  mad  world  "  of  ours,  who,  if  a  rose  were  called  by 
some  objectionable  term,  no  matter  in  what  language, 
would  either  refuse  to  smell  it  at  all,  or,  if  over-persuaded 
to  do  so,  would  instantly  detect  something  unpleasant  in 
its  natural  odour.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much  in  a  name, 
that  I  hold  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  take  a  serious 
matrimonial  view  of  a  young  lady,  however  attractive 
and  accomplished,  who  should  happen  to  be  a  sufferer 
from  so  infelicitous  a  combination  of  names  as  Roxalana 
Murgatroyd  or  Sophonisba  Muggins.  What  chance  of 
advancement — let  us  say  in  Diplomacy — would  the 
luckless  wight  have  whom  adverse  fate  had  doomed  to 
sign  his  letters,  "  Yours  truly,  Onesiphorus  Snooks,"  or 
"  Heliogabalus  Bokins  "  ? 

It  has  been  aptly  pointed  out  by  a  well-known 
humourist  that  many  splendid  intellectual  potentialities 
have  been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  a  ridiculous 
name,  which  has  deterred  men  of  great  natural  parts 
from  courting  publicity,  and  induced  them  to  prefer 
commonplace  obscurity  to  meritorious  notoriety.  En- 
glishmen are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  pain  that 
accrues  from  congenital  mishaps  of  this  particular 
class,  practically  inborn  disabilities  to  poets,  tragedians, 
musical  composers,  and  aspirants  to  eminence  in  any 
aesthetic  career.  They  are  too  proud  to  rid  themselves 
of  a  transmitted  incubus  by  changing  a  ludicrous  name 
for  one  historical  or  picturesque,  deeming  it  their  duty 
to  "  suffer  and  be  strong "  under  a  life-long  infliction. 
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For  the  most  part,  however,  they  shrink  from  "  facing 
the  music"  on  the  world's  stage,  encumbered  with  a 
patronymic  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  disqualifies 
them  from  being  taken  au  serieux  by  the  audience. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  an  announcement 
has  reached  this  country  to  the  effect  that  the  good  old 
English  "  front-names  "  are  coming  into  fashion  again,  as 
far  at  least  as  female  babies  are  concerned,  among 
American  mammas  and  papas,  as  well  as  the  family 
friends  whom  they  usually  solicit  to  "  promise  and  vow 
three  things "  in  the  name  of  their  infant  treasures. 
Dorothy,  Cynthio,  Barbara,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and 
Katherine,  it  is  alleged,  "  are  succeeding  the  Mays, 
Coras,  Mauds,  Daisies,  Violets,  Lilies,  and  Carries 
that  have  obtained  so  long."  This  is  a  blessing,  remarks 
a  Transatlantic  editor,  "  for  which  the  whole  American 
nation  should  be  thankful." 

For  the  most  part,  the  beautiful  old-world  names 
that  are  now  being  revived  in  the  United  States  were 
not  merely  emblematic,  like  their  modern  supplanters, 
but  bore  internal  reference  to  qualities  or  characteristics 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  possessed  by  the  children 
upon  whom  they  were  bestowed.  Dorothy,  for  example, 
means  a  gift  of  God  ;  Barbara,  the  "  little  stranger " 
whose  "  welcome  "  it  was  once  the  custom  to  record  on 
nursery  pincushions ;  Anne  is  a  synonym  of  high 
courage ;  Elizabeth,  of  a  covenant  with  the  Supreme 
Being  ;  Katherine,  of  purity.  A  popular  error,  by  the 
way,  accepts  the  pretty  Irish  name  Kathleen  as  a 
corruption  or  variation  of  Katherine,  whereas  it  is  a 
descriptive  compound  word  of  pure  Celtic  origin — ccUh- 
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leen,   or   "beauteous-eyed,"   the   feminine   of  cath-lint 
which  may  be  rendered  "fierce-eyed." 

Many  of  the  female  Christian  names  which,  it  would 
appear,  have  of  late  years  fallen  into  desuetude  through- 
out the  United  States,  while  holding  their  own  in 
Europe,  are  fraught  with  sweet  significance,  if  their  real 
meaning  be  kept  in  mind.  Agnes,  for  instance,  is  a 
type  of  chastity ;  Amy,  the  beloved  one ;  Alice  and 
Rebecca,  both  emblems  of  captivation ;  Sybil,  a  divine 
counsellor  ;  Esther,  a  star ;  Grace,  one  who  has  found 
favour ;  Norah,  one  of  honourable  birth ;  Florimel, 
honey-flower  ;  Clara,  fair-skinned  ;  Sophia,  an  incarna- 
tion of  wisdom  ;  Eosalind,  ruddy  and  graceful ;  Eowena, 
white-skirted ;  while  there  are  many  others  which 
British  parents  are  wont  to  confer  upon  their  offspring 
of  the  feminine  gender  at  hazard,  and  quite  irrespectively 
of  their  true  purport.  The  sympathetic  superstitions  of 
yore  have  all  but  died  out,  in  virtue  of  which  children 
were  named  with  a  view  to  imparting  to  them,  by  some 
occult  influence,  certain  physical  qualities  or  moral 
virtues.  Nowadays,  a  baby  boy  or  girl  is  christened 
by  such  or  such  a  name  because  "  it  sounds  pretty,"  or 
because  "it  has  been  in  the  family  for  ever  so  long," 
or,  again,  because  it  happens  to  belong  to  a  rich  relative 
or  influential  sponsor,  whom  a  nominal  tribute  of 
judicious  flattery  may  induce  to  do  "something  hand- 
some " — in  excess  of  the  conventional  mug  or  traditional 
fork  and  spoon — for  his  or  her  unconscious  namesake, 
"  mewling  and  puking  in  its  nurse's  arms." 

The  serious  turn  taken  by  the  popular  mind  in  this 
country  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  which 
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endured  for  more  than  a  century  with  but  little  manifest 
abatement,  gave  a  widely  extended  currency  to  Biblical 
names  throughout  England  and  Scotland.  To  the 
present  day  Hebrew  "  birth-names "  are  greatly  in 
favour  among  our  agricultural  labouring  classes,  while 
they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  families  of  small  townsfolk — save  in  the 
great  Dissenting  "  connections  "  —  and  of  operatives 
engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule,  however,  are  not  far  to  seek ;  for  instance- 
Sarah,  a  princess ;  Rachel,  a  sheep ;  and  Ruth, 
fascination,  are  names  still  in  vogue  throughout 
every  social  stratum,  including  the  absolute  "  upper 
crust."  The  British  rustic  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  be  he  never  so  Wesley  an,  seldom  afflicts 
his  little  girls  with  such  archaic  designations  as 
Zillah,  Aholibah,  or  Keren-happuch,  and  is  not  so  apt 
as  he  used  to  be,  in  "  the  days  when  George  was  King," 
to  enter  his  boys  for  the  race  of  life  as  tiny  Abimelechs, 
Ichabods,  and  Jehoshaphats.  Even  Enoch,  Abednego, 
Ebenezer,  and  Jedadiah,  which  used  to  be  quite  the 
rage  in  rural  districts  within  the  memory  of  many  an 
"  oldest  inhabitant,"  are  now  gone  out  of  fashion  among 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who  display  an 
ever-growing  tendency  to  get  their  children  christened 
by  such  romantic  appellations  as  Harold,  Walter,  and 
Arthur,  Ethel,  Ada,  and  Hilda.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy 
of  note  that  of  late  years  English,  French,  and  German 
novelists  alike  have  taken  to  inventing  new  Christian 
names  for  their  heroines — names  not  to  be  found  in 
any  glossary,  and  the  derivation  of  which  is  enwrapped 
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in  a  cloud  of  mystery.  Presumably  these  innovators, 
not  a  few  of  whom  are  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the 
"  Union,"  and  naturally  regard  every  variety  of  creative 
effort  as  a  patriotic  demonstration  of  the  kind  Trans- 
atlantically  known  as  "  waving  the  banner,"  are  weary 
of  the  Ediths,  Cyrillas,  and  Lauras  that  have  recurred 
so  pertinaciously  in  the  pages  of  romance  during  the 
Victorian  age.  And  yet,  even  restricting  oneself  within 
the  bounds  of  modern  literature,  there  is  no  lack  of 
choice  for  those  authors  who  yearn  to  bestow  out-of-the- 
way  but  well-authenticated  names  upon  the  female 
children  of  their  fancy ;  while  teeming  treasures  of 
maiden  nomenclature  are  discoverable  to  the  patient 
searcher  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Massinger.  German  le- 
gends and  Scandinavian  folk-lore,  moreover,  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  in  this  direction  ;  nor  is  the 
poetry  of  the  far  East  void  of  euphonious  and  significant 
suggestion  in  the  matter  of  names  "  not  generally 
known."  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  Oriental  softness 
of  Leila,  Zuleika,  and  Noura  does  not  "compose"  al- 
together harmoniously  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  severity 
of  Smith,  Brown,  and  Robinson. 


HISTORICAL  COMMEMORATIONS. 


IN  these  practical,  high-pressure  days,  when  the  super- 
natural is  at  a  decided  discount  and  human  interest 
appears  to  be  more  than  ever  concentrated  on  the 
acquisition  of  the  "  nimble  ninepence,"  it  is  positively 
refreshing  to  recall  the.  fact  that  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  patron  saint  of  Lindisfarne, 
Chester-le-Street,  and  Durham,  was  organised  two  years 
ago  by  a  considerable  number  of  pious  North  Britons. 
This  reverent  expedition  had  for  its  object  the  cele- 
bration of  the  twelfth  centenary  of  St.  Cuthbert's  death, 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  appropriately 
commemorated  on  the  20th  of  March,  1887,  that  being 
the  precise  date  at  which,  twelve  hundred  years  pre- 
viously, the  Prior  of  Lindisfarne  had  shuffled  off  his 
mortal  coil. 

To  mere  laymen,  dependent  upon  ordinary  his- 
torical records  for  their  information  respecting  the 
posthumous  attributes  of  this  holy  personage,  Durham 
Cathedral,  in  which  his  shrine  prospered  exceedingly 
throughout  several  centuries,  and  in  the  graveyard  of 
which  his  skeleton  still  reposes,  might  seem  to  be  a 
fitter  goal  of  the  pious  pilgrimage  than  the  pictu- 
resque Northumbrian  island  in  the  soil  of  which  his 
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remains  were  only  deposited  for  a  brief  term  of  years 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  having  been 
then  dug  up  and  utilised  for  miracle-working,  to  the 
great  profit  of  their  custodians  and  edification  of  fervent 
believers  in  different  parts  of  Northern  England  and 
Southern  Scotland.  A  too  servile  observance  of  dates 
is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  expected  of  the  class  of 
religious  enthusiast  which  inclines  to  take  its  pleasure 
in  the  form  of  a  pilgrimage ;  and  when  a  saint  has  been 
dead  for  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  years  it  can 
matter  very  little  which  of  his  burial-places  one  visits 
with  the  laudable  view  of  doing  him  honour.  More- 
over, the  isle  of  Fame,  otherwise  called  Lindisfarne  or 
Holy  Island,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  on  the 
Northumbrian  coast,  the  very  realisation  of  a  holiday 
excursionist's  ideal,  and  admirably  fitted  to  afford  a 
delightful  summer  day's  ramble  to  any  pilgrim  endowed 
with  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 

There  was,  however,  one  drawback  to  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of  an  expedition  to  Lindisfarne,  threatening 
the  participants  in  that  adventure  with  no  inconsiderable 
physical  inconvenience.  In  order  to  reach  the  cell  for- 
merly inhabited  by  St.  Cuthbert,  the  pilgrims  were  com- 
pelled to  tramp  barefoot  for  three  miles  and  a  quarter  over 
wet  sands,  and  moreover,  every  now  and  anon,  it  was 
imperatively  incumbent  upon  them  to  wade  knee-deep 
in  the  sea.  The  male  pilgrims  led  the  way  during  this 
moist  and  sloppy  traject,  followed  at  a  convenient 
distance  by  those  indomitable  female  devotees  who  had 
pledged  themselves  to  brave  the  terrors  of  wet  feet  and 
wringing  skirts  in  order  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
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manes  of  the  Lauderdale  shepherd-boy,  Melrose  monk, 
and  Lindisfarne  bishop,  whose  piety  was  such  that  it 
qualified  him  for  the  highest  distinction  in  the  gift  of 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter — that  of  canonisation.  The 
expedition  to  Holy  Island  chiefly  consisted  of  North- 
country  Eoman  Catholics,  recruited  by  small  con- 
tingents of  their  co-religionaries  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  by  a  few  enthusiastic  High  Churchmen, 
belonging  to  the  English  Establishment,  in  whose 
minds  the  worship  of  saints  raised  no  theological  or 
moral  scruples. 

Civilisation  was  in  a  somewhat  embryotic  condition 
in  the  northern  region  of  Britain  when  the  peasant-lad, 
Cuthbert,  gave  up  keeping  sheep  and  joined  a  small 
religious  establishment  called  Muilros,  now  known  as 
Old  Melrose,  perched  upon  a  lofty  promontory,  the 
base  of  which  was  skirted  by  the  fast-flowing  Tweed. 
Of  this  tiny  monastery,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  rose 
to  be  prior,  and,  after  he  had  held  that  office  for  some 
years,  was  entrusted  with  a  similar  charge  in  the  island 
of  Lindisfarne,  where  he  gave  himself  up  so  devotedly 
to  the  practice  of  religious  exercises  that  the  fame  of  his 
extraordinary  sanctity  spread  far  and  wide  throughout 
Northumbria.  Danish  incursions  were  harassing  the 
populations  of  the  East  Coast  during  the  period  of 
Cuthbert's  exemplary  rule  over  the  monks  of  Holy 
Island,  wherefore — anticipating  that  Fame  would  be 
the  victim  of  some  future  Viking  raid  —  he  laid  an 
injunction  upon  his  ecclesiastic  subordinates  that,  should 
such  a  calamity  accrue  after  his  death,  they  or  their 
successors  would  disinter  his  remains,  and  convey  them 
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to  the  mainland.  The  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  however, 
did  not  wait  to  dig  up  Cuthbert's  body  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Danes.  They  performed  that  operation  eleven 
years  after  his  decease,  with  a  view  to  transferring  the 
corpse  of  their  respected  prior  to  another  part  of  the 
island,  and  were  greatly  surprised  when,  upon  inspect- 
ing it,  they  observed  that  it  exhibited  no  signs  of  decay, 
or  even  of  deterioration.  Installed  in  a  new  coffin,  and 
freely  shown  to  persons  attracted  to  Lindisfarne  by 
its  miraculous  reputation,  the  incorrupt  body  worked 
wonders  for  many  a  year,  and  was  the  object  of  pro- 
found and  general  popular  veneration. 

A  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  after  Cuthbert's 
demise,  however,  the  Scandinavian  sea-folk  did  actually 
swoop  down  on  the  Northumbrian  islet,  whereupon  the 
monks  of  Fame  carried  off  Cuthbert's  body  to  the  main- 
land, and  wandered  about  with  it  in  the  Border-country 
for  seven  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they 
deposited  it  at  Chester-le-Street.  It  was  not  destined  to 
remain  long  in  its  new  resting-place.  In  the  year  995  a 
fresh  Danish  invasion  started  it  again — this  time  on  the 
road  southwards — and  it  found  refuge  at  Ripon.  When 
tranquillity  had  once  more  been  restored  to  the  Border, 
the  monks  in  charge  of  the  sacred  relic  set  out  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  it  back  to  Chester-le-Street,  but 
were  miraculously  stayed  on  their  journey  at  a  place 
called  "The  Deer's  Meadow" — Duir  Holm,  afterwards 
Durham — where  they  settled  down  definitively  with  the 
remains  of  Prior  Cuthbert.  This  curious  event,  described 
in  ecclesiastic  literature  as  "The  Translation  of  St. 
Cuthbert,"  led  to  the  foundation  of  Durham  Cathedral, 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  religious  estab- 
lishments in  England. 

St.  Cuthbert's  body  lay  undisturbed  for  more  than 
a  century  in  the  ground  upon  which  that  stately  fane 
was  erected  in  the  year  1104.  On  the  completion  of 
the  cathedral,  however,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
remove  the  relic  to  a  shrine  constructed  for  its  reception 
behind  the  high  altar  of  the  new  structure.  This 
transfer  afforded  an  excellent  pretext  for  verifying  the 
alleged  incorruptibility  of  the  corpse.  Accordingly,  the 
three  coffins  in  which  it  was  enclosed  were  broken  open 
in  the  presence  of  the  cathedral  clergy,  when,  according 
to  the  chronicles  of  that  time,  the  body  was  found  to  be 
"  in  a  perfect  state."  Next  day  it  was  shown  to  a  vast 
multitude  of  people,  and  then  recoffined  and  enshrined 
in  the  place  appointed  for  its  permanent  accommodation. 
There  it  remained  in  high  reverence  throughout  the 
ensuing  four  centuries  and  a  quarter,  bringing  in  a  large 
yearly  income  to  the  cathedral.  The  shrine  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert  was  enriched  with  splendid  decorations  in  the 
precious  metals,  thickly  encrusted  with  gems  of  great 
value.  It  was  desecrated  and  defaced  during  the 
Eeformation ;  but  the  saint's  body  was  happily  pre- 
served from  destruction,  being  enclosed  in  a  new  coffin 
and  buried  beneath  the  spot  on  which  its  magnificent 
shrine  had  stood  from  the  reign  of  the  First  to  that 
of  the  Eighth  Henry. 

Nearly  three  centuries  more  passed  away  before  the 
remains  of  St.  Cuthbert  were  again  brought  to  the  light 
of  day.  Just  ten  years  prior  to  Queen  Victoria's 
accession  to  the  throne  they  were  exhumed,  and  proved 
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to  be  a  high-dried  skeleton,  with  a  small  golden  cross 
on  its  breast,  and  swathed  in  a  silken  shroud,  through 
which  projected  the  brow  of  the  skull  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg-bones.  As  no  trace  of  carnal  decom- 
position was  discoverable  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
cerement,  it  became  apparent  that  the  incorruptibility 
of  St.  Cuthbert's  body  had  ceased  to  be  a  fact  previous 
to  his  reinterment  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  bones 
now  lie  in  the  close  of  Durham  Cathedral,  the  final 
resting-place  of  the  canonised  Lauderdale  shepherd. 

A  curious  story  is  told  in  Brand's  "  History  of 
Newcastle,"  illustrating  the  influence  exercised  upon 
the  most  illustrious  personages  in  this  land  by  the 
relics  of  St.  Cuthbert,  when  his  shrine  was  at  the 
zenith  of  its  popularity.  About  Easter,  1333,  "Edward 
the  Third,"  writes  the  annalist,  "  conducted  his  Queen 
to  the  Prior  of  Durham's  lodgings  within  the  abbey ; 
where,  having  gone  to  bed  with  her  Royal  lord,  she 
was  soon  disturbed  by  one  of  the  monks,  who  intimated 
to  the  King  that  St.  Cuthbert  by  no  means  loved  the 
company  of  the  fair  sex.  The  Queen  at  once  got  out  of 
bed,  and,  having  hastily  dressed  herself,  went  to  the 
castle  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  night,  asking  pardon 
of  the  monks  for  the  crime  she  had  inadvertently  been 
guilty  of  against  the  patron  of  their  church."  As  St. 
Cuthbert  was  so  confirmed  and  intolerant  a  misogynist, 
it  was  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the  fair  sex's  in- 
exhaustible mansuetucle,  that  several  ladies  should  have 
taken  part  in  the  pilgrimage  to  Lindisfarne. 

On  the   9th    of  August,    1887,    an    anniversary    of 
high  moment  in  the  history  of  this  country  was  cele- 
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brated  in  the  ancient  city  of  Monmouth.  That  day  five 
hundred  years  earlier  in  our  annals,  Mary  de  Bohun,  the 
wife  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  was  there  delivered  of  a 
son,  who,  twenty-five  years  later,  ascended  the  throne 
of  England  under  the  title  of  Henry  V.  This  eminent 
patriot,  warrior,  and  statesman  came  into  the  world 
during  the  reign  of  his  cousin  Richard  II. ,  subsequently 
dethroned  by  Henry  of  Monmouth's  father,  when  the 
future  victor  of  Agincourt  was  only  twelve  years  old. 
Those  were  days  in  which  the  name  of  a  Royal  Prince's 
birthplace  was  commonly  affixed  to  his  baptismal  appel- 
lation, in  substitution  for  his  family  cognomen,  and,  as 
a  rule,  stuck  to  him  throughout  life,  even  if  it  happened 
that  he  acceded  to  regal  dignity.  Thus,  Edward  III.'s 
grandson  and  successor  was  described  by  the  chroniclers 
of  his  infelicitous  career  as  "  Richard  of  Bordeaux  "  ;  the 
chief  Royal  hero  of  British  annals  was  known,  boy  and 
man,  Prince  and  King,  as  "  Henry  of  Monmouth  "  ;  his 
luckless  son,  again,  was  more  generally  spoken  of  by 
his  contemporaries  as  "  Henry  of  Windsor "  than  as 
"  Henry  VI."  The  accident  that  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Derby — afterwards  Duke  of  Hereford, 
and  finally  Henry  IV.  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland 
— was  born  in  the  frontier  town  which  celebrated  his 
quincentenary  three  years  ago.  not  only  bestowed  upon 
him  the  popular  designation  of  "  Harry  of  Monmouth," 
but  afforded  to  him  a  fair  pretext — of  which  he  availed 
himself,  it  is  said,  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  his 
reign — to  style  himself  a  Welshman.  For  Monmouth- 
shire, now  an  English  county,  was  then  an  integral  part 
<of  the  principality;  and,  indeed,  at  the  present  day 
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the  Welsh  language  is  as  fluently  spoken  within  its 
territorial  limits  as  in  the  adjacent  shire  of  Glamorgan, 
which  still  belongs  to  the  realm  of  the  Red  Dragon. 

Despite  his  shadowy  claims  to  Cymric  birth,  however, 
Harry  of  Monmouth  was  in  every  essential  respect  an 
English  Prince  ;  nay,  more,  perhaps  the  most  typical 
Englishman  of  his  day — bold,  frank,  and  generous,  an 
adept  in  all  manly  exercises  and  sports,  addicted  to 
adventurous  enterprise,  and  as  brave  as  a  lion. 
Although  more  than  four  centuries  and  a  half  have 
elapsed  since  his  deeds  of  valour  filled  the  Western 
world  with  wonder,  and  stamped  him  as  the  first  soldier 
of  Europe,  his  memory  is  still  cherished  and  reverenced 
in  this  country,  and  the  Town  Council  of  the  fine  old 
provincial  capital  in  which  he  was  born  did  well  to 
commemorate  his  birthday  by  festive  rites.  The  cele- 
brations organised  for  the  occasion  consisted  of  a  public 
luncheon,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Beaufort — one  of  King 
Henry's  lineal  descendants — was  present ;  of  a  splendid 
display  of  fireworks  during  the  evening  ;  and,  finally,  of 
a  torchlight  procession,  in  which  a  fairly  successful 
attempt  was  made  to  represent  the  personages  and 
costumes  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
which  the  Fifth  Harry  was  King. 

Until  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  of  Monmouth 
had  been  more  conspicuous  for  the  eager  pursuit  of 
pleasure  than  for  any  manifest  interest  in  the  public 
affairs  of  his  country.  True,  he  had  more  than  once, 
in  border  wars,  shown  great  personal  valour  and  aptitude 
for  command  in  the  field  ;  but,  on  returning  to  his 
father's  Court  from  the  scenes  of  his  brilliant  military 
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exploits,  lie  had  reverted  to  the  habits  and  companions 
of  his  youthful  dissipations.  On  acceding  to  the  throne, 
however,  he  promptly  put  away  from  him  the  associates 
of  his  salad  days,  and  addressed  himself  in  earnest  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  devolving 
upon  him.  He  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he 
took  up  the  regal  succession  of  the  usurper  Henry  of 
Lancaster ;  old  enough  to  be  ambitious,  and  young 
enough  to  be  merciful.  That  he  was  merciful  was 
convincingly  demonstrated  by  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  reign — the  restoration  to  Hotspur's  youthful  son 
of  the  Percy  estates,  confiscated  by  Henry  IV.  after 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1403,  in  which  Harry 
of  Monmouth  took  an  active  part,  and  Henry  Percy 
lost  his  life.  That  he  was  ambitious  soon  became 
evident  by  his  revival,  within  a  year  of  his  accession,  of 
Edward  III.'s  old  claim  to  the  Crown  of  France,  as  well 
as  to  the  Duchies  of  Aquitaine,  Normandy,  Maine,  and 
Anjou. 

It  is  believed  that  he  put  forward  these  somewhat 
exorbitant  pretensions  with  the  express  object  of 
bringing  about  a  war  with  France,  in  order  to  distract 
his  subjects'  attention  from  the  domestic  troubles  by 
which  England  was  at  that  time  afflicted.  Chief 
amongst  these  was  the  social  and  popular  agitation 
caused  by  the  Wycliffe,  or  Lollard,  schism,  and  by  the 
merciless  persecution  to  which  the  dissidents  were 
subjected  by  the  English  prelacy.  Henry  had  been 
compelled  to  take  repressive  measures  against  the  suffer- 
ing schismatics,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion  against  his 
authority,  but  had  exercised  his  prerogative  of  mercy 
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towards  the  vast  majority  of  those  actually  taken  in 
arms  when  the  revolt  headed  by  John  Oldcastle,  other- 
wise Lord  Cobham,  was  suppressed  by  the  King  in 
person.  There  was  nothing  more  repugnant  to  Harry  of 
Monmouth  than  the  shedding  of  English  blood  by 
Englishmen ;  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  his 
desire  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  Lollard  imbroglio,  as 

O  * 

well  as  his  natural  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  as  a 
military  commander,  prompted  him  to  address  demands 
to  his  "good  brother  of  France,"  which  practically 
amounted  to  a  gage  of  battle,  hurled  by  England  in  the 
very  face  of  France.  At  a  Council  of  State  held  on 
April  16,  1415,  he  announced  to  the  leading  temporal 
and  spiritual  peers  his  resolve  to  recover  "his  inheri- 
tance" by  force  of  arms,  and  early  in  the  following 
August  he  embarked  near  Southampton  in  his  own 
Koyal  galleon,  the  Trinity,  on  board  of  which  vessel 
he  set  sail  next  day  for  Harfleur,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
fleet  of  war-ships  and  transports.  Three  days  later 
he  invaded  France  with  a  few  thousand  men,  the  bulk 
of  his  force  consisting  of  sturdy  English  bowmen,  and 
commenced  one  of  the  most  daring,  desperate,  and 
apparently  hopeless  enterprises  ever  hitherto  undertaken 
by  a  British  Monarch  since  the  crusading  adventures 
of  Kichard  Coaur-de-Lion. 

The  all  but  fabulous  achievements  of  King  Henry 
and  his  heroic  army  in  the  North  of  France  supplied 
William  Shakespeare  with  the  theme  and  material  of 
his  finest  historical  play,  through  the  medium  of  which, 
rather  than  of  the  historian's  records,  they  have  become 
familiar  to  generation  after  generation  of  Englishmen 
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clown  to  the  present  time.  After  gallantly  sustaining  a 
strenuous  siege  of  five  weeks'  duration,  Harfleur  capitu- 
lated, the  losses  suffered  by  its  besiegers,  however, 
having  been  so  heavy  that  when  Henry  commenced  his 
famous  march  upon  Calais,  on  October  8,  1415,  the 
entire  force  at  his  disposal,  horse  and  foot,  did  not 
exceed  nine  thousand  men.  This  tiny  host,  fever  arid 
dysentery  making  havoc  in  its  slender  ranks,  started 
from  Harfleur  with  eight  days'  provisions,  and  passed 
unmolested  through  Arques  and  Fecamp.  At  Eu  it 
was  attacked  by  the  French,  but  won  an  easy  victory. 
Between  the  13th  and  24th  of  October  it  marched 
through  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  Nesle,  arriving  at 
Blangy  in  a  perfect  state  of  discipline,  although  many 
of  the  men  were  ill  and  overcome  by  fatigue,  on 
the  latter  date.  The  French  army,  over  a  hundred 
thousand  strong,  was  near  at  hand,  "  filling,"  according 
to  Barante,  "a  very  wide  field"-— the  memorable  plain 
of  Agincourt. 

Expectant  of  instant  battle,  though  it  was  late  in 
the  day,  Henry  formed  up  his  troops,  and  rode  about 
amongst  them,  exhorting  them  to  do  their  duty.  It 
was  then  that  Walter  Hungerford  expressed  aloud  his 
regret  that  "they  had  not  with  them  ten  thousand 
English  archers,"  and  that  King  Henry  uttered  the 
noble  words  enshrined  by  Shakespeare  in  immortal 
verse  :  "  If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enow  to 
do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live,  the  fewer  men  the 
greater  share  of  honour.  God's  will !  I  pray  thee  wish 
not  one  man  more." 

The    French,    however,    showed   no   disposition    to 
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attack,  so  Henry  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  at 
Maisoncelles,  the  English  army  bivouacking  round  that 
village  and  Tramecourt,  whilst  the  enemy's  camp  was 
pitched  near  the  hamlet  of  Agincourt.  Next  day  was 
fought  the  great  fight,  in  which  British  bulldog  courage, 
with  the  odds  of  at  least  ten  to  one  against  it,  not  only 
held  its  own  throughout  a  furious  encounter  that  lasted 
several  hours,  but  finally  overthrew  the  power  of  France, 
slaying  seven  Princes  of  the  Blood,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  nobles  of  high  degree,  eight  thousand  gentlemen, 
and  an  unknown  number  of  men-at-arms,  besides 
capturing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  many  scores  of 
French  peers  and  knights. 

The  further  military  triumphs  of  King  Henry,  which 
made  the  English  masters  of  all  that  part  of  France 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  Loire,  are  too  well  known 
to  call  for  recapitulation.  His  death,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-five,  plunged  the  nation  into  mourning,  more 
heartfelt  and  sincere  than  that  usually  caused  by  the 
decease  of  kings.  His  life  had  been  fruitful  in  lasting 
benefits  to  the  English  people  ;  for,  to  quote  a  pregnant 
sentence  from  a  latter-day  chronicle  of  his  reign,  "from 
his  time  there  was  no  false  estimate  in  Europe  of  English 
prowess ;  no  dream  that  the  proud  island  might  be 
subjugated.  Even  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  half-century 
which  succeeded  Henry,  England  was  unmolested  from 
without.  No  King  of  France  ever  thought  to  avenge 
Agincourt  by  wearing  the  crown  of  England  in  right 
of  conquest." 
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ONE  of  the  last  places  on  the  face  of  the  habitable 
globe  at  which  anybody  would  expect  to  encounter 
a  real  live,  full-sized  Highlander,  arrayed  in  the 
complete  yet  scanty  garb  of  his  native  Grampians,  is 
the  small  "  one-horse "  station  of  Perrache,  hard  by 
Lyons,  on  the  "  Plaignez-les-Malheureux "  line  of 
railway,  so  disagreeably  familiar  to  English  frequenters 
of  the  sunny  South.  There  is  many  a  quiet  nook 
lying  perdu,  so  to  speak,  in  our  English  rural 
districts,  far  from  the  "  madding  crowd "  and  the 
"busy  hum  of  men,"  in  which  so  gorgeous  and  for- 
midable an  apparition,  revealing  itself  unexpectedly  to 
an  unsophisticated  populace,  would  arouse  apprehension, 
if  not  fear,  in  the  bucolic  breast.  In  Meridional  France, 
however — where,  probably,  no  Son  of  the  Mist  has  been 
seen  "  in  his  habit  as  he  lives "  since  the  siege  of 
Toulon — it  can  well  be  believed  that  a  stalwart,  bare- 
legged Highland  man,  attired  in  his  tartans,  plumed 
bonnet,  philabeg,  plaid,  kilt,  and  sporran,  armed  with 
claymore,  dirk,  and  skeandhu,  and  bearing  his  martial 
target  on  his  brawny  arm,  might  prove  a  source  of 
wild,  unreasoning  consternation  to  the  natives  of  the 
soil  "  wherever  met." 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  likelihood  the 
present  generation  of  that  variety  of  French  folk  which 
is  fortunate  enough  to  inhabit  the  fair  land  of 
Provence  had  never,  until  a  few  months  ago,  set  eyes 
upon  a  Northern  Scotchman  "  in  his  pride."  Probably 
it  had  not  even  been  their  happy  privilege  to  behold 
him  in  effigy  outside  a  "  sneeshin-shop,"  tendering 
rappee  in  a  mimic  "mull"  to  the  casual  passer-by 
with  a  kindly  gesture  and  a  fixed  but  benevolent 
smile.  The  French  "debit  de  tabac,"  which  dispenses 
snuff  to  those  infrequent  Republicans  who  still  pamper 
their  noses  with  that  titillating  luxury,  are  Government 
institutions,  as  exclusively  national  in  their  aspect  as 
the  Tricolour  itself.  Their  licensees  would  as  soon 
think  of  setting  up  a  simulacrum  of  a  kilted  Caledonian 
at  their  threshold,  as  an  attraction  to  potential 
priseurs,  as  of  stamping  their  packets  of  "  Caporal  " 
with  the  Bourbonic  fleur-de-lys  or  the  Napoleonic  bees. 

In  Paris,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
when  the  Black  Watch  and  the  Ross-shire  Buffs 
bivouacked  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  the  brawny 
mountaineers  of  old  Gael  were  the  objects  of  popular 
wonder,  not  unmixed  with  admiration,  as  they  strode 
along  the  boulevards  with  the  free,  elastic  step  of 
practised  cragsmen,  towering  above  the  heads  of  the 
quidnunc  crowds  that  were  never  weary  of  following 
and  staring  at  them.  The  memories  of  1814-15, 
however,  have  vanished  from  the  French  capital,  "  like 
the  shadow  of  a  dream,"  and  are  replaced  by  poignant 
remembrances  of  a  later  and  sterner  occupation  than 
that  partially  effected  by  the  sturdy  Scots  under 
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Wellington's  command;  while  in  the  provinces  few  living 
Frenchmen — save,  perhaps,  here  and  there  a  pensioned 
veteran,  still  mindful  of  the  plumed  and  plaided  giants 
who  fought  so  well  in  the  Crimea — have  ever  set  eyes 
on  a  Highlander  pure  and  simple,  that  is  to  say,  as 
far  as  his  national  costume  was  concerned. 

The  story  of  this  strange  appearance  runs  thus : 
Whilst  a  train  of  the  "P.L.M.,"  bound  to  the  Eiviera, 
was  halting  one  morning  in  February,  1889,  for  a  brief 
space  at  Perrache,  suddenly  the  door  of  a  first-class 
compartment,  in  which  two  French  ladies  had  settled 
themselves  comfortably  down  for  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
was  flung  wide  open,  and  a  vast  "  unknown  quantity," 
human  in  species  and  splendid  but  barbaric  of  exterior, 
entered  the  carriage.  The  fair  travellers  gave  vent  to 
piteous  shrieks  of  terror  as  the  conviction  forced  itself 
upon  their  minds  that  the  inexplicable  being  thus  unex- 
pectedly obtruded  upon  their  vision  had  omitted  to 
clothe  his  nether  man  in  garments  without  which  the 
humblest  Gaul  is  seldom  seen  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  never  "  takes  his  walks  abroad."  To  these 
ladies,  who,  being  Frenchwomen,  had  possibly  never 
even  heard  of  Scotland  and  its  eccentricities  of  costume, 
the  "  solution  of  continuity  "  in  the  Highlander's  attire 
seemed  ominous  of  evil.  What  he  wore  was  more  than 
sufficiently  incomprehensible  and  alarming  to  them ; 
but  the  real  terror  of  the  situation  doubtless  lay  in  what 
he  did  not  wear.  A  Latin  proverb  says,  "  All  that  is 
unknown  is  horrible;"  but  in  this  case  it  was  the 
absent  rather  than  the  unknown  that  racked  the  female 
breast  with  dread  apprehensions.  The  ladies,  therefore, 
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screamed  vigorously  for  help,  while  the  Highlander, 
calm  in  the  consciousness  of  blameless  intentions, 
quietly  took  his  seat  opposite  them ;  whereupon  they 
screamed  the  louder. 

As  soon  as  he  realised  that  he  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  their  anguish,  he  addressed  himself  in  bad 
French  to  the  difficult  task  of  explaining  his  absolute 
harmlessness,  but  in  vain.  Equally  futile  proved  the 
polite  protestations  of  the  station-master,  a  man  of  en- 
lightenment and  reading,  well  versed  in  the  romances 
of  "  Valtaire  Scott,"  and  fully  alive  to  the  picturesque 
peculiarities  of  "  le  costume  montagnard."  This  culti- 
vated functionary  eagerly  assured  his  panic-stricken 
fellow-countrywomen  that  "  monsieur  "  with  the  dirk, 
the  sporran,  the  eagle-feather,  and  the  kilt,  but  without 
pantaloons,  was  simply  "  un  brave  Ecossais,"  as  in- 
nocuous as  the  unborn  lamb.  "  You  do  not  run  the 
shadow  of  a  risk,  mesdames,"  he  urged,  in  the  blandest 
of  tones  ;  "  the  gentleman  comes  from  a  country  where 
men  wear  petticoats  and  do  not  wear  trousers."  Despite 
this  comforting  assurance,  the  ladies  refused  to  be 
pacified  ;  and  eventually  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  transfer  them  to  another  compartment,  at  a  safe 
distance  from  that  in  which  the  "  Caledonian,  stern  and 
wild,"  had  effected  a  firm  lodgment.  Who  can  doubt 
that,  to  the  end  of  their  days,  these  much-exercised 
females  will  be  thrilled  at  brief  intervals  by  the  remem- 
brance of  their  tremendous  adventure  at  Perrache,  and 
will  look  back  to  their  providential  escape  from  the 
bare-kneed  barbarian  as  the  most  sensational  of  all  their 
life  experiences  ? 
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In  view  of  this  strange  story,  the  inquiring  mind  is 
irresistibly  tempted  to  indulge  in  speculation  as  to  what 
can  possibly  have  induced  a  canny  Scot  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  such  a  place  as  Perrache,  equipped  and 
accoutred  in  the  dress  and  body-ornaments  of  a  High- 
land chieftain.  Admitting  this  amazing  freak  to  have 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  practical  joke,  it  must  be 
ranged  in  the  category  of  those  waggeries  which,  ac- 
cording to  time-honoured  tradition,  cannot  be  introduced 
into  a  Scottish  head  without  the  aid  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion ;  but  which,  presumably,  having  once  obtained 
house-room  in  that  solid  brain-tenement,  are  not  easily 
to  be  dislodged  therefrom  by  any  argument  or  remon- 
strance setting  forth  their  incongruity,  or  even  impro- 
priety, from  a  conventional  point  of  view.  It  is  certain 
that,  to  French  apprehensions  of  les  convenances,  no  spec- 
tacle could  well  be  more  startling,  not  to  say  "schoking," 
than  that  presented  by  a  full-blown  Highlander  forlorn 
of  "  the  trews,"  however  multifarious  might  be  the  folds 
and  pleats  of  his  voluminous  kilt.  If  it  was  the  bold 
North  Briton's  object  to  "  astonish  the  natives"  of 
Southern  France  by  a  liberal  display  of  genuine  Scots 
thew  and  sinew,  his  success  at  Perrache  must  have  sur- 
passed his  most  sanguine  anticipations.  Maybe,  how- 
ever, he  had  donned  the  gay  garb  of  his  native  wilds,  on 
his  way  to  Nice,  with  a  view  to  holding  an  al  fresco 
"  full-dress  rehearsal "  for  the  Carnival  celebrations 
which  were  about  to  come  off  in  that  roistering  sana- 
torium, and  during  which  prizes  were  to  be  given  to 
the  wearers  of  exceptionally  fanciful  and  picturesque 
costumes.  By  the  effect  he  produced  on  his  fellow- 
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travellers  en  route  he  must  have  been  enabled  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  sensation  that  his  presence 
on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais — say,  during  the  "Battle 
of  Flowers" — in  the  character  of  a  "  dunhie-wassel,"  could 
not  fail  to  create.  At  Perrache  this  remarkable  product 
of  the  "  Land  o'  Cakes  "  unquestionably  "  annexed  the 
Abernethy."  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  local  gen- 
darmerie did  not  annex  him,  and  lead  him  away,  "  the 
cynosure  of  admiring  eyes,"  to  the  violon  of  the  com- 
mune, there  to  await  medical  investigation  into  the  state 
of  his  intellect.  It  is  notorious  that  those  mighty  men 
with  the  impressive  cocked-hats,  yellow  facings,  and 
jackboots,  who  watch  over  the  safety  of  France  in  pairs, 
and  are  always  "  on  hand  "  at  the  most  insignificant  of 
French  railway  stations,  are  rarely  gifted  with  a  keen 
and  quick  sense  of  humour,  especially  when  light-hearted 
pleasantry  happens  to  express  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
practical  jest.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of 
the  literate  station-master,  the  eccentric  compatriot  of 
Rob  Roy  Macgregor  might  have  passed  a  "  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour."  He  assuredly  had  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  on  having  got  well  out  of  what  might  have 
proved  a  curiously  awkward  scrape ;  and  he  could  not 
do  better  than  register  a  vow  that  ever  thereafter  he 
would  prudently  restrict  his  "  wearing  o'  the  kilt "  to 
the  tawny  moors  and  heather-clad  mountain-sides  of 
"brave  old  Scotia." 


\OL.  1. 


COMRADESHIP. 


"  ICH  hatte  einen  Kameraden,  Einen  besseren  find'st  Du 
nicht."  Thus  commences  a  fine  old  German  soldier- 
song,  setting  forth  in  simple  but  forcible  language  the 
joys  and  griefs  of  fast  comradeship.  "  I  had  a  comrade 
once,  A  better  canst  not  find,"  sings  a  sorrow-stricken 
veteran  of  more  than  a  century  ago,  at  the  close  of  the 
long  struggle  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  laid 
low  so  many  a  gallant  German  and  brave  "  Kaiserlick"; 
"  I  held  him  in  my  heart  as  dearly  As  though  in  very 
deed  he  had  been  a  piece  of  me" — "  Als  war's  ein  Stuck 
von  mir" — mournfully  adds  the  stout  old  warrior, 
whose  comrade-in-arms  has  been  stricken  down  beside 
him  by  a  merciless  bullet  on  the  battle-field.  The 
closeness  with  which  the  tie  of  military  brotherhood 
binds  together  the  hearts  of  true  men,  who  have  under- 
gone in  common  the  perils  and  privations  of  war,  the 
exultation  of  victory,  and  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  is 
pathetically  indicated  in  the  rough  numbers  of  this 
ancient  ditty,  now  as  of  yore  a  prime  favourite  with 
the  German  Army. 

From   time   immemorial    fickleness,    as   far   as   the 
tender  passion  is  concerned,  has  been  laid  to  the  charge 
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of  those  who  follow  the  career  of  arms  ;  but  the  most 
faithless  of  lovers  who  ever  trailed  a  pike  or  carried 
a  musket  has  often  proved  the  staunchest  of  comrades 
to  his  fellow-soldier,  standing  steadfastly  to  him  in 
weal  or  woe,  even  to  the  death.  The  affection  and 
trust  born  of  tried  comradeship  often  endure  when 
youth  has  passed  away,  and  when  the  waning  powers 
and  waxing  infirmities  of  old  age  have  taken  the  edge 
off  all  the  physical  appetites  of  man.  "  Love  flies 
away,  but  friendship  abides,"  says  an  antique  Dacian 
proverb  ;  and  the  sort  of  friendship  contracted  by  men 
who  have  marched  and  bivouacked,  hungered  and 
thirsted,  fought  and  bled  side  by  side  is  peculiarly 
tenacious  of  its  lodgment  in  generous  souls.  It  glows 
no  less  fervently  in  the  breast  of  the  "  grizzled,  gray 
old  fogy,"  scarred  and  bemedalled  with  the  records 
of  a  hundred  fights,  than  in  the  bosom  of  the  enthu- 
siastic young  soldier,  exchanging  confidences  with  the 
comrade  of  his  choice  on  the  eve  of  his  first  battle.  It 
displays  a  fine  robust  indifference  to  class  distinctions, 
nuances  of  social  station,  and  even  gradations  of 
military  rank.  The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  have  no 
power  to  abate  its  strength  or  impair  its  sincerity. 
Having  survived  the  supreme  ordeal  of  self-sacrifice 
through  which  a  soldier's  devotion  to  his  fellow-soldier 
must  pass,  ere  it  can  claim  to  be  absolute  and  perfect 
camaraderie,  it  is  proof  against  the  suggestions  of 
petty  quarrel  prompted  by  envy,  jealousy,  and  credulity, 
or  by  the  tale-bearing  and  tittle-tattle  that  often 
estrange  men  who  like  one  another  well,  but  have 
never  had  occasion  to  prove  the  depth  of  their  mutual 
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regard  by  any  sterner  test  than  the  conventional  "  give 
and  take "  of  every-day  social  obligations.  Military 
comradeship  is  forged  to  a  white  heat  in  the  fire  of 
the  fray,  and  tempered  to  steely  endurance  by  common 
hardships  and  deeds  of  valour,  as  well  as  by  countless 
exchanges  of  personal  service,  each  in  itself  a  proof 
of  the  strong  affection  that  compels  a  high-hearted 
man  to  account  his  own  safety  and  comfort  as  naught 
in  comparison  with  those  of  his  friend. 

A  touching  illustration  of  the  chivalrous  tenacity 
with  which  old  comrades  stick  to  one  another  in  times 
of  trouble  and  adversity,  was  afforded  by  an  incident  of 
comparatively  recent  occurrence.  A  few  months  ago, 
a  retired  officer  of  high  rank  had  been  declared  a 
bankrupt  for  liabilities  amounting  to  some  eight  hundred 
pounds,  when,  quite  unexpectedly,  he  received  a  cheque 
for  that  sum  from  an  old  brother-officer,  enabling  him  to 
pay  his  debts  to  the  uttermost  penny ;  which  done,  his 
bankruptcy  was  straightway  annulled.  To  this  plain 
narrative  a  truly  romantic  flavour  was  imparted  by 
certain  details  that  transpired  since  the  date  of  its 
original  publication.  It  appears  that  the  officer  who 
had  fallen  into  pecuniary  embarrassment  —  a  Major- 
General  in  the  Army — had  contracted  a  close  friendship 
with  his  benefactor  many  years  ago,  when  both  gentle- 
men were  serving  as  subalterns  in  the  same  regiment. 
They  had  quarrelled,  probably  about  some  trifle,  as 
hot-headed  lads  will  quarrel  at  a  time  of  life  when 
questions  of  small  moment,  eagerly  discussed,  seem 
all-important,  and  too  often  lead  to  angry  controversy. 
The  difference  thus  arising  between  these  two  comrades 
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resulted  in  an  estrangement,  which  lasted  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  One  Christmas  Day,  however,  shortly 
after  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  the  officer 
who  subsequently  fell  into  difficulties  received  from  his 
former  friend  a  card  of  seasonable  greeting,  with  a 
significant  device,  representing  a  dove  in  swift  flight, 
bearing  an  olive-branch  in  its  beak.  The  recipient  of 
this  conciliatory  missive  kept  it  by  him  for  a  twelve- 
month, and  on  the  following  Christmas  Eve  sent  it  back 
to  his  old  fellow-officer,  who,  in  his  turn,  laid  it  aside 
for  a  year,  and  returned  it  to  his  friend  on  the  next 
anniversary  of  the  Nativity. 

It  would  appear  that  throughout  three  successive 
decades,  at  each  recurrent  Christmastide,  this  mute 
messenger  of  peace  was  regularly  despatched,  in  token 
of  renewed  friendship,  by  one  or  other  of  these  worthy 
gentlemen  to  the  companion  of  his  youth,  until  the 
Christmas  before  last.  It  was  then  the  General's  turn, 
as  accident  would  have  it,  to  expedite  the  mimic  dove 
to  its  destination.  Harassed,  however,  by  the  unfavour- 
able turn  which  his  pecuniary  affairs  happened  to  have 
taken,  he  forgot  all  about  the  card,  upon  which,  by  the 
merest  chance,  his  wife  lighted  a  day  or  two  later,  in 
the  course  of  the  Christmas  week.  She  at  once  placed 
it  in  an  envelope  and  sent  it  off  to  the  usual  address, 
accompanied  by  a  note  explaining  the  cause  of  its  delay, 
and  by  a  newspaper  cutting  having  reference  to  her 
husband's  bankruptcy.  By  return  of  post  she  received 
a  letter,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  one  thousand  pounds,- 
and  intimating  that,  as  the  sender  had  just  come  into 
a  large  fortune,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  hasten  to  his 
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old  friend's  rescue ;  but  that  henceforth  he  should  keep 
the  winged  bearer  of  the  olive-branch,  and  cherish  it 
as  the  most  precious  of  his  worldly  possessions. 

There  is  a  simple  beauty  and  gracious  tenderness 
in  this  " plain,  unvarnished  tale"  of  the  long  process 
of  reconciliation  between  two  noble  natures,  slowly 
progressing  towards  full  ripeness  from  year  to  year, 
and  finally  culminating  in  an  act  of  bright  and  glorious 
generosity.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  charming  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  loving-kindness  and  delicacy  of  feeling 
that  so  often  lie  hidden  under  the  rugged  exterior 
of  a  war-worn  veteran,  and  only  rise  to  the  surface 
with  genial  and  beneficent  exuberance  when  conjured 
up  from  their  place  of  concealment,  close  to  the  very 
heart-strings,  by  the  magic  spells  of  human  sympathy 
and  old  association.  Not  even  in  Thackeray's  masterly 
sketch  of  the  finest  type  ever  designed  of  the  British 
"  vieille  moustache " — Colonel  Thomas  Newcome,  that 
pure  and  perfect  gentleman,  in  death  as  in  life  an 
example  for  all  time  to  come  of  sweet  unselfishness 
and  heroic  magnanimity — can  be  found  a  more  de- 
lightful episode  than  that  set  forth  in  the  narrative  of 
this  complete  "redintegratio  amoris"  effected  "after  long 
years"  by  two  old  regimental  comrades,  and  crowned, 
so  to  speak,  by  a  timely  gift  of  rare  munificence. 

In  what  vigorous  and  happy  contrast  does 
this  consummated  reconciliation  not  stand  to  the 
sanguinary  encounters  with  which  Continental  warriors, 
misled  by  a  false  "point  d'honneur,"  "empty  their 
quarrels,"  as  the  French  have  it,  and  even  "  settle " 
their  most  trivial  differences !  Duelling,  in  this  age 
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of  boasted  progress  and  enlightenment,  is  still  more 
than  tolerated  in  every  European  Army  except  our  own, 
to  which  it  has  been  rigorously  prohibited  for  many 
a  year.  Had  the  heroes  of  the  story  told  above  been 
Frenchmen  or  Germans,  Austrians  or  Italians,  Kussians 
or  Spaniards,  they  would  have  been  constrained  by 
the  so-called  "law  of  honour"  to  fight  out  their 
juvenile  tiff  with  hot  lead  or  cold  steel.  Had  either 
fallen,  the  survivor,  his  hands  stained  with  the  blood 
of  a  comrade,  once  dear  to  him,  must  have  been 
burdened  with  a  life-long  remorse.  Even  had  both 
their  lives  been  spared,  they  would  perhaps  have 
remained  at  enmity  with  one  another  for  the  rest 
of  their  days.  On  the  whole,  Englishmen  are  fairly 
justified  in  believing  that,  at  least  in  respect  to  our 
gallant  soldiers'  views  of  quarrel  and  reconciliation, 
true  comradeship  is  better  understood  and  more 
intelligently  practised  in  the  British  Army  than  in 
any  Continental  host.  With  us,  it  is  not  liable  to 
interruption  by  the  inflexible  dictates  of  an  arbitrary 
code  of  honour,  but  is  solidly  based  upon  a  foundation 
of  mutual  forbearance,  forgiveness,  and  generosity. 
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FEOM  time  immemorial  the  confirmed  hypochondriac's 
capacity  for  absorbing  and  assimilating  drugs  has  been 
proportionate  to  his  or  her  credulity — that  is  to  say,  all 
but  illimitable.  In  countries  which  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  civilisation  every  class  of  society  teems  with  fanciful 
people  who  take  a  mild  delight  in  conceiving  themselves 
to  be  "out  of  sorts,"  and  positively  wallow  in  medicine 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives.  Many  of 
these  whimsical  self-deluders  acquire  a  tender  fondness 
for  their  imaginary  ailments,  which  furnish  them  with 
an  occupation  of  inexhaustible  interest  as  well  as  a 
fruitful  subject  of  conversation.  Others  are  even 
morbidly  proud  of  the  circumstance  that  the  malady 
with  which  they  have  afflicted  themselves  is  of  an 
incurable  character,  and  bitterly  resent  any  attempt 
that  may  be  made  in  a  kindly  spirit  by  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances to  impugn  its  mortal  malignity.  To  con- 
gratulate sufferers  of  .this  category  upon  their  healthful 
mien  or  robust  appearance  is  to  insult  them  by  casting 
a  doubt  upon  the  soundness  of  their  understanding. 
It  is  their  will  and  pleasure  to  be  ill ;  anybody  in- 
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considerate  enough  to  tell  them  that  they  are  looking 
uncommonly  well  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  unobser- 
vant dullard  or  a  heartless  scoffer.  Inflexibly  con- 
vinced that  nothing  can  cure  the  disease  they  cherish, 
they  nevertheless  expend  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
the  purchase  of  remedies,  in  the  application  of  which — 
internal  or  external,  as  the  case  may  be — they  display 
a  steadfastness  and  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  frequently  impairing  their  functional  organs  by 
the  lavish  misuse  of  medicaments  which  would  sap  the 
constitution  of  a  family  water-butt,  if  administered  to 
that  receptacle  as  freely  and  copiously  as  they  are 
poured  into  the  human  stomach. 

The  malade  imaginaire  is  the  milch-cow  of  the 
obscure  "  general  practitioner,"  the  pharmaceutical 
chemist,  and  the  inventor  of  patent  medicines.  His 
favourite  literature  consists  of  those  mystic  screeds 
headed  with  a  hieroglyph  significant  of  the  professional 
invocation,  "  0  Jupiter !  aid  us."  His  most  trusted 
companions  are  neatly  labelled  phials  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  cardboard  boxes  containing  pills  or  powders, 
and  earthenware  pots  filled  with  unsavoury  unguents. 
With  regard  to  the  flavour  of  a  draught,  his  taste  is  a 
discriminating  one,  and  he  exercises  a  nice  judgment 
upon  the  odour  and  consistency  of  a  bolus.  Dilettanti 
of  this  kind — and  which  of  us  has  not  numbered  a 
hypochondriac  among  his  acquaintance  ? — sip  the  most 
nauseous  liquids  slowly  and  with  manifest  relish,  and 
zestfully  consume,  by  the  gradual  process  of  deglutition, 
lozenges  from  which  a  dog,  or  any  other  unsophisticated 
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child  of  Nature,  would  recoil  with  horror  and  loathing. 
To  their  nostrils  ammoniacal  fumes  and  the  sickly  reek 
of  asafoetida  are  as  grateful  as  is  the  bouquet  of  rare  old 
port  to  the  experienced  wine-drinker's  sense  of  smell. 
Their  appetite  for  physic  is  insatiable,  and  the  ad- 
vertisement of  a  new  specific  thrills  them  with  an 
emotion  akin  to  that  experienced  by  a  drawing-room 
belle  whilst  perusing  a  technical  description  of  the 
latest  Paris  fashions.  To  the  prescriptions  of  their 
medical  advisers  they  cling  with  Calvinistic  staunchness, 
persuaded  that  by  faith,  not  works,  they  may  be  saved, 
and  seeking  not  at  all  to  understand  the  decrees  issued 
for  their  guidance  by  the  latter-day  disciples  of  Galen 
and  Hippocrates. 

A  striking  exemplification  of  the  crass  ignorance 
and  childlike  liability  to  deception  characterising  the 
inveterate  hypochondriac  was  afforded  by  a  curious 
case  that  came  before  one  of  the  metropolitan 
Courts  of  Justice  during  the  autumn  of  1887.  Among 
the  patients  of  a  well-known  London  physician  some 
two  years  previously  was  a  lady  who  had  long  suffered, 
or  imagined  herself  to  have  suffered,  from  a  local 
affection  of  a  peculiarly  obstinate  and  indomitable  kind. 
The  doctor  had  treated  her  malady — it  may  be  presumed, 
unsuccessfully — for  a  considerable  time,  when  she  sud- 
denly transferred  her  household  gods  from  the  banks  of 
Thames  to  those  of  Tyne,  continuing,  however,  to 
consult  her  London  adviser  and  receive  his  advice 
through  the  medium  of  the  post.  Her  correspondence 
with  the  doctor  not  only  revealing  the  intractability  of 
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her  real  or  imaginary  ailment,  but  exhibiting  her  in  the 
light  of  an  irritable,  recalcitrant,  and  self-tormenting 
patient,  her  -^Esculapius  wrote  to  her  one  day  a  letter 
couched  in  somewhat  peremptory  terms,  informing  her 
that  he  had  exhausted  all  the  known  resources  of  science 
in  his  treatment  of  her  case,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
only  remedy  thenceforth  available  to  her  would  be  the 
"  Edax  Rerum." 

Undiscouraged  by  this  ominous  information,  which 
would  have  proved  mournfully  significant  of  inevitable 
doom  to  any  classical  scholar,  the  lady  betook  herself  to 
the  dispensary  of  a  local  chemist,  letter  in  hand,  and  re- 
quested an  assistant  compounder  of  drugs,  then  in  charge 
of  the  shop,  to  make  up  a  dose  of  "Edax  Kerum"  for  her 
on  the  spot.  Her  order  was  executed  with  the  utmost 
promptitude.  The  attendant  straightway  filled  a  phial 
with  liquid,  for  which  he  charged  the  not  inconsiderable 
sum  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  handed  it  to  the  lady, 
and  inscribed  her  name  and  address,  at  her  special  request, 
in  his  day-book,  as  those  of  a  customer  to  whom  "  Edax 
Rerum"  was  to  be  thereafter  regularly  supplied  at  the 
price  of  three  half-crowns  per  bottle. 

Throughout  eighteen  successive  months  subsequent 
to  this  transaction  the  lady  in  question  continued  to 
imbibe  draughts  of  "  Edax  Rerum  "  at  brief  intervals, 
and  to  pay  for  them  with  undeviating  precision. 
Strange  to  say,  the  mixture  supplied  to  her  by  the 
waggish  chemist's  assistant  under  the  title  of  Old  Time's 
devouring  attribute  gave  her  more  "  surcease  of  sorrow  " 
than  she  had  derived  from  any  of  the  medicines  she  had 
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previously  swallowed.  There  is  no  knowing — so  potent 
is  the  influence  of  mind  over  matter,  and  so  subtle  the 
force  of  absolute  credulity,  when  brought  to  bear  upon 
imaginary  ills — but  that  it  would  have  effected  a 
"  perfect  cure  "  in  time,  had  not  an  untoward  accident 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Newcastle  chemist's  remunerative 
client  to  the  fallacious  character  of  the  nostrum  which 
she  had  been  periodically  taking  for  a  year  and  a  half 
with  acknowledged  benefit  to  her  health. 

Among  the  countless  hosts  of  Her  Majesty's  liege- 
folk  attracted  to  this  metropolis  by  the  pageants  and 
celebrations  of  the  Royal  Jubilee  was  the  persistent 
consumer  of  "Edax  Rerum."  During  her  sojourn  in 
town,  as  chance  would  have  it,  she  casually  encountered 
her  former  medical  attendant,  from  whom  she  had  not 
heard  since  the  reception  of  his  final  letter  informing 
her  that,  recognising  his  inability  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  her  extremely  curious  case,  he  had  resolved  to 
close  the  correspondence  for  good  and  all.  What  was 
his  amazement  when  his  whilom  patient  effusively 
thanked  him  for  "the  last  item  of  advice"  he  had 
imparted  to  her,  and  assured  him  that  his  valedictory 
prescription  had  done  her  a  world  of  good !  The 
explanation  that  ensued  was  eminently  calculated  to 
augment  the  measure  of  his  surprise,  and  to  leaven 
it  with  strong  professional  indignation.  On  hearing 
the  astounding  details  of  the  imposture  practised  upon 
his  interlocutrix,  he  earnestly  counselled  her  to  demand 
restitution  of  the  comfortable  sum  which  she  had  dis- 
bursed in  payment  of  unnumbered  doses  of  "Edax 
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Rerum."  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  she  followed  his 
advice,  but  without  obtaining  any  appreciable  result ; 
for  the  next  incidents  reported  in  this  quaint  "  con- 
catenation of  circumstances  "  are  the  total  evanishment 
of  the  culpable  but  humorous  chemist's  assistant,  and 
the  positive  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  chemist  himself, 
to  accept  any  responsibility,  pecuniary  or  legal,  for  the 
acts  of  his  subordinate,  which  he  professes  to  ignore. 

This  "strange  eventful  history"  subsequently  became 
the  subject  of  litigation,  with  what  result  is  not  much 
to  the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  how- 
ever, a  curious  and  rather  tragi-comical  fact  came  out, 
to  wit,  that  the  plaintiff,  who  had  passed  the  meridian 
of  life,  had  been  an  avowed  invalid  ever  since  the 
completion  of  her  twentieth  year,  and  that  she  had 
paid,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  over  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  medicine  alone.  Admitting 
the  correctness  of  this  monstrous  allegation,  it  was 
indeed  no  wonder  that  the  poor  lady  should  have 
suffered  from  chronic  indisposition.  Two  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  drugs,  taken  internally  pro  re  natd, 
would  undermine  the  system  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  ruin 
the  digestion  of  an  ostrich.  What  must  have  been 
their  effect  upon  the  delicate  organisation  of  a  female 
valetudinarian  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in 
the  discreet  Latin ity  of  the  London  physician,  who 
gently  hinted  to  the  hypochondriacal  patient  that 
the  only  doctor  qualified  to  cure  her  complaint 
was  Time,  the  universal  devourer,  to  whose  pitiless 
scythe  all  mortal  things  sooner  or  later  succumb,  and 
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who  has  decreed  that,  as  the  ages  roll  onwards  to 
the  turning  of  his  hour-glass,  "all  golden  lads  and 
lasses  must,  Like  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust." 
Nobody  could  have  imagined  that  the  recipient  of  this 
subtle  warning  would  interpret  it  as  a  medical  pre- 
scription, and  seek  the  everlasting  solace  of  "Edax 
Rerum"  at  the  nearest  chemist's  shop. 
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"  The  Present  Position  of  European  Politics,"  etc.     Demy  8vo,  123. 
BROADLEY  (A.  M.)— 

HOW  WE  DEFENDED  ARABI  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

A  Story  of  Egypt  and  the    Egyptians.      Illustrated  by  FREDERICK  VILLIERS. 
Demy  8vo,  125. 

BROCK   (DR.  J.  H.  £.),  Assistant  Examiner  in  Hygiene,  Science  and  Art 
Department — 

ELEMENTS   OF   HUMAN   PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  THE 

HYGIENE      EXAMINATIONS      OF     THE      SCIENCE     AND     ART 
DEPARTMENT.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

BROMLEY-DAVENPORT  (the  late  W.),  M.P.— 

SPORT:  Fox  Hunting,  Salmon  Fishing,  Covert  Shooting, 

Deer    Stalking.      With    numerous    Illustrations    by    General    CREALOCK,   C.B. 
New  Cheap  Edition.     Post  8vo,  35.  6d. 

Small  4to,  2 is. 

BUCKLAND  (FRANK)— 

LOG-BOOK   OF  A  FISHERMAN  AND   ZOOLOGIST. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Fifth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  55. 
BUCKMAN  (S.  S.),  F.G.S.— 

JOHN  DARKE'S  SOJOURN  IN  THE  COTTESWOLDS 

AND   ELSEWHERE  :  A,  Series  of  Sketches.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
BROWN  (J.  MORAY}— 

POWDER,    SPEAR,    AND    SPUR :   A  Sporting  Medley. 

With  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  GILES  and  EDGAR  GIBERNE  from  Sketches  by  the 
Author.     Crown  8vo,  los.  6d. 

BURCHETT  (R.}~ 

DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOMETRY.    New  Edition.     24mo 

cloth,  5d. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


DURCHETT  (R.)— Continued— 

LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  of  Art. 

New  Edition.     With  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  75. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY :  The  Course  of  Construction 

of  Plane  Geometrical  Figures.    With  137  Diagrams.    Eighteenth  Edition.    Post 
8vo,  cloth,  55. 
BURGESS  (EDWARD)— 

ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    YACHTS.      Illustrated 

with  50  Beautiful  Photogravure  Engravings.     Oblong  folio,  425. 
BUTLER  (A.  J.)— 

COURT  LIFE  IN  EGYPT.    Second  Edition.    Illustrated. 

Large  crown  8vo,  125. 
CAFFYN  (MANNINGTON)— 

A   POPPY'S   TEARS.     Crown  8vo,  is. ;  in  cloth,  is.  6d. 

CARLYLE  (THOMAS),    WORKS  BY.—  Seepages  29  and  30. 

THE   CARLYLE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.     Compiled,  with 

the  permission  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  by  C.  N.  WILLIAMSON.     Second  Edition, 
Small  fcap.  8vo,  35. 
CARSTENSEN  (A.  KIIS)— 

TWO     SUMMERS     IN     GREENLAND  :      An    Artist's 

Adventures  among  Ice  and  Islands  in  Fjords    and  Mountains.     With  numerous- 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Demy  8vo,  145. 
CHALDEAN  AND  ASSYRIAN  ART— 

A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  CHALD^A  AND  ASSYRIA. 

By  GEORGES  PERROT  and  CHARLES  CHIPIEZ.  Translated  by  WALTER  ARMSTRONG, 
B.A.  Oxon.     With  452  Illustrations.    2  vols.     Imperial  8vo,  425. 


CHAPMAN   &  HALL'S  SHILLING  SERIES. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  is.  6d. 

A   POPPY'S  TEARS.     By  MANNINGTON  CAKI  YN. 

NOTCHES   ON    THE    ROUGH    EDGE  OF   LIFE.     By  LYNN  CYRIL  D'OYLE. 

WE  TWO   AT  MONTE   CARLO.     By  ALBERT  D.  VANUA.M. 

WHO    IS   THE   MAN?     A  Tale  of  the  Scottish  Border.     By  J.   S.  T.ur. 

THE    CHILD   OF   STAFFERTOX :     A  Chapter  from  a  Family  Chronicle.     By  CANON 

KNOX  LITTLE. 

THE    BROKEN    VOW:    A   Story  of  Here  and  Herea'ter.     By  CANON  K.xox  LITTLE 
THE    STORY   OF   AN    AFRICAN    FARM.     By  OLIVE  SCHKEINEK. 
PADDY  AT   HOME.     By  BARON  E.  DE  MANDAT-GRANCKY. 

CHARLOTTE   ELIZABETH,    LIFE   AND   LETTERS  OF, 

Princess  Palatine  and  Mother  of  Philippe  d'Orlean.s,  Regent  of  France,  1652-1722. 
Compiled,    translated,    and   gathered   from   various   Published   and  Unpublished 
Sources.     With  Portraits.     Demy  8vo,  los.  6d. 
CHARNA  Y  (DESIRE)— 

THE   ANCIENT   CITIES   OF   THE    NEW    WORLD. 

Being  Travels  and    Explorations  in  Mexico  and   Central  America,   1857 — 1&82. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Gonino  and  Helen  S.  Coiiant.     With  upwards  of 
200  Illustrations.     Super  Royal  8vo,  313.  6d. 
CHURCH  (PROFESSOR  A.  H.),  M.A.  Oxon.— 

FOOD  GRAINS  QF  INDIA.     With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Small  410,  6s. 

ENGLISH    PORCELAIN.      A  Handbook   to   the   China 

made  in  England  _  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  as  illustrated  by  Specimens 
chiefly  in  the  National  Collection.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8vo,  35. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED. 


CHURCH  (PROFESSOR  A.  //.).,  M.A.  Oxon.  (Continue^— 

ENGLISH    EARTHENWARE.      A    Handbook    to    the 

Wares  made  in  England  during  the  zyth  and  i8th  Centuries,  as  illustrated  by 
Specimens  in  the  National  Collections.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8vo,  35. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.     Illustrated.    Crown 

8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

FOOD  :    Some  Account  of  its  Sources,  Constituents,  and 

Uses.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  35. 

PRECIOUS   STONES  :  considered  in  their  Scientific  and 

Artistic  Relations.     With  a  Catalogue  of  the  Townsend  Collection  of  Gems  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  With  a  Coloured  Plate  and  Woodcuts.    Large  crowa 
8vo,  as.  6d. 
CLINTON  (R.  H.}— 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  A.D.  1872.  With  Copious  Quotations  on  the  Leading  Events  and 
the  Constitutional  History,  together  with  Appendices.  Post  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

COBDEN,  RICHARD,  LIFE  OF.     By  the  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN 

MORLEY,  M.P.     With  Portrait.     New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 

Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait,  4to,  sewed,  is.;  cloth,  25. 

COLLINS  (  W ILK  IE]  and  DICKENS   (CHARLES}— 

THE  LAZY  TOUR  OF  TWO   IDLE  APPRENTICES  ; 

NO    THOROUGHFARE;     THE     PERILS    OF    CERTAIN    ENGLISH 
PRISONERS.     With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
%*  These    Stories,   which    originally  appeared    in    "  Household  Words,"    are  now 

reprinted  for  the  first  time  complete. 
COOKERY— 

THE   PYTCHLEY  BOOK  OF   REFINED   COOKERY 

AND  BILLS  OF  FARE.     By  MAJOR  L .  Fourth  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo, 

BREAKFASTS,  LUNCHEONS,  AND  BALL  SUPPERS. 

By  MAJOR  L .     Crov/n  8vo.  45. 

OFFICIAL      HANDBOOK     OF      THE      NATIONAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COOKERY.  Containing  Lessons  on  Cookery ; 
forming  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  School.  Compiled  by  "  R.  O.  C." 
Twentieth  Thousand.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SAVOURY  DISHES.  By  "R.  O.  C." 

Ninth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  is. 

HOW    TO    COOK    FISH.      Compiled   by   "R.   O.   C." 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  3d. 

SICK-ROOM    COOKERY.      Compiled   by   "R.    O.    C." 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

THE   ROYAL  CONFECTIONER  :  English  and  Foreign. 

A  Practical  Treatise.  By  C.  E.  FRANCATELLI.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  55. 

THE    K1NGSWOOD    COOKERY    BOOK.     By   H.    F. 

WICKEN.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 
COOPER-KING  (L  T.  -  COL.  }— 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON.      Large   crown   8vo.      With 

Portrait  and  Maps.  [/»  the  Press. 

COURTNEY  (IV.  L.),  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  New  College,  Oxford— 

STUDIES  NEW  AND  OLD.     Crown  8vo,  6s.   , 
CONSTRUCTIVE  ETHICS  :  A  Review  of  Modern  Philo- 

sophy  and  its  Three  Stages  of  Interpretation,  Criticism,  and  Reconstruction. 
Demy  3vo,  125. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


CRAIK  (GEORGE  LILLIE}— 

ENGLISH  OF  SHAKESPEARE.     Illustrated  in  a  Philo- 

logical  Commentary  on  his  "Julius  Caesar."     Eighth  Edition.  Post  8vo,  clath,  55. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.     Eleventh  Edition.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 
CRA  WFURD  (OS  IVALD},  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Oporto— 

ROUND    THE    CALENDAR    IN    PORTUGAL.     With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  STANLEY  (DOROTHY  TENNANT),  Mrs. 
ARTHUR  WALTER,  Mr.  TRISTRAM  ELLIS,  Miss  WOODWARD,  Miss  THOMSON, 
Mr.  A.  LEE,  and  the  Author.  Royal  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

BEYOND  THE  SEAS;   being  the  surprising  Adventures 

and  ingenious  Opinions  of  Ralph,  Lord  St.  Keyne,  told  by  his  kinsman,  Humphrey 
St.  Keyne.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 
CRIPPS  (WILFRED  JOSEPH],  M.A.,  F.S.A.— 

COLLEGE  AND  CORPORATION  PLATE.  A  Hand- 

book  for  the  Reproduction  of  Silver  Plate.     [In  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
frotn  celebrated  English  collections.}     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 
DAIRY  FARMING— 

DAIRY   FARMING.     To  which  is  added  a  Description  of 

the  Chief  Continental  Systems.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  JAMES  LONG. 
Crown  8vo,  95. 

DAIRY   FARMING,   MANAGEMENT   OF   COWS,  etc. 

By  ARTHUR  ROLAND.    Edited  by  WILLIAM  ABLETT.    Crown  8vo,  55. 
DALY  (J.  B.},  LL.D.— 

IRELAND  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  DEAN  SWIFT.    Crown 

8vo,  55. 
DAUBOURG  (E.}— 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTURE.     Doors,  Vestibules,  Stair- 

cases,  Anterooms,  Drawing,  Dining,  and  Bed  Rooms,  Libraries,  Bank  and  News- 
paper Offices,   Shop  Fronts  and  Interiors.     Half-imperial,  cloth,  £2  125.  6d. 
DAVIDSON  (ELLIS  A.}— 

PRETTY  ARTS  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

LEISURE  HOURS.     A  Book  for  Ladies.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  6s. 
DAVITT  (MICHAEL}— 

LEAVES    FROM    A    PRISON    DIARY.      Crown    8vo, 

sewed,  is.  6d. 
DA  Y  ( WILLIAM}— 

THE    RACEHORSE    IN    TRAINING,  with    Hints    on 

Racing  and  Racing  Reform,   to  which   is  added  a  Chapter  on  Shoeing.     Sixth 
Edition.     Demy  8vo,  95. 
DAS  (DEVENDRA  N.}— 

SKETCHES   OF   HINDOO   LIFE.     Crown  8vo,   53. 

DE  AINSLIE  (GENERAL}— 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE    ROYAL    REGIMENT    OF 

DRAGOONS.  From  its  Formation  in  1661  to  the  Present  Day.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  2 is. 
DE   CHAMPEAUX  (ALFRED}— 

TAPESTRY.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Cloth,  25.  6d. 

DE  FALLOUX  (THE  COUNT}— 

MEMOIRS   OF   A   ROYALIST.    Edited  by  C  B.  PITMAN. 

2  vols.     With  Portraits.     Demy  Svo,  325. 
D'HAUSSONVILLE  (VICOMTE}— 

SALON  OF  MADAME  NECKER.     Translated  by  H.  M. 

TROLLOPE.     2  vols.    Crown  Svo,  i8s. 


CHAPMAN  dr*  HALL,  LIMITED. 


DE  KONINCK(L.  L.)  and DIETZ  (£.)— 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ASSAYING, 

as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron.     Edited,  with  notes,  by  ROBERT  MALLKT. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
DE  LESSEPS  (FERDINAND)— 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    FORTY   YEARS.      Translated 

from  the  French  by  C.  B.  PITMAN.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  245. 

DE   LISLE   (MEMOIR    OF    LIEUTENANT    RUDOLPH), 

R.N.,  of  the  Naval   Brigade.     By  the  Rev.  H.   N.  OXENHAM,  M.A.      Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
DE  MANDAT-GRANCEY  (BARON  E.)— 

PADDY  AT   HOME;   OR,  IRELAND   AND  THE   IRISH  AT 

THE  PRESENT  TIME,  AS  SEEN  BY  A  FRENCHMAN.     Translated  from  the  French. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  is.  ;  in  cloth,  is.  6d. 
DOYLE  (LYNN  CYRIL)— 

NOTCHES    ON    THE    ROUGH     EDGE     OF     LIFE. 

Crown  8vo,  is.  ;  in  cloth,  is.  6d. 
DE  STAEL  (MADAME)— 

MADAME   DE   STAEL  :   Her  Friends,  and  Her  Influence 

in  Politics  and  Literature.    By  LADY  BLENNERHASSETT.     Translated  from  the 
German  by  J.  E.  GORDON  GUMMING.     With  a  Portrait.  3  vols.    Demy  Svo,  365. 
DE    W1NDT  (H.)— 

FROM   PEKIN   TO   CALAIS   BY  LAND.     With  mime- 

rous  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  FRIPP  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.    Demy  Svo,  205. 
DICKENS  (CHARLES),    WORKS  BY—  Seepages  31— 37. 

THE     LETTERS    OF    CHARLES     DICKENS.      Two 

vols.  uniform  with  "The  Charles  Dickens  Edition  "  of  his  Works.     Crown  Svo,  8s. 

THE   LIFE   OF   CHARLES  DICKENS— See  " Forsier." 
THE     CHARLES     DICKENS     BIRTHDAY     BOOK. 

With  Five  Illustrations.     In  a  handsome  fcap.  410  volume,  125. 

THE     HUMOUR    AND     PATHOS     OF     CHARLES 

DICKENS.     By  CHARLES  KENT.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
DICKENS  (CHARLES)  and  COLLINS  (WILK1E)— 

THE   LAZY  TOUR  OF  TWO  IDLE  APPRENTICES; 

NO    THOROUGHFARE;     THE    PERILS    OF    CERTAIN    ENGLISH 
PRISONERS.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  55. 
These  Stories  are  now  reprinted  in  complete  form  for  the  first  time. 
DILKE   (LADY)— 

ART   IN   THE   MODERN   STATE.       With   Facsimile. 

Demy  Svo,  95. 
.DIN ART  E  (SYLVIO)- 

INNOCENCIA:  A  Story  of  the  Prairie  Regions  of  Brazil. 

Translated  from  the  Portuguese  and  Illustrated  by  JAMES  W.  WELLS,  F.R.G.S. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 
DIXON  (CHARLES)— 

IDLE    HOURS    WITH    NATURE.     With  Frontispiece. 

Crown  Svo. 

ANNALS    OF    BIRD    LIFE:     A   Year-Book   of   British 

Ornithology.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  75.  6d. 
DOUGLAS  (JOHN)— 

SKETCH  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIO- 

GRAPHY.    With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

DOWN    WITH    ENGLAND.     Translated   from   the   French. 

With  Maps.    Crown  Svo,  is. 

B 
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DRA  YSON  (MAJOR-GENERAL  A.    W.),  Late  R.A.,  F.R.A.S.— 

THIRTY   THOUSAND   YEARS    OF   THE    EARTH'S 

PAST  HISTORY.     Large  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

EXPERIENCES     OF    A    WOOLWICH     PROFESSOR 

during  Fifteen  Years  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy.     Demy  8vo,  8s. 

PRACTICAL     MILITARY    SURVEYING    AND 

SKETCHING.     Fifth  Edition.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

DREAMS  BY  A  FRENCH  FIRESIDE.     Translated  from  the 

German  by  MARY  O'CALLAGHAN.     Illustrated  by  Fred  Roe.    Crown  8vo,  73.  6d. 
D UCO UDRA  Y  (GUST A  VE] — 

THE   HISTORY   OF   ANCIENT   CIVILISATION.     A 

Handbook   based   upon   M.    Gustave    Ducoudray's   "  Histoire    Somrnaire   de   la 
Civilisation."    Edited  by  REV.  J.  VERSCHOYLE,  M.A.    With  Illustrations.    Large 
crown  8vo,  6s. 
DUFFY  (SIR  CHARLES  GAVAN],  K.C.M.G.— 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.    An  Episode 

in  Irish  History,  1850-1854.     Crown  8vo,  8s. 
DYCE  (WILLIAM),  R.A.— 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

OF  DESIGN  ;  OR,  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.     Fifty 
selected  Plates.     Folio,  sewed,  55. ;    mounted,  i8s. 

ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.  Plates  I. 

to  XXII.,  containing  97  Examples,  adapted  for  Practice  of  Standards  I.  to  IV. 
Small  folio,  sewed,  25  6d. 

SELECTION     FROM     DYCE'S     DRAWING     BOOK. 

15  Plates,  sewed,  is.  6d.;  mounted  on  cardboard,  6s.  6d. 

TEXT   TO   ABOVE.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

EDWARDS  (H.  SUTHERLAND)-- 

FAMOUS  FIRST  REPRESENTATIONS.   Crown  8vo,  6s. 

EGYPTIAN  ART— 

A    HISTORY    OF   ART    IN    ANCIENT    EGYPT.     By 

G.  PERROT  and  C.  CHIPIEZ.    Translated  by  WALTER  ARMSTRONG.    With  over 
600  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Imperial  8vo,  £2  as. 

ELLIS  (A.  B.,  Major  ist  West  India  Regiment)— 

THE    EWE-SPEAKING    PEOPLE    OF    THE    SLAVE 

COAST  OF   WEST  AFRICA.     With  Map.     Demy  8vo,  ics.  6d 

WEST   AFRICAN    STORIES.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE   TSHI-SPEAKING    PEOPLES   OF    THE    GOLD 

COAST    OF    WEST    AFRICA:    their    Religion,    Manners,    Customs,    Laws, 
Language,  &c.    With  Map.    Demy  Svo,  los.  6d. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   SKETCHES.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE    HISTORY    OF     THE     WEST     INDIA     REGI- 

MENT.    With  Maps  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title-page.     Demy  Svo,  i8s. 

THE   LAND    OF   FETISH.     Demy  Svo,  125. 

ENGEL  (CARL)— 

MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS.     With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 
ESCOTT  (T.  H.  S.)— 

POLITICS   AND    LETTERS.     Demy  Svo,  95. 
ENGLAND :  ITS  PEOPLE,  POLITY,  AND  PURSUITS, 

New  and  Reused  Edition.     Demy  8vor  35.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED.  1 1 


EUROPEAN   POLITICS,  THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF. 

By  the  Author  of  "Greater  Britain."    Demy  8vo,  125. 
FANE  (VIOLET}— 

AUTUMN  SONGS.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE   STORY  OF   HELEN   DAVENANT.     Crown  8vo, 

38.  6d. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES  (A  Village  Story),  and  other 

Poems.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ANTHONY  BABINGTON:  a  Drama.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FARR  (WILLIAM}  and  THRUPP  (GEORGE  A.}— 

COACH  TRIMMING.     With  60  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, 

2S.  6d. 
FIELD  (HENRY  AL)  — 

GIBRALTAR.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo, 

75.  6d. 
FIFE-COOKSON  (LIEUT-COL.  J.  C.}— 

TIGER-SHOOTING   IN   THE   DOON  AND   ULWAR, 

AND  LIFE  IN  INDIA.     With  numerous  Illustrations  by  E.  HOBDAY,  R.H.A. 
Large  crown  Svo,  IDS.  6d.  • 
FITZGERALD  (PERCY),  F.S.A.— 

THE    HISTORY    OF    PICKWICK.     Demy  Svo. 

THE    CHRONICLES    OF    BOW    STREET    POLICE 

OFFICE.     With  numerous   Illustrations.     2  vois.     Demy  Svo,  215. 
FLEMING  (GEORGE),  F.R.C.S.— 

ANIMAL   PLAGUES:   THEIR   HISTORY,   NATURE, 

AND  PREVENTION.     Svo,  cloth,  155. 

PRACTICAL  HORSE-SHOEING.    With  37  Illustrations. 

Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.     Svo,  sewed,  23. 

RABIES  AND   HYDROPHOBIA:   THEIR   HISTORY, 

NATURE,  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  PREVENTION.    With  8  Illustra- 
tions.    Svo,  cloth,  155. 
FORSTER  (JOHN)— 

THE   LIFE   OF  CHARLES    DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Illustrated  Library  Edition  of  Dickens's  Works.     •?.  vols.     Demy  Svo,  205. 

THE   LIFE   OF  CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Library  Edition.     Post  Svo,  los.  6d. 

THE   LIFE   OF   CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  "C.  D."  Edition.     With  Numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.     73. 

THE   LIFE   OF  CHARLES    DICKENS.     Uniform  with 

the  Household  Edition.    With  Illustrations  by  F.  BARNARD.   Crown  410,  cloth,  55. 

FORSTER,   THE   LIFE   OF   THE   RIGHT    HON.   W.    E. 

By  T.  WEMYSS  REID.     With  Portraits.     Fourth  Edition.   2  vols.  Demy  Svo,  323. 
FIFTH   EDITION,  in  one  volume,  with  new  Portrait.     Demy  Svo,  xos.  6d. 

FORS YTH  (CAPTA IN)- 

THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA:   Notes  on 

their   Forests  and  Wild  Tribes,   Natural   History  and   Sports.     'With  Map  and 
Coloured  Illustrations.     A  New  Edition.    Demy  Svo,  125. 

FORTESCUE  (THE  HON.  JOHN)— 

RECORDS  OF  STAG-HUNTING  ON  EXMOOR.    With 

14  full  page  Illustrations  by  EDGAR  GIBERNE.    Large  crown  Svo,  i6s. 
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FORTNIGHTLY  RE  VIE  W  (seepage  40)— 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— First  Series,  May,  1865,  to 

Dec.  1866.    6  vols.     Cloth,  135.  each. 

New  Series,  1867  to  1872.     In  Half-yearly  Volumes.    Cloth, 

135.  each. 

From  January,   1873,  to   the   present   time,  in   Half-yearly 

Volumes.     Cloth,  i6s.  each. 

CONTENTS    OF    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW.      From 

the  commencement  to  end  of  1878.    Sewed,  25. 
FORTNUM  (C.  D.  E.},  F.S.A.— 

MAIOLICA.     With    numerous    Woodcuts.     Large    crown 

8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BRONZES.      With    numerous    Woodcuts.      Large    crown 

8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 
FOUQUE  (DE  LA  MOTTE)— 

UNDINE  :  a  Romance  translated  from  the  German.     With 

an  Introduction  by  JULIA  CARTWRIGHT.      Illustrated  by  HEYWOOD  SUMNER. 
Crown  410,  55. 

FRANCATELLI  (C.  E.)— 

THE  ROYAL  CONFECTIONER :   English  and  Foreign. 

A  Practical  Treatise.     With  Illustrations.     Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  55. 
FRANCIS  (FRANCIS],  JUNR. 

SADDLE  AND  MOCASSIN.     8vo,  125. 

FRANK'S  (A.    W.)— 

JAPANESE  POTTERY.     Being  a  Native  Report,  with  an 

Introduction   and   Catalogue.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and   Marks.     Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 

FROBEL,  FRIEDRICH ;  a  Short  Sketch  of  his  Life,  including 

Frobel's  Letters  from  Dresden  and  Leipzig  to  his  Wife,  now  first  Translated  into 
English.     By  EMILY  SHIRREFF.     Crown  8vo,  25. 

GALILEO   AND   HIS    JUDGES.     By  F.  R.  WEGG-PROSSER. 

Demy  8vo,  55. 
GALLENGA  (ANTONIO)— 

ITALY:  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE.  2 vols.  Dmy.8vo,2is. 
EPISODES  OF  MY  SECOND  LIFE.  2vols.  Dmy.8vo,28s. 
IBERIAN  REMINISCENCES.  Fifteen  Years'  Travelling 

Impressions  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     With  a  Map.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  32$. 
GASNAULT  (PAUL)  and  GARNIER  (ED.)— 

FRENCH    POTTERY.     With    Illustrations    and    Marks. 

Large  crown  £vo,  35. 
GILL  MO  RE  (PARKER)  — 

THE   HUNTER'S  ARCADIA.     With  numerous   Illustra- 

tions.     Demy  8vo,  IDS.  6d. 

GIRL'S  LIFE  EIGHTY  YEARS  AGO  (A).     Selections  from 

the  Letters  of  Eliza  Southgate  Bowne,  with  an  Introduction  by  Clarence  Cook. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  Views.     Crown  410,  123. 

G  LEI  CHEN  (COUNT),  Grenadier  Guards— 

WITH   THE  CAMEL  CORPS   UP  THE  NILE.     With 

numerous  Sketches  by  the  Author.    Third  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  95. 
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GORDON  (GENERAL)— 

LETTERS    FROM    THE   CRIMEA,    THE   DANUBE, 

AND    ARMENIA.    Edited   by  DEMETRIUS  C.   BOULGER.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  55. 
GORST  (SIR  J.  £.),  Q.C.,  M.P.— 

An  ELECTION  MANUAL.    Containing  the  Parliamentary 

Elections  (Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices)  Act,  1883,  with  Notes.     Third  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo,  is.  6d. 
GO\VER  (A.  R.},  Royal  School  of  Mines— 

PRACTICAL  METALLURGY.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 

8vo,  35. 
GRAHAM  (SIR  GERALD),   V.C.,  K.C.B.— 

LAST  WORDS  WITH  GORDON.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

GRESWELL  (WILLIAM],  M.A.,  F.R.C.I.— 

OUR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  EMPIRE.    With  Map.    2  vols 

Crown  8vo,  2 is. 
GRIFFIN  (SIR  LEPEL  HENRY),  K.  C.S.I.— 

THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC.    Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo, 

45.  6d. 
GRIFFITHS  (MAJOR  ARTHUR],  H.M.  Inspector  of  Prisons— 

FRENCH     REVOLUTIONARY     GENERALS.       Large 

crown  8vo.  [In  tfie  Press. 

CHRONICLES     OF     NEWGATE.       Illustrated.       New 

Edition.     Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

MEMORIALS   OF   MILLBANK  :  or,  Chapters  in  Prison 

History.    With  Illustrations  by  R.  Goff  and  Author.     New  Edition.    Demy  8vo, 

I2S. 

HALL  (SIDNEY)— 

A  TRAVELLING  ATLAS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUN- 

TIES.     Fifty  Maps,  coloured.     New  Edition,  including  the  Railways,  corrected 
up  to  the  present  date.     Demy  8vo,  in  roan  tuck,  IDS.  6d. 
HAWKINS  (FREDERICK)— 

THE     FRENCH    STAGE    IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.    With  Portraits.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  3o«. 

ANNALS    OF   THE    FRENCH    STAGE:    FROM    ITS 

ORIGIN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  RACINE.    4  Portraits.   2  vols.   DemySvo,  285. 
HILDEBRAND  (HANS),  Royal  Antiquary  of  Sweden— 

INDUSTRIAL    ARTS    OF    SCANDINAVIA   IN   THE 

PAGAN  TIME.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 
HILL  (MISS  G.)— 

THE  PLEASURES  AND  PROFITS  OF  OUR  LITTLE 

POULTRY  FARM.     Small  8vo,  3s. 
HOLBEIN— 

TWELVE  HEADS  AFTER  HOLBEIN.     Selected  from 

Drawings  in  Her  Majesty's  Collection  at  Windsor.    Reproduced  in  Autotype,  in 
portfolio.     £,1  1 6s. 

HOLMES   (GEORGE    C.   V.],  Secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
Whit-worth  Scholar— 

MARINE   ENGINES  AND  BOILERS.     With  Sixty-nine 

Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  35. 
HOPE  (ANDREE)— 

CHRONICLES   OF   AN   OLD    INN;  or,  a  Few  Words 

about  Gray's  Inn.     Crown  8vo,  55. 
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HOUSSA  YE  (ARSENE)— 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  COM&DIE  FRAN- 

CAISE,    AND    OTHER    RECOLLECTIONS.     Translated  and  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM.     Demy  8vo,  145. 
HOVELACQUE  (ABEL)— 

THE    SCIENCE    OF     LANGUAGE:     LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY,  AND  ETYMOLOGY.    With  Maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
HOZIER  (H.  M.)— 

TURENNE.     With  Portrait  and  Two  Maps.     Large  crown 

8vo,  45. 
HUEFFER  (/•.)— 

HALF    A    CENTURY    OF    MUSIC    IN    ENGLAND. 

1837—1887.     Demy  8vo,  8s. 
HUNTL  Y  (MARQUIS  OF)— 

TRAVELS,  SPORTS,  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE  EAST 

OF   EUROPE.     With   Illustrations   by  the   Marchioness   of  Huntly.      Large 
Crown  8vo,  125. 

INDUSTRIAL   ARTS:    Historical  Sketches.     With  numerous 

Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  35. 

IRELAND  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  DEAN  SWIFT.      By  J.  B. 

DALY,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  55. 

IRISH    ART   OF   LACEMAKING,   A   RENASCENCE   OF 

THE.     Illustrated    by  Photographic  Reproductions  of  Irish  Laces,  made  from 
new  and  specially  designed  Patterns.     Introductory  Notes  and  Descriptions.     By 
A.  S.  C.     Demy  8vo,  25.  6d. 
IRON  (RALPH),  (OLIVE  SCHREINER)— 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.   New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  is. ;  in  cloth,  is.  6d. 

ITALY,  FROM  THE  ALPS  TO  MOUNT  ETNA.    Translated 

by  FRANCES  ELKAXOR  TROLLOPE,  and  Edited  by  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TKOI.I.OI-I:. 

Illustrated  with  upwards  of  100  full-page  and  300  smaller  Engravings.   Imperial  410. 

JACKSON  (FRANK  G. ),  Master  in  the  Birmingham  Municipal  School  of  Art— 

DECORATIVE    DESIGN.     An  Elementary  Text  Book  of 

Principles  and  Practice.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
JAMES  (HENRY  A.),   M.A.— 

HANDBOOK  TO  PERSPECTIVE.     Crown  8vo,  23.  6d. 
PERSPECTIVE  CHARTS,  for  use  in  Class  Teaching.     25. 

JARRY  (GENERAL)— 

OUTPOST  DUTY.      Translated,  with  TREATISES  ON 

MILITARY  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  ON  ROAD-MAKING.     By  Major- 
Gen.  W.  C.  E.  NAPIER.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vO,  55. 
JEANS  (W.  T.)— 

CREATORS    OF  THE  AGE   OF  STEEL.      Memoirs  of 

Sir  W.  Siemens,  Sir  H.  Bessemer,  Sir  J.  Whitworth,  Sir  J.  Brown,  and  other 
Inventors.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
JONES  (CAPTAIN  DOUGLAS),  R.A.— 

NOTES  ON  MILITARY  LAW.     Crown  8vo,  45. 
JONES.      HANDBOOK   OF   THE   JONES   COLLECTION 

IN  THE   SOUTH    KENSINGTON   MUSEUM.     With  Portrait  and  Wood- 
cuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
JUNKER  (DR.    WM.)- 

TRAVELS   IN   AFRICA.     With  38  Full-page  Plates  and 

125   Illustrations   in  the   Text   and    Map.        Translated    from    the   German    by 
Professor  KEANE.     Demy  8vo,  2is. 
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KENNARD  (EDWARD}— 

NORWEGIAN  SKETCHES :   FISHING  IN  STRANGE 

WATERS.     Illustrated  with  30  beautiful  Sketches.    Second  Edition.    Oblong 
folio,  2is.     A  Set  of  Ten  Hand-coloured  Plates,  ^3  ;  in  Oak  Frames,  £4  ics. 

Smaller  Edition.     145. 

KENT  (CHARLES}— 

HUMOUR  AND  PATHOS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
KING  (LIEUT. -COL,  COOPER}— 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON.     Large  crown  8vo.   v*  the  Press. 

KLACZKO  (M.  JULIAN}  — 

TWO  CHANCELLORS  :  PRINCE  GORTCHAKOF  AND 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.   Translated  byMRS.TAir.    New  and  cheaper  Edition,  6s. 
KNOLLYS  (MAJOR  HENRY},   R.A.— 

SKETCHES   OF  LIFE   IN  JAPAN.     With  Illustrations. 

Large  crown  8vo,  125. 

LACORDAIRE'S  JESUS  CHRIST;  GOD;  AND  GOD  AND 

MAN.      Conferences     delivered    at    Notre  Dame    in    Paris.        New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LAINE  (J.  M.),  R.A.— 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION   EXERCISES.     Crown  8vo, 

2S.  6d. 
LAING  (S.)— 

PROBLEMS     OF     THE     FUTURE    AND     ESSAYS. 

Fifth  Thousand.     Demy  8vo,  35.  6d. 

MODERN    SCIENCE    AND    MODERN    THOUGHT. 

With  a  Supplementary  Chapter  on  Gladstone's  "  Dawn  of  Creation"  and  Drummond's 
"  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World."     Ninth  Thousand.     Demy  8vo,  35.  6d. 

A  MODERN  ZOROASTRIAN.  Fourth  Thousand.    Demy 

8vo,  35.  6d. 
LA  VELE  YE  (EMILE  DE}— 

THE      ELEMENTS     OF     POLITICAL     ECONOMY. 

Translated  by  W.  POLLARD,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
LANDOR  (  W,  S.  }— 

LIFE  AND  WORKS.     8  vols. 

VOL.  i.    WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR.    A  Biography  in  Eight  Books.    By 

JOHN  FORSTER.    Demy  8vo,  125. 
VOL.  2.    Out  of  print. 
VOL.  3.     CONVERSATIONS  OF  SOVEREIGNS  AND  STATESMEN,  AND 

FIVE    DIALOGUES    OF    BOCCACCIO    AND    PETRARCA. 

Demy  8vo,  145. 

VOL.  4.    DIALOGUES  OF  LITERARY  MEN.     Demy  8vo,  145. 
VOL.  5.     DIALOGUES    OF    LITERARY    MEN    (continued).       FAMOUS 

WOMEN.    LETTERS  OF  PERICLES  AND  ASPASIA.    And 

Minor  Prose  Pieces.     Demy  8vo.  145. 

VOL.  6.     MISCELLANEOUS  CONVERSATIONS.      Demy  8vo,  145. 
VOL.  7.    GEB1R,   ACTS    AND    SCENES    AND    HELLENICS.      Poems. 

Demy  8vo,  145; 
VOL.  8.     MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS   AND    CRITICISMS    ON    THEO- 

CR1TUS,  CATULLUS,  AND  PETRARCH.    Demy  8vo  145. 

LE  CONTE  (JOSEPH),  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California — 

EVOLUTION  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT.      Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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LEFEVKE  (ANDRE)— 

PHILOSOPHY,  Historical  and  Critical.     Translated,  with 

an  Introduction,  by  A.  W.  KEANE,  B.A.    Large  crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
LE  ROUX  (H.)— 

ACROBATS   AND   MOUNTEBANKS.      With  over  200 

Illustrations  by  J.  GARNIER.     Royal  8vo,  i6s. 
LESLIE  (R.  CO- 
OLD   SEA   WINGS,  WAYS,    AND   WORDS,    IN   THE 

DAYS  OF  OAK  AND  HEMP.      With  135  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Demy 

LIFEI4ABOARD  A  BRITISH    PRIVATEER    IN  THE 

TIME  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.  Being  the  Journals  of  Captain  Woodes  Rogers, 
Master  Mariner.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  ROBERT  C.  LESLIE.  Lar^e 
crown  Svo,  gs. 

A  SEA  PAINTER'S  LOG.    With  12  Full-page  Illustrations, 

by  the  Author.     Large  crown  8vo,  125. 
LBTOUKNEAU  (DR.  CHARLES)— 

SOCIOLOGY.      Based   upon    Ethnology.       Large     crown 

8vo.  los. 

BIOLOGY.     Translated  by  WILLIAM  MACCALL.    With  83 

Illustrations.     A  New  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  35.  6d. 
LILLY  (W.  S.)- 

ON   RIGHT   AND   WRONG.     Demy  Svo,  125. 

A    CENTURY    OF    REVOLUTION.      Second   Edition. 

Demy  Svo,  125. 

CHAPTERS    ON    EUROPEAN    HISTORY.      With   an 

Introductory  Dialogue  on  the  Philosophy  of  History.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  ais. 

ANCIENT    RELIGION  AND  MODERN   THOUGHT. 

Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  I2S. 
LITTLE  (THE  REV.    CANON  KNOX}— 

THE   CHILD    OF    STAFFERTON :   A  Chapter  from  a 

Family  Chronicle.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  boards,  is.;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

THE   BROKEN   VOW.     A  Story  of  Here  and  Hereafter. 

New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  boards,  is.;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
LITTLE  (THE  REV.  H.    W.}— 

H.     M.     STANLEY:      HIS      LIFE,      WORKS,      AND 

EXPLORATIONS.     Demy  Svo,  IDS.  6d. 

LLOYD  (COLONEL  E.M.),  R.E.,  late  Professor  of  Fortification  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,   Woolwich — 

VAUBAN,  MONTALEMBERT,  CARNOT  :  ENGINEER 

STUDIES.     With  Portraits.    Crown  Svo,  55 
LLOYD  (N.  N.),  late  2^/1  Regiment— 

ON   ACTIVE    SERVICE.      Printed  in  Colours.     Oblong 
LIFE  '  IN   INDIA.     Printed  in  Colours.     4to,  6s. 

LONG  (JAMES)— 

DAIRY  FARMING.     To  which  is  added  a  Description  of 

the  Chief  Continental  Systems.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  os. 
LOW  (WILLIAM)— 

TABLE    DECORATION.      With    19    Full    Illustrations, 

Demy  Svo,  6s. 
LYTTON  (ROBERT,  EARL)— 

POETICAL  WORKS- 
FABLES  IN  SONG.    2  vols.    Fcap.  Svo,  125. 
THE  WANDERER.     Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 
POEMS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CHARACTERISTIC.     Fcap.  6s, 
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McCOAN  (/.    CO- 
EGYPT     UNDER     ISMAIL:     a   Romance    of    History. 

With  Portrait  and  Appendix  of  Official  Documents.     Crown  8vo,  73.  6d. 
MACDONALD  (FREDER1KA)— 

PUCK   AND   PEARL:  THE  WANDERINGS  AND  WONDER- 
INGS  OF  Two   ENGLISH  CHILDREN   IN   INDIA.    By  FREDERIKA   MACDONALD. 
With  Illustrations  by  MRS.  IRVING  GRAHAM.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  55. 
MALLESON  (COL.   G.  B.),  C.S.I.— 

PRINCE    EUGENE   OF   SAVOY.      With   Portrait   and 

Maps.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

LOUDON.      A   Sketch   of    the   Military   Life   of  Gideon 

Ernest,  Freicherr  von  Loudon,  sometime  Generalissimo  of  the  Austrian  Forces. 
With  Portrait  and  Maps.     Large  crown  8vo,  45. 
MALLET  (ROBERT)— 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ASSAYING, 

as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron.     By  L.  L.  DE  KONINCK  and  E.  DIETZ. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  ROBERT  MALLET.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
MARCEAU  (SERGENT)— 

REMINISCENCES    OF    A    REGICIDE.      Edited   from 

the  Original   MSS.   of  SERGENT  MARCEAU,   Member  of  the  Convention,  ana 
Administrator  of  Police  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.    By  M.  C.  M.  SIMPSON, 
Author  of  the  "  Letters  and  Recollections  of  Julius  and  Mary  Mohl."    Demy  8vo, 
with  Illustrations  and  PortraitSi  145. 
MASKELL  (ALFRED)— 

RUSSIAN    ART   AND   ART    OBJECTS    IN   RUSSIA. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Reproduction  of  Goldsmiths'  Work  and  other  Art  Treasures. 
With  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  45.  6d. 
MASKELL  (  WILLIAM)— 

IVORIES :  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL.     With  mime- 

rous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  COL- 
LECTIONS.   With  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 
MA  UDSLA  Y  (A  THOL)— 

HIGHWAYS    AND    HORSES.     With  numerous  Illustra- 

tions.   Demy  8vo,  2  is. 
MECHELIN  (SENATOR  L.)— 

FINLAND   AND    ITS   PUBLIC   LAW.      Translated   by 

CHARLES  J.  COOKE,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Helsingfors.     Crown  8vo,  25.  6d. 

GEORGE   MEREDITH'S   WORKS. 

A  New  and  Uniform  Edition.     Crown  8v0,  $s,  6d.  each, 
DIANA   OF  THE   CROSSWAYS. 
EVAN   HARRINGTON. 

THE    ORDEAL    OF    RICHARD    FEVEREL. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HARRY  RICHMOND. 
SANDRA   BELLONI. 
VITTORIA. 
RHODA  FLEMING. 
BEAUCHAMFS   CAREER. 
THE   EGOIST. 

THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAGPAT;  AND   FARINA. 

c 
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MERIVALE  (HERMAN  CHARLES)— 

BINKO'S   BLUES.     A  Tale  for  Children  of  all  Growths. 

Illustrated  by  EDGAR  GIBERNK.    Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

THE  WHITE  PILGRIM,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo,  95. 

MILLS  (JOHN),  formerly  Assistant  to  the  Solar  Physics  Committee,  and  author 
of  ''Alternative  Elementary  Chemistry" — 

ADVANCED     PHYSIOGRAPHY    (PHYSIOGRAPHIC 

ASTRONOMY).  Designed  to  meet  the  Requirements  of  Students  preparing  for 
the  Elementary  and  Advanced  Stages  of  Physiography  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  Examinations,  and  as  an  Introduction  to  Physical  Astronomy. 
Crown  8vo,*4S.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY     PHYSIOGRAPHIC     ASTRONOMY. 

Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

ALTERNATIVE    ELEMENTARY     PHYSICS.      Crown 

8vo,  25.  6d. 
MILLS  (JOHN)  and  NORTH  (BARKER)- 

QUANTITATIVE      ANALYSIS       (INTRODUCTORY 

LESSONS  ON).     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  OF  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Crown 

8vo,  35.  6d. 
MOLESWORTH  (W.  NASSAU)— 

HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND   FROM   THE   YEAR   1830 

TO  THE  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  GLADSTONE  MINISTRY,  1874. 
Twelfth  Thousand.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  i8s. 

ABRIDGED   EDITION.     Large  crown,  73.  6d. 

MOLTKE  (FIELD-MARSHAL  COUNT  VON)— 

POLAND  :  AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH.  An  Authorised 

Translation,  with  Biographical  Notice  by  E.  S.  BUCHHEIM.     Crown  8vo,  45.  6d. 
M  OR  LEY  (THE  RIGHT  HON.   JOHN),  M.P.— 

RICHARD     COBDEN'S     LIFE    AND     CORRESPON- 
DENCE.   Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  75.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.    With  Portrait.    4to,  sewed,  is.    Cloth,  25. 

MUNTZ  (EUGENE)- 

RAPHAEL :  his  Life,  Works,  and  Times.     Illustrated  with 

about  200  Engravings.  A  new  Edition,  revised  from  the  Second  French  Edition 
by  W.  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.  Oxon.  Imperial  8vo,  255. 

MURRA  Y  (ANDRE  W),  F.L.S.— 

ECONOMIC   ENTOMOLOGY.      APTERA.     With    nume- 

rous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
NECKER  (MADAME)— 

THE  SALON  OF  MADAME   NECKER.      By  VICOMTE 

D'HAUSSONVILLK.    2  vols.    Crown  Svo,  i8s. 
NESBITT  (ALEXANDER)— 

GLASS.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown   Svo, 

cloth,  2S.  6d. 
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NEVINSON  (HENR  Y)- 

A   SKETCH   OF  HERDER  AND  HIS  TIMES.     With 

a  Portrait.     Demy  8vo,  145. 
NICOL   (DAVID}— 

THE  POLITICAL   LIFE   OF   OUR  TIME.     Two  vols. 

Demy  8vo,  245. 
NILSEN  (CAPTAIN)— 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  LOG  OF  THE  "  HOMEWARD 

BOUND  "  ;  or,  Eleven  Months  at  Sea  in  an  Open  Boat.     Crown  8vo,  is. 
NORMAN  (C.  £.)— 

TONKIN;  OR,  FRANCE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.      With 

Maps.     Demy  8vo,  143. 
O' BYRNE  (ROBERT),    F.R.G.S.— 

THE    VICTORIES    OF    THE    BRITISH    ARMY    IN 

THE  PENINSULA  AND  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE  from  1808  to  1814. 
An  Epitome  of  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  Gurwood's  Collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatches.  Crown  8vo,  55. 

O'GRADY  (STANDISH)— 

TORYISM   AND   THE  TORY  DEMOCRACY.     Crown 

8vo,  53. 
OLIVER  (PROFESSOR  D.),  F.R.S.,  &c.— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL 

ORDERS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM,  PREPARED  FOR  THE 
SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.  With 
109  Plates.  Oblong  8vo,  plain,  i6s. ;  coloured,  £i  6s. 

OLIVER  (E.  E.),    Under-Secretary  to  tJie Public  Works  Department,  Piinjanb— 

ACROSS  THE  BORDER ;  or,  PATHAN  AND  BILOCH. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  L.  KIPLING,  C.  I.E.     Demy  8vo,  143. 

OXEN  HAM (REV.  H.  N.}— 

MEMOIR  OF  LIEUTENANT  RUDOLPH  DE  LISLE, 

R.N.,  OF  THE  NAVAL  BRIGADE.  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  73.  6d. 

PAYTON  (E.    W.}— 

ROUND  ABOUT   NEW  ZEALAND.     Being  Notes  from 

a  Journal  of  Three  Years'  Wandering  in  the  Antipodes.  With  Twenty  Original 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Large  crown  8vo,  125. 

PERROT  (GEORGES)  and  CHIPIEZ  (CHARLES)— 

A    HISTORY    OF    ANCIENT    ART    IN    SARDINIA, 

JUD^A,  SYRIA,  AND  ASIA  MINOR.  With  395  Illustrations,  a  vols. 
Imperial  8vo,  363. 

A   HISTORY    OF   ANCIENT    ART    IN    PHCENICIA 

AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES.  Translated  from  the  French  by  WALTER 
ARMSTRONG,  B.A.  Oxon.  Containing  644  Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  10  Steel 
and  Coloured  Plates.  2  vols.  Imperial  8vo,  425. 
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PERROT  (GEORGES}  and  CHIPIEZ  (CHARLES}— Continued— 

A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  CHALD^EA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

Translated  by  WALTER  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.  Oxon.  With  452  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Imperial  8vo,  425. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     Trans- 

lated  from  the  French  by  W.  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.  Oxon.  With  over  600  Illustra- 
tions. 2  vols.  Imperial  8vo,  423. 

PETERBOROUGH  ( THE  EARL  OF}— 

THE    EARL     OF    PETERBOROUGH     AND     MON- 

MOUTH  (Charles  Mordaunt):  A  Memoir.  By  Colonel  FRANK  RUSSELL,  Royal 
Dragoons.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  325. 

PHOENICIAN  ART— 

A    HISTORY    OF    ANCIENT    ART    IN    PHOENICIA 

AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES.  By  GEORGES  PERROT  and  CHARLES  CHIPIEZ. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  WALTER  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.  Oxon.  Containing 
644  Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  10  Steel  and  Coloured  Plates.  2  vols.  Imperial 
8vo,  425. 

PILLING  ( WILLIAM}— 

LAND  TENURE  BY  REGISTRATION.  Second  Edition 

of  "  Order  from  Chaos,"  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  55. 
PITT  TAYLOR  (FRANK}— 

THE  CANTERBURY  TALES.    Selections  from  the  Tales 

of  GEOFFREY  CHAUCKR  rendered  into  Modern  English,  with  close  adherence 
to  the  language  of  the  Poet.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

POLLEN  (7.  H.}— 

GOLD   AND   SILVER   SMITH'S  WORK.     With  mime- 

rous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE  AND 

WOODWORK.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 
rOOLE  (STANLEY  LANE],  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.— 

THE  ART  OF   THE    SARACENS    IN    EGYPT.     Pub- 

lished  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  With  108  Woodcuts.  Large 
crown  8vo,  45. 

POYNTER  (E.  J.},  R.A.— 

TEN    LECTURES    ON    ART.      Third   Edition.      Large 

crown  8vo,  95. 
PRINSEP  ( VAL\  A.R.A.— 

IMPERIAL   INDIA.      Containing   numerous    Illustrations 

and  Maps.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  £i  is. 

PURCELL  (the  late  THEOBALD  A.),  Surgeon-Major,  A.M.D.,  and  Principal 
Medical  Officer  to  the  "Japanese  Government} — 

A   SUBURB   OF   YEDO.      With   numerous   Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  25.  6d. 

RADICAL    PROGRAMME,     THE.      From    the    Fortnightly 

Review,  with  additions.  With  a  Preface  by  the  RIGHT  HON.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
M.P.  Thirteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  25.  6d. 

RAE  (W.   FRASER}— 

AUSTRIAN    HEALTH    RESORTS     THROUGHOUT 

THE   YEAR.     A  Mew  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Crown  8 vo,  55. 
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KAMSDEN  (LADY  GWENDOLEN)— 

A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Illustrated.  Containing  46  Illustra- 
tions from  Original  Drawings,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  sis. 

RANK1N  ( THOMAS  T.),  C.E.— 

SOLUTIONS     TO     THE     QUESTIONS     IN     PURE 

MATHEMATICS  (STAGES   i   AND   2)   SET  AT  THE   SCIENCE   AND 
ART  EXAMINATIONS  FROM  1881  TO  1886.    Crown  8vo,  25. 

RAPHAEL :  his  Life,  Works,  and  Times.     By  EUGENE  MUNTZ. 

Illustrated  with  about  200  Engravings.     A  New  Edition,  revised  from  the  Second 
French  Edition.    By  W.  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.    Imperial  8vo,  255. 

REDGRAVE  (GILBERT)— 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORIC  ORNAMENT.     Translated 

from  the  German.     Edited  by  GILBERT  REDGRAVE.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  45. 

REDGRAVE  (RICHARD)— 

MANUAL  OF  DESIGN,  compiled  from  the  Writings  and 

Addresses  of  RICHARD  REDGRAVE,  R.  A.  With  Woodcuts.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

as.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY     MANUAL     OF     COLOUR,     with    a 

Catechism  on  Colour.     24010,  cloth,  gd.  . 
KEDGRA  VE  (SAMUEL)— 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  HIS- 
TORICAL COLLECTION  OF  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  numerous  Chromo-lithographs  and 
other  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  .£1  is. 

REID  (T.    WEMYSS)— 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  FORSTER. 

With  Portraits.     Fourth  Edition.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  325. 

FIFTH   EDITION,  in  one  volume,  with  new  Portrait.     Demy  8vo,  los.  6d. 

RENAN  (ERNEST)— 

THE   FUTURE   OF   SCIENCE.     Demy  8vo. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ISRAEL  TILL  THE 

TIME  OF  KING  DAVID.     Demy  8vo,  145. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ISRAEL.     From  the 

Reign  of  David  up  to  the  Capture  of  Samaria.    Second  Division.    Demy  8vo,  145. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  YOUTH.     Translated   from 

the  original  French,  and  revised  by  MADAME  RENAN.     Crown  8vo,  8s. 
REYNARDSON  (C.   T.  S.  BIRCH)— 

SPORTS    AND    ANECDOTES    OF    BYGONE     DAYS 

in  England,   Scotland,  Ireland,  Italy,  and  the  Sunny  South.     With  numerous 
Illustrations  in  Colour.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  125. 

DOWN    THE    ROAD:    Reminiscences   of  a   Gentleman 

Coachman.    With  Coloured  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  125. 
KIANO  (JUAN  F.)- 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  SPAIN.    With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  45. 
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RIBTON-TURNER  (C.  /.)— 

A  HISTORY  OF  VAGRANTS  AND  VAGRANCY  AND 

BEGGARS  AND  BEGGING.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  213. 
ROBINSON  (JAMES  F.)— 

BRITISH   BEE   FARMING.     Its   Profits   and  Pleasures. 

Large  crown  8vo,  55. 

ROBINSON  (J.  CO- 
ITALIAN    SCULPTURE    OF    THE    MIDDLE    AGES 

AND  PERIOD  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART.  With  20  Engravings.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth,  ys.  6d. 

ROBSON  (GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.     Illus- 

trated  by  a  Design  for  an  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gate.  15  Plates.  Oblong  folio, 
sewed,  8s. 

ROCK  (THE  VERY  REV.  CANON],  D.D.— 

TEXTILE  FABRICS.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  6d. 
ROGERS  (CAPTAIN    WOODES),  Master  Mariner— 

LIFE   ABOARD   A  BRITISH   PRIVATEER   IN  THE 

TIME  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.  Being  the  Journals  of  Captain  Woodes  Rogers, 
Master  Mariner.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  ROBERT  C.  LESLIE,  Author 
of  "A  Sea  Painter's  Log."  Large  crown  8vo,  95. 

ROOSE  (ROBSON),   M.D.,  F.C.S.— 

THE     WEAR     AND     TEAR     OF     LONDON     LIFE. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is. 

INFECTION  AND  DISINFECTION.  Crown 8vO)sewed,6d. 

ROLAND  (ARTHUR)— 

FARMING  FOR   PLEASURE  AND   PROFIT.     Edited 

by  WILLIAM  ABLETT.     8  vols.     Crown  8vo,  55.  each. 
DAIRY-FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS,  etc. 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 

TREE-PLANTING,   FOR  ORNAMENTATION  OR  PROFIT. 
STOCK-KEEPING  AND  CATTLE-REARING. 
DRAINAGE    OF  LAND,   IRRIGATION,   MANURES,  etc. 
ROOT-GROWING,   HOPS,   etc. 
MANAGEMENT    OF    GRASS    LANDS,     LAYING    DOWN    GRASS, 

ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES,  etc. 

MARKET    GARDENING,     HUSBANDRY     FOR     FARMERS     AND 
GENERAL  CULTIVATORS. 

SARDINIAN   ART:    HISTORY   OF   ANCIENT   ART   IN 

SARDINIA,  JUD^A,  SYRIA,  AND  ASIA  MINOR.  By  GEORGES  PERROT 
and  CHARLES  CHIPIEZ.  With  395  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Imperial  8vo,  365. 

SCIENCE   AND  ART:  a  Journal  for  Teachers  and  Scholars. 

Issued  monthly,    gd.     See  page  38. 
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SCHREINER  (OLIVE),  (RAI.ril  IK'ON)— 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN   FARM.     Crown  8vo, 

is.  ;  in  cloth,  is.  6cl. 
SCHAUERMANN  (F.  L.)— 

HANDBOOK   ON    WOOD-CARVING.     With  numerous 

Illustrations.     Imperial  8vo. 
SCOTT  (JOHN)— 

THE  REPUBLIC  AS  A  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT ; 

or,  The  Evolution  of  Democracy  in  America.     Crown  8vo,  75. 6d. 
SCOTT  (LEADER)— 

THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  ART  IN  ITALY:   an  Illus- 

trated  Sketch.     With  upwards  of  200  Illustrations.     Medium  quarto,  i8s. 
SCOTT-STEVENSON  (MRS.)— 

ON  SUMMER  SEAS.     Including  the  Mediterranean,  the 

./Egean,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Euxine,  and  a  voyage  down  the  Danube.     With  a 
Map.     Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

OUR   HOME   IN   CYPRUS.     With  a  Map  and   Illustra- 

tions.     Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  145. 

OUR   RIDE   THROUGH   ASIA   MINOR.     With  Map. 

Demy  8vo,  i8s. 
SEEM  AN  (O.)— 

THE   MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME,  with 

Special  Reference  to  its  Use  in  Art.     From  the  German.      Edited  by  G.   H. 
BIANCHI.     64  Illustrations.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  53. 

SETON-KARR  (H.    W.),  F.R.G.S.,  etc.— 

TEN  YEARS'   TRAVEL   AND   SPORT  IN  FOREIGN 

Lands ;  or,  Travels  in  the  Eighties.     Second  Edition,  with  additions  and  Portrait 
of  Author.     Large  crown  8vo,  55. 

SHEPHERD  (MAJOR),  R.E.— 

PRAIRIE  EXPERIENCES   IN  HANDLING  CATTLE 

AND   SHEEP.    With  Illustrations  and  Map.     Demy  8vo,  IDS.  6d. 
SHIRREFF  (EMILY)— 

A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  FRIEDRICH 

FROBEL  ;  a  New  Edition,  including  Frobel's  Letters  from  Dresden  and  Leipzig 
to  his  Wife,  now  first  Translated  into  English.    Crown  8vo,  25. 

HOME     EDUCATION     IN     RELATION     TO     THE 

KINDERGARTEN.     Two  Lectures.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
SHORE   (ARABELLA)— 

DANTE   FOR   BEGINNERS  :   a  Sketch  of  the  "  Divina 

Commedia."    With  Translations,  Biographical  and  Critical   Notices,  and  Illus- 
trations.    With  Portrait.    C.  rown  8vo,  6s. 

SIMKIN  (R.)— 

LIFE   IN   THE  ARMY :   Every-day  Incidents  in  Camp, 

Field,  and  Quarters.     Printed  in  Colours.     Oblong  410,  55. 
SIMMON DS  (T.  L.)— 

ANIMAL    PRODUCTS:    their   Preparation,  Commercial 

Uses,  and  Value.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
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SIMPSON  (M.  C.  M.)— 

REMINISCENCES    OF    A    REGICIDE.      Edited  from 

the  Original  MSS.  of  Sergent  Marceau,  Member  of  the  Convention,  and 
Administrator  of  Police  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  Demy  8vo,  with 
Illustrations  and  Portraits,  145. 

SINGER'S   STORY,   A.     Related  by  the  Author  of  "Flitters, 

Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor."    Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is. 
SINNETT  (A.  P.)— 

ESOTERIC   BUDDHISM.     Annotated  and   enlarged   by 

the  Author.     Sixth  and  cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  45. 

KARMA.     A  Novel.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  33.  6d. 

SINNETT  (MRS.)— 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THEOSOPHY.     Crown  8vo,  3s. 

SMITH  (MAJOR  R.  MURDOCK),  R.E.— 

PERSIAN  ART.  With  Map  and  Woodcuts.  Second  Edition. 

Large  crown  8vo,  as. 
SMITH  (S.  THEOBALD)  — 

A  RAMBLE  IN  RHYME  IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF 

CRANMER  AND  RIDLEY.  Illustrated  by  HAROLD  OAKLEY  from  Sketches 
by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  25.  6d. 

STANLEY  (H.  M.) :  HIS  LIFE,  WORKS,  AND  EXPLORA- 
TIONS.   By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  LITTLE.    Demy  8vo,  los.  6d. 
STOKES  (MARGARET)— 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART  IN  IRELAND.     With  ic6 

Woodcuts.     Demy  8vo,  75.  6d. 
STORY  (W.  W.)— 

ROBA  DI  ROMA.     Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 

Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  xos.  6d. 

CASTLE    ST.    ANGELO.      With    Illustrations.      Crown 

8vo,  IDS.  6d. 
SUTCLIFFE  (JOHN)— 

THE  SCULPTOR  AND  ART  STUDENT'S  GUIDE 

to  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Form,  with  Measurements  in  feet  and  inches  of 
Full-Grown  Figures  of  Both  Sexes  and  of  Various  Ages.  By  Dr.  G.  SCHADOW, 
Member  of  the  Academies,  Stockholm,  Dresden,  Rome,  &c.  &c.  Translated  by 
J.  J.  WRIGHT.  Plates  reproduced  by  J.  SUTCLIFFE.  Oblong  folio,  315.  6d. 

SYMONDS  (JOHN  ADDINGTON)— 

ESSAYS,  SPECULATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE.    2  vols. 

Crown  8vo,  i8s. 
TAINE  (H.  A.)— 

NOTES  ON  ENGLAND.     Translated,  with  Introduction, 

by  W.  FRASER  RAE.    Eighth  Edition.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  55. 
TAIT  (J.  S.)— 

WHO   IS   THE   MAN  ?     A  Tale  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

Crown  8vo,  is.  ;  in  cloth,  is.  6d. 
TANNER  (PROFESSOR),  F.C.S.— 

HOLT  CASTLE;  or,  Threefold  Interest  in  Land.     Crown 

8vo,  45.  6d. 

JACK'S    EDUCATION;     OR,    HOW     HE     LEARNT 

FARMING.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 
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TAYLOR  (EDWARD  R.},  Biad  Master  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal  School 
tf  Art — 

ELEMENTARY    ART    TEACHING:    An    Educational 

and  Technical  Guide  for  Teachers  and  Learners,  including  Infant  School-work  ; 
The  Work  of  the  Standards  ;    Freehand  ;  Geometry  ;    Model   Drawing  ;  Nature 
Drawing  ;  Colours  ;    Light  and  Shade  ;    Modelling  and  Design.     With  over  600 
Diagrams  and  Illustrations.     Imperial  8vo,  los.  6d. 
TEMPLE  (SIR  RICHARD),  BART.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.L— 

COSMOPOLITAN  ESSAYS.   With  Maps.    Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

THRUPP  (GEORGE  A.)  and  FARR  (WILLIAM)— 

COACH    TRIMMING.      With  60    Illustrations.      Crown 

8vo,  2S.  6d. 
THRUPP  (THE  REV.  H.    IV.),  M.A.— 

AN   AID   TO    THE   VISITATION   OF   THOSE    DIS- 
TRESSED IN  MIND,  BODY,  OR  ESTATE.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
TOPINARD  (DR.  PA  UL)— 

ANTHROPOLOGY.     With  a  Preface  by  Professor  PAUL 

BROCA.     With  49  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  35.  6d. 
TOVEY  (LIEUT.-COL.,  R.E.)— 

MARTIAL  LAW  AND  CUSTOM  OF  WAR;  or,  Military 

Law  and  Jurisdiction  in  Troublous  Times.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
TR  AH  ERNE  (MAJOR)— 

THE  HABITS  OF  THE  SALMON.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

TRAILL  (H.  D.)— 

THE  NEW  LUCIAN.     Being  a  Series  of  Dialogues  of  the 

Dead.     Demy  8vo,  125. 
TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY)— 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BARSETSHIRE.     A  Uniform 

Edition,  in  8  vols.,  large  crown   8vo,  handsomely  printed,  each  vol.  containing 
Frontispiece.     6s.  each. 


THE    WARDEN   and   BAR- 
CHESTER  TOWERS.  2  vols. 
DR.  THORNE. 
FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 


THE    SMALL    HOUSE    AT 
ALLINGTON.     2  vok. 

LAST    CHRONICLE    OF 
BARSET.    2  vols. 


LIFE   OF   CICERO.     2  vols.     8vo.     ^i  45. 

TROUP  (J.  ROSE)— 

WITH    STANLEY'S   REAR   COLUMN.     With  Portraits 

and  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo. 
V AND  AM  (ALBERT  D.)— 

WE    TWO    AT    MONTE     CARLO.      Second    Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  is.  ;  in  cloth,  is.  6cl. 
VERON  (EUGENE)— 

AESTHETICS.     Translated  by  W.  H.  ARMSTRONG.     Large 

crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
VERSCHOYLE  (REV.  J.},  M.A.— 

THE   HISTORY   OF   ANCIENT   CIVILISATION.     A 

Handbook  based   upon    M.    Gustave    Ducoudray's    "  Histoire   Sommaire   de   la 
Civilisation."     Edited  by  REV.  J.  VERSCHOYLE,  M.A.    With  Illustrations.    Large 
crown  8vo,  6s. 
WALFORD  (MAJOR],  R.A.— 

PARLIAMENTARY  GENERALS  OF  THE  GREAT 

CIVIL  WAR.     With  Maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  4s. 
WALKER  (MRS.)— 

UNTRODDEN    PATHS    IN    ROUMANIA.      With    77 

Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  los.  6d. 
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WALKER  (MRS. }— Continued— 

EASTERN  LIFE  AND  SCENERY,  with  Excursions  to 

Asia  Minor,  Mitylene,  Crete,  and  Roumania.     2  vols. ,  with  Frontispiece  to  each 
vol.     Crown  8vo,  2is. 
WARD  (JAMES)— 

ELEMENTARY      PRINCIPLES      OF      ORNAMENT. 

With  122  Illustrations  in  the  text.     8vo,  55. 
WATSON  (JOHN)— 

BRITISH     SPORTING     FISHES.      With    Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 
WA  TSON  (  WILLIAM)— 

LIFE    IN    THE    CONFEDERATE   ARMY:    being   the 

Observations  and  Experiences  of  an  Alien  in  the  South  during  the  American  Civil 
War.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
WEGG-PROSSER  (F.   /?.)— 

GALILEO   AND    HIS   JUDGES.     Demy  Svo,  55. 

WELLS   (HENRY  P.)— 

CITY  BOYS  IN  THE  WOODS  ;  or,  A  Trapping  Venture 

in  Maine.     With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations.     Royal  Svo. 
WHITE  (WALTER)— 

A    MONTH    IN    YORKSHIRE.      With   a   Map.      Fifth 

Edition.     Post  Svo,  45. 

A  LONDONER'S  WALK  TO  THE  LAND'S  END,  AND 

A  TRIP  TO   THE   SCILLY  ISLES.     With  4  Maps.     Third  Edition.    Post 
8vo,  4S. 

WILL-O'-THE-WISPS,    THE.      Translated  from  the  German 

of  Marie  Petersen  by  CHARLOTTE  J.  HART.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo, 
75.  6d. 

WORKING   MAN'S   PHILOSOPHY,    A.     By  "  ONE  OF  THE 

CROWD."    Crown  8vo,  33. 
WORNUM(R.  N.)— 

ANALYSIS    OF    ORNAMENT:    THE    CHARACTER- 

ISTICS    OF    STYLES.    An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art. 
With  many  Illustrations.     Ninth  Edition.      Royal  Svo,  cloih,  8s. 

WRIGHTSON  (PROF.   JOHN),  M.R.A.C.,   F.C.S.,   &c. ;  President  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Down  ton,  near  Salisbury,  &c.,  &c. 

PRINCIPLES   OF    AGRICULTURAL   PRACTICE   AS 

AN  INSTRUCTIONAL  SUBJECT.    With  Geological  Map.     Second  Edition. 

FALLOW  'AND  FODDER  CROPS.    Crown  8vo,  55. 

WORSAAE  (J.  J.  A.)— 

INDUSTRIAL   ARTS    OF    DENMARK,  FROM    THE 

EARLIEST   TIMES  TO  THE   DANISH   CONQUEST   OF   ENGLAND. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  35   6d. 

YOUNGE  (C.  D.)— 

PARALLEL    LIVES    OF    ANCIENT   AND    MODERN 

HEROES.     New  Edition.     i2mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

YOUNG    OFFICER'S    "DON'T";    or,  Hints   to   Youngsters 

on  Joining.     32mo,  is. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE  AND  ART 
HANDBOOKS. 

Handsomely    printed    in    large    crown    8vo. 

Published  for  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Education. 
MARINE   ENGINES   AND   BOILERS.      By  GEORGE  C.  V. 

HOLMES,  Secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Whitworth  Scholar. 
With  Sixty-nine  Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo,  35. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART  IN  IRELAND.     By  MARGARET 

STOKES.    With  106  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  45. 

A  Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  75.  6d. 

FOOD  GRAINS  OF  INDIA.     By  PROF.  A.  H.  CHURCH,  M.A., 

F.C.S.,  F.I.C.     With  Numerous  Woodcuts.     Small  410,  6s. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  SARACENS  IN  EGYPT.    By  STANLEY 

LANE  POOLE,  B.A.,  M.A.R.S.     With  108  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  45. 

ENGLISH  PORCELAIN  :   A  Handbook  to  the  China  made  in 

England  during  the  i8th  Century,  as  illustrated  by  Specimens  chiefly  in  the 
National  Collections.  By  PROF.  A.  H.  CHURCH,  AI.  A.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  35. 

RUSSIAN    ART   AND    ART    OBJECTS    IN    RUSSIA:    A 

Handbook  to  the  reproduction  of  Goldsmiths'  work  and  other  Art  Treasures  from 
that  country  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  By  ALFRED  MASKELL.  With 
Illustrations.  45.  6d. 

FRENCH   POTTERY.      By  PAUL   GASNAULT   and  EDOUARD 

GARNIER.     With  Illustrations  and  Marks.     35. 

ENGLISH   EARTHENWARE:    A  Handbook   to   the  Wares 

made  in  England  during  the  i7th  and  i8th  Centuries,  as  illustrated  by  Specimens 
in  the  National  Collection.  By  PROF.  A.  H.  CHURCH,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  35. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS   OF   DENMARK.     From   the   Earliest 

Times  to  the  Danish  Conquest  of  England.  By  J.  J.  A.  WORSAAE,  Hon.  F.S.A., 
&c.  &c.  With  Map  and  Woodcuts.  35.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  SCANDINAVIA  IN  THE  PAGAN 

TIME.  By  HANS  HILDEBRAND,  Royal  Antiquary  of  Sweden.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts,  as.  6d. 

PRECIOUS     STONES:    Considered    in    their   Scientific    and 

Artistic  relations,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Townsend  Collection  of  Gems  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  By  PROF.  A.  H.  CHURCH,  M.A.  With  a  Coloured 
Plate  and  Woodcuts.  25.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL   ARTS   OF   INDIA.      By   Sir  GEORGE  C.  M. 

BIRDWOOD,  C.S.I.,  &c.     With  Map  and  Woodcuts.     Demy  8vo,  145. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  COLLEC- 

TIONS  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles,    as.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL     ARTS     IN    SPAIN.      By  JUAN   F.    RIANO. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.     45. 

GLASS.     By  ALEXANDER  NESBITT.     With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

2S.  6d. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITHS'  WORK.     By  JOHN  HUNGER- 

FORD  POLLEN,  M.A.     With  numerous  Woodcuts,     as.  6d. 

TAPESTRY.  By  ALFRED  DE  CHAMPEAUX.  With  Woodcuts.  25.  6d. 
BRONZES.    By  C.  DRURY  E.  FORTNUM,  F.S.A.    With  numerous 

Woodcuts,    as.  6d. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE  &  ART  HANDBOOKS-CV>«r/«wrf. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.     By  A.  H.  CHURCH,  M.A. 

Oxon.     With  Illustrations.     Sewed,  6d. 

ANIMAL   PRODUCTS  :   their  Preparation,  Commercial  Uses, 

and  Value.     By  T.  L.  SIMMONDS.     With  illustrations.     75.  6d. 

FOOD  :    Some  Account  of  its  Sources,  Constituents,  and  Uses. 

By  PROFESSOR  A.  H.  CHURCH,  M.A.  Oxon.     New  Ed.tion,  enlarged.    35. 

ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.     By  ANDREW  MURRAY,  F.L.S. 

APTBRA.     With  Illustrations.     75.  6d. 

JAPANESE   POTTERY.      Being  a  Native   Report.     With  an 

Introduction  and  Catalogue  by  A.  W.  FRANKS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  With 
Illustrations  and  Marks.  25.  6d. 

HANDBOOK   TO   THE   SPECIAL    LOAN   COLLECTION 

of  Scientific  Apparatus.     35. 

INDUSTRIAL   ARTS  :    Historical  Sketches.     With  Numerous 

Illustrations.     35. 

TEXTILE   FABRICS.     By  the  Very  Rev.  DANIEL  ROCK,  D.D, 

With  numerous  Woodcuts,     as.  6d. 

JONES  COLLECTION    IN  THE   SOUTH    KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM.    With  Portrait  and  Woodcuts.    25.  6d. 

COLLEGE   AND    CORPORATION   PLATE.      A  Handbook 

to  the  Reproductions  of  Silver  Plate  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  from 
Celebrated  English  Collections.  By  WILFRED  JOSEPH  CRIPPS,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
With  Illustrations,  as.  6d. 

IVORIES:    ANCIENT    AND    MEDIEVAL.     By    WILLIAM 

MASKELL.     With  numerous  Woodcuts,     as.  6d. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE  AND  WOOD- 

WORK.  By  JOHN  HUNGERFORD  POLLEN,  M.A.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 
as.  6d. 

MAIOLICA.       By   C.    DRURY   E.    FORTNUM,    F.S.A.      With 

numerous  Woodcuts.     25.  6d. 

THE   CHEMISTRY    OF    FOODS.      With  Microscopic  Illus- 

trations.  By  JAMES  BELL,  Ph.D.,  &c.,  Principal  of  the  Somerset  House  Laboratory, 

Part  i.— Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Sugar,  &c.     as.  6d. 

Part  II. — Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Cereals,  Prepared  Starches,  &c.     35. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS.      By  CARL  ENGEL.     With  nu- 

merous  Woodcuts,      as.  6d. 

MANUAL    OF    DESIGN,    compiled   from   the   Writings   and 

Addresses  of  RICHARD  REDGRAVE,  R.A.  By  GILBERT  R.  REDGRAVE.  With 
Woodcuts,  as.  6d. 

PERSIAN  ART.     By  MAJOR  R.  MURDOCK  SMITH,  R.E.    With 

Map  and  Woodcuts.     Second  Edition,  enlarged.     2S. 
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CARLYLE'S  (THOMAS)  WORKS. 


THE     ASHBURTON     EDITION. 

An  entirely  New  Edition,  handsomely  printed,  containing  all  the  Portraits 
and  Illustrations,  in  Seventeen  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  8s.  each. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  PAST  AND  PRESENT.     2  vols. 
SARTOR  RESARTUS;  HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP.     I  vol. 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING— LIFE  OF  SCHILLER,     i  vol. 

LATTER-DAY    PAMPHLETS— EARLY     KINGS     OF     NORWAY— 

ESSAY  ON  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  KNOX.     i  vol. 
LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.     3  vols. 
HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.     6  vols. 
CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.     3  vols. 


LIBRARY     EDITION     COMPLETE. 
Handsomely    printed    in    34    vols.,    demy    8vo,    cloth,    £15    3s 

SARTOR    RESARTUS.     With  a  Portrait,  75.  6d. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.     A  History.     3  vols.,  each  9s. 

LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  SCHILLER  AND  EXAMINATION 

OF  H  IS  WORKS.    With  Supplement  of  1872.    Portrait  and  Plates,  gs. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.    With  Portrait. 

6  vols.,  each  gs. 

ON   HEROES,   HERO   WORSHIP,   AND    THE    HEROIC 

IN  HISTORY.'    7s.  6d. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.     9s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.   With 

Portraits.     5  vols.,  each  gs. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.     9s. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.    With  Portrait,  9s. 

HISTORY     OF    FREDERICK    THE    SECOND.     10  vols., 

each  gs. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN.     3  vols.,  each  9s. 

EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY;  ESSAY  ON  THE  POR- 
TRAITS OF  JOHN  KNOX;  AND  GENERAL  INDEX.  With  Portrait 
Illustrations.  8vo,  cloth,  os. 
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CHEAP    AND     UNIFORM     EDITION. 

23  vols.,   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  £*]  $s. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  : 
A  History.  2  vols.,  izs. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET- 
TERS  AND  SPEECHES,  with  Eluci- 
dations, &c.  3  vols.,  i8s. 

LIVES     OF     SCHILLER     AND 

JOHN  STERLING,     i  vol.,  6s. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS.  4  vols.,  £1  4s. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS  AND 
LECTURES  ON  HEROES.  ivol.,6s. 


LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 

i  vol.,  6s. 

CHARTISM  AND  PAST  AND 
PRESENT,  i  vol.,  6s. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  OF  MUS^EUS,  TIECK, 
AND  RICHTER.  i  vol.,  6s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER,  by  Goethe. 

A  Translation.     2  vols.,  123. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE 

SECOND,  called  Frederick  the  Great. 
7  vols.,  £2  gs. 


PEOPLE'S     EDITION. 


37  vols.,  small  crown  Svo, 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.  With  Por- 
trait of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

FRENCH     REVOLUTION.       A 

History.     3  vols. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET- 
TERS  AND  SPEECHES.  5  vols. 
With  Portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

ON      HEROES      AND       HERO 

WORSHIP,    AND    THE    HEROIC 
IN   HISTORY. 

PAST  AND   PRESENT. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS.  7  vols. 

Or  in  sets,  37 


s.;   separate  vols.,   is.  each. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SCHILLER, 
AND  EXAMINATION  OF  HIS 
WORKS.  With  Portrait. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 
WILHELM   MEISTER.    3  vols. 
LIFE     OF    JOHN     STERLING. 

With  Portrait. 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK 
THE  GREAT.  10  vols. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM 
MUS/EUS.TIECK,  AND  RICHTER. 

2  Vols. 

THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF  NOR- 

WAY;   Essay  on  the  Portraits  of  Knox. 

vols.  in  1 8,  37.S-. 


CHEAP     ISSUE. 

Complete  in  I  vol. 


With  Portrait. 


THE   FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 

Crown  8vo,  25. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS,  HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP,  PAST 
AND  PRESENT,  AND  CHARTISM.  Complete  in  i  vol.  Crown  Svo,  as. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

CRITICAL  AND   MISCELLANEOUS   ESSAYS.     2  vols.     45. 

WILHELM   MEISTER.     i  vol.     as. 


SIXPENNY    EDITION. 

4/0,    sewed. 

SARTOR   RESARTUS.     Eightieth  Thousand. 
HEROES   AND   HERO  WORSHIP. 

ESSAYS :  BURNS,  JOHNSON,  SCOTT,  THE  DIAMOND  NECKLACE, 
The  above  in  I  "vol.,  cloth,  2s.  6d, 
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DICKENS'S   (CHARLES)   WORKS. 

ORIGINAL     EDITIONS. 
In  demy  8vo. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF   EDWIN   DROOD.     With    Illustrations 

by  S.  L.  Fildes,  and  a  Portrait  engraved  by  Baker.     Cloth,  75.  6d. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Marcus 

Stone.     Cloth,  £  i  is. 

THE    PICKWICK   PAPERS.     With   Forty-three   Illustrations 

by  Seymour  and  Phiz.     Cloth,  £i  is. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     With  Forty  Illustrations   by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £i  is. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  George 

Cruikshank.     Cloth,  £i  is. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £i  is. 

DOMBEY    AND    SON.     With    Forty    Illustrations    by   Phiz. 

Cloth,  ;£i  is. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     With   Forty  Illustrations   by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

BLEAK   HOUSE.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth, 
£>*  is. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth, 

£i  is. 

THE    OLD    CURIOSITY    SHOP.     With    Seventy-five    Illus- 

trations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K   Browne.    A  New  Edition.     Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  .£1  is. 

BARNABY  RUDGE :  a   Tale  of  the   Riots  of  'Eighty.     With 

Seventy-eight  Illustrations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.     Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  £i  is. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS  :    Containing— The   Christmas    Carol ; 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ;  The  Chimes  ;  The  Battle  of  Life  ;  The  Haunted  House. 
With  all  the  original  Illustrations.     Cloth,  125. 

OLIVER  TWIST   and    TALE   OF   TWO   CITIES.     In   one 

volume.     Cloth,  j£i  is. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     Separately.     With  Twenty-four  Illustrations 

by  George  Cruikshank.     Cloth,  us. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     Separately.     With  Sixteen  Illus- 

trations  by  Phiz.     Cloth,  95. 
*»*  The  remainder  of  Dickens' s  Works  were  not  originally  printed  in  demy  8vo. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS.— Continued. 

LIBRARY     EDITION. 

In  post  8vo.      With  the  Original  Illustrations,  30  vols. ,  cloth,  £12. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS 43  Illustrns.,  2  vols. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY        39 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT       40 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  &  REPRINTED  PIECES  36 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES     36 

BLEAK  HOUSE 40 

LITTLE  DORRIT         40 

DOMBEY  AND  SON 38 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD          38 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND       40 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ"          39 

OLIVER  TWIST  24 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 17 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 16 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS       8 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  &  AMERICAN  NOTES    8 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 8 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND          8 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES 12 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  from  "  Household  Words,"  &c.  14 

Uniform  with  the  above,  los.  €>d. 
THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.    By  JOHN  FORSTER.  With  Illustrations. 

A    NEW    EDITION    OF    ABOVE,    WITH    THE    ORIGINAL    ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS,   IN    LARGE    CROWN    8vo,    30    VOLS.     IN    SETS    ONLY. 
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THE    "CHARLES    DICKENS"    EDITION. 

In    Crown   8vo.     In   21   vols.,  cloth,  with   Illustrations,   £3   ids. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS          8  Illustrations 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 8 

DOMBEY  AND  SON  8 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 8 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD     8 

•BLEAK  HOUSE        8 

LITTLE  DORRIT 8 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 8 

BARNABY  RUDGE 8 

-OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 8 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  4 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  OTHER  STORIES      8 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  from  "  Household  Words  "  ...  8 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ" 8 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  REPRINTED  PIECES     ...  8 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS         8 

•OLIVER  TWIST       8 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 8 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 8 

HARD  TIMES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY         ...  8 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER         4 

Uniform  with  the  abo-c'e. 
THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.    Numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.  7 
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"THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS 


...2  vols.  7 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS.— Continued. 

THE     ILLUSTRATED     LIBRARY     EDITION. 
(WITH     LIFE.) 

Compute  in  32  Volumes.     Demy  8vo,  los.  each  ;  or  set,  £if>* 

This  Edition  is  printed  on  a  finer  paper  and  in  a  larger  type  than  has  been 
employed  in  any  previous  edition.  The  type  has  been  cast  especially  for  it,  and 
the  page  is  of  a  size  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  all  the  original  illustrations. 

No  such  attractive  issue  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens,  which, 
various  as  have  been  the  forms  of  publication  adapted  to  the  demands  of  an  ever 
widely-increasing  popularity,  have  never  yet  been  worthily  presented  in  a  really 
handsome  library  form. 

The  collection  comprises  all  the  minor  writings  it  was  Mr.  Dickens's  wish  to 
preserve. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."     With  40  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS.     2  vols.     With  42  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     With  24  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.  2  vols.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Cattermole,  &c. 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES.  2  vols.  With  Illustrations  by 
Cattermole,  &c. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY.  i  voL  With 
8  Illustrations. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.    2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     With  16  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.   With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.    2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  With  17  Illustrations  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A., 
Maclise,  R.A.,  &c.  &c. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES.  (From  "Household  Words"  and  "All  the  Year 
Round.")  With  14  Illustrations. 

EDWIN  DROOD  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
S,  L.  Fildes. 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.  By  John  Forster.  With  Portraits.  2  vols. 
not  separate.) 
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DICKENS'S   (CHARLES)   WORKS.— Continued. 

THE    POPULAR  LIBRARY    EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES    DICKENS, 

In  30   Vols. ,  large  crown  &z>0,  price  £6  ;  separate   Vols.  ^s.  each. 
An  Edition  printed  on  good  paper,  each  volume  containing  1 6  full-page- 
Illustrations,  selected  from  the  Household  Edition,  on  Plate  Paper. 


SKETCHES   BY    ".BOZ." 
PICKWICK.     2  vols. 
OLIVER  TWIST. 
NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY.    2  vols. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.    2  vols. 
DOMBEY  AND    SON.     2  vols. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD.    2  vols. 
CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.    2  vols. 
CHRISTMAS   STORIES. 
BLEAK   HOUSE.     2  vols. 
LITTLE  DORRIT.     2  vols. 


OLD     CURIOSITY     SHOP    AND 
REPRINTED    PIECES.     2  vols. 

BARNABY   RUDGE.     2  vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER, 

GREAT    EXPECTATIONS. 

TALE   OF   TWO   CITIES. 

CHILD'S      HISTORY      OF 
ENGLAND. 

EDWIN    DROOD    AND    MISCEL- 
LANIES. 

PICTURES    FROM   ITALY    AND 
AMERICAN   NOTES. 


HOUSEHOLD     EDITION. 

(WITH     LIFE.) 

In  22  Volumes.      Crown  4/0,  cloth,  ,£4  8s.  6d. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  with  59  Illustrations,  55. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  with  60  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait,  55. 
BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  61  Illustrations,  55. 
LITTLE  DORRIT,  with  58  Illustrations,  53. 
PICKWICK  PAPERS,  with  56  Illustrations,  53. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  with  58  Illustrations,  53. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  with  59  Illustrations,  55. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON,  with  61  Illustrations,  55. 

EDWIN  DROOD  ;  REPRINTED  PIECES  ;  and  other  Stories,  with  30  Illustra- 
tions, 53. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DICKENS.     BY  JOHN  FORSTER.     With  40  Illustrations,  53. 
BARNABY  RUDGE,  with  46  Illustrations,  43. 
OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  32  Illustrations,  45. 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  with  23  Illustrations,  43. 
OLIVER  TWIST,  with  28  Illustrations,  35. 
GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  with  26  Illustrations,  33. 
SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ,"  with  36  Illustrations,  33. 
UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER,  with  26  Illustrations,  33. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with  28  Illustrations,  35. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  with  15  Illustrations,  35. 
AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  with  18  Illustrations,  35. 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  with  25  Illustrations,  35. 
HARD  TIMES,  with  20  Illustrations,  25.  6d. 
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DICKENS'S    (CHARLES)   WORKS.— Continued. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS   OF. CHARLES   DICKENS, 

ENTITLED 

THE    CROWN     EDITION, 

Is  now  being  PUBLISHED    MONTHL  Y. 
The  Volumes  contain  ALL   THE    ORIGINAL   ILLUSTRATIONS, 

And  the  Letterpress  printed  from  Type  expressly  cast  for  this  Edition. 

LARGE    CROWN    OCTAVO. 
PRICE    FIVE    SHILLINGS    EACH. 


The   Volumes  Now  Ready  are: 

i.— THE   PICKWICK    PAPERS.     With  Forty-three  Illustrations  by 

SEYMOUR  and  PHIZ. 

2.— NICHOLAS     NICKLEBY.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  PHIZ. 
3.-DOMBEY    AND    SON.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  PHIZ. 
4.— DAVID    COPPERFIELD.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  PHIZ. 

5.— SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."  With  Forty  Illustrations  by  GEO. 
CRUIKSHANK. 

6.— MARTIN    CHUZZLEWIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  PHI/. 

7.— THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  With  Seventy-five  Illustra- 
tions by  GEORGE  CATTERMOLK  and  H.  K.  BROWNE. 

8.— BARNABY  RUDGE  :  a  Tale  of  the  Riots  of  'Eighty.  With  Seventy- 
eight  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  CATTERMOLE  and  H.  K.  BROWNE. 

9.— OLIVER  TWIST   and   TALE   OF  TWO   CITIES.      In  One 

Volume.  [October  zjth. 

10.— CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  With  Forty-three  Illustrations  by  L\NDSEER, 
MACLISE,  STANSFELD,  LEECH,  etc.  [November  2$th. 

ii.— BLEAK    HOUSE.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  PHIZ. 

[December  ys'.h. 

12.— LITTLE    DORRIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  PHIZ. 
13.— OUR   MUTUAL   FRIEND.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  MARCUS 
STONE. 

ETC.    ETC.    ETC. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  with  the  Original  Coloured   Plates. 

Being  a  reprint  of  the  Original  Edition.     With  red  border  lines.     Small  8vo, 
red  cloth,  gilt  edges,  55. 
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DICKENS'S   (CHARLES)   WORKS.— Continued. 

THE    CABINET    EDITION. 

In  32  vols.  small  fcap.  8vo,  Marble  Paper  Sides,  Cloth  Backs,  with  uncut 
edges,  price  Eighteenpence  each. 

Each  Volume  contains  Eight  Illustrations  reproduced  from  the  Originals. 
In  Sets  only,  bound  in  blue  cloth,  with  cut  edges,  £2  Ss. 

EDWIN  DROOD  ;  AND  OTHER 


CHRISTMAS   BOOKS.- 
MARTIN   CHUZZLEWIT,  2  vols. 
DAVID   COPPERFIELD,  2  vols. 
OLIVER  TWIST. 
GREAT   EXPECTATIONS. 
NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY,  2  vols. 
SKETCHES   BY    "BOZ." 
CHRISTMAS   STORIES. 
THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS,  2  vols. 
BARNABY   RUDGE,  2  vols. 
BLEAK   HOUSE,  2  vols. 
AMERICAN    NOTES   AND    PIC- 
TURES  FROM   ITALY. 


STORIES. 
THE  OLD  CURIOSITY   SHOP, 

2  vols. 
A      CHILD'S       HISTORY      OF 

ENGLAND. 

DOMBEY  AND    SON,  2  vols. 
A   TALE   OF  TWO   CITIES. 
LITTLE   DORRIT,  2  vols. 
MUTUAL  FRIEND,  2  vols. 
HARD   TIMES. 

UNCOMMERCIALTRAVELLER 
REPRINTED   PIECES. 


CHARLES    DICKENS'S    CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  PLATES. 

Illustrated  by  JOHN  LEECH,  D.  MACLISE,  R.A.,  R.  DOYLE, 

C.  STANFIELD,  R.A.,  etc. 
Fcap.  cloth,  is.  each.     Complete  in  a  case,  fs. 
A    CHRISTMAS   CAROL   IN   PROSE. 
THE   CHIMES  :  A  Goblin  Story. 
THE   CRICKET    ON    THE    HEARTH:   A   Fairy   Tale   of 

Home. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE.     A  Love  Story. 

THE   HAUNTED    MAN    AND    THE    GHOST'S    STORY. 


SIXPENNY    REPRINTS. 
READINGS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

As  selected  and  read  by  himself  and  now  published  for  the  first  time.    Illustrated. 

A    CHRISTMAS    CAROL,  AND    THE    HAUNTED    MAN. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS.     Illustrated. 
THE    CHIMES:    A   GOBLIN   STORY,   AND   THE   CRICKET 

ON    THE    HEARTH.     Illustrated. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    LIFE:    A    LOVE    STORY,    HUNTED 

DOWN,    AND    A    HOLIDAY    ROMANCE.     Illustrated. 

The  last  Three  Volumes  as  Christmas  Works, 

In  One  Volume,  red  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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DICKENS'S   (CHARLES)   WORKS.— Continued. 

A   NEW  EDITION,    l-'.X'l  ll'LED 

THE    PICTORIAL    EDITION, 

Now  being  issued  in  MONTHLY  PARTS,  royal  8vo,  at 

ONE   SHILLING    EACH. 

Each  Part  will  contain  192  pages  of  Letterpress,  handsomely 

printed,  and,  besides  full-page  Plates  on  plate  paper,  about 

24  Illustrations  inserted  in  the  Text. 

The  Edition  will   be  completed  in  about  THIRTY-SEVEN  PARTS,  of  which 
Thirteen  are  now  ready,  and  will  contain  in  all — 

UPWARDS    OF    NINE    HUNDRED    ENGRAVINGS. 


The   Volumes  now  ready  are  : 


DOMBEY  AND  SON.   35.  6d. 
DAVID    COPPERFIELD. 

33.  6d. 

NICHOLAS    NICKLEBY. 

3s.  6c5. 


BARNABY  RUDGE.     35.  6d. 
OLD    CURIOSITY   SHOP. 

MARTIN    CHUZZLEWIT. 

[Now  being  issued  in  Paris. 


PROSPECTUSES    AND    SHOWCARD3    ON    APPLICATION. 


THE  TWO  SHILLING  EDITION. 

Each  Volume  contains  a  Frontispiece.       Crown  8vo,  2s. 
The  Volumes  now  ready  are — 

DOMBEY    AND    SON.  BLEAK    HOUSE. 

MARTIN    CHUZZLEWIT.  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  BARNABY  RUDGE. 


MR.    DICKENS'S     READINGS- 

Fcap.  8vo,  sewed. 


CHRISTMAS    CAROL    TN 
PROSE,     is. 

CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH. 


CHIMES  :  A  GOBLIN  STORY. 


is. 


STORY    OP^    LITTLE    DOM- 
BEY.    is. 
POOR  TRAVELLER,  BOOTS 


AT     THE     HOLLY-TREE 


INN,  and  MRS.  GAMP.     is. 
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SCIENCE    AND    ART. 

n  Journal  for  2Teadjens  an0  £tutt£ttt0. 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  Science  and  Art  Teachers'  Association. 
MONTHLY,    THREEPENCE;    POST  FREE,   FOTJKPENCE. 

The  Journal  contains  contributions  by  distinguished  men ;  short  papers  by  prominent 
teachers  ;  leading  articles  ;  correspondence  ;  answers  to  questions  set  at  the  May  Examina- 
tions of  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  and  interesting  news  in  connection  with  the 
scientific  and  artistic  world. 

PRIZE    COMPETITION. 

With  each  issue  of  the  Journal,  papers  or  drawings  are  offered  for  Prize  Competition, 
extending  over  the  range  of  subjtcts  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

There  are  thousands  of  Science  and  Art  Schools  and  Classes  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  teachers  connected  with  these  institutions,  although  engaged  in  the  advancement 
of  identical  objects,  are  seldom  known  to  each  other  except  through  personal  friendship. 
One  object  of  the  Journal  is  to  enable  those  engaged  in  this  common  work  to  com- 
municate upon  subjects  of  importance,  with  a  view  to  an  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the 
establishment  of  unity  of  action  in  the  various  centres. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

ONE    YEAR'S    SUBSCRIPTION  (including  postage)       4s.    Od. 

HALF       „  „  „  2s.    Od. 

SINGLE    COPY  „  4d. 

Cheques    and   Post    Office    Orders    to    be    made  payable   to 
Messrs.    CHAPMAN  &   HALL,  Limited, 

Agents  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education. 

SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS  IN  PURE  MATHE- 
MATICS—Stages  i  and  2— SET  AT  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART 
EXAMINATIONS  from  1881  to  1886.  By  THOMAS  T.  RANKIN,  C.E., 
Rector  of  the  Gartsherrie  Science  School,  and  West  of  Scotland  Mining 
College.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS  SET  IN  THE 
FOLLOWING  SUBJECTS  AT  THE  MAY  EXAMINATIONS 
OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT  ANTERIOR 
TO  1887. 

i.  Animal  Physiology          ...     From  1881  to  1886. 

-Hygiene    ...  „      -884  to  ,886 

3.   Building  Construction     ...  1881  to  1886. 


4.  Machine  Construction     .... 

5.  Agriculture 

6.  Magnetism  and  Electricity 

^   Physiography       

Sound,  Light,  and  Heat 


1 88 1  to  1886. 
1 88 1  to  1886. 
1881  to  1886. 
1 88 1  to  1886. 
1881  to  1886. 


Each  Subject  will  be  dealt  -with  in  a  Separate  Volume,   which  -will  contain 
•  Complete  Answers  to  (he  Elementary  and  Advanced  Papers  for  the  Years  noted. 
Price  is.  6d,  each. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS,  1887, 1888,  4  1889. 

1890    IN    THE    PRESS. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS  (Elementary  and  Advanced] 
set  at  the  Examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  May,  1887, 
l8SS,  and  1889,  are  published  as  under,  each  subject  and  year  being  kept 
distinct,  and  issued  in  pamphlet  form  separately.  Crown  Svo,  jd.  each. 

1.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.   ByJ.H.  E.Brock,  M.D.,  B.S.(Lond.),  F.R.C.S. 

(Eng.),  D.P.H.  (Univ.  of  Lond.) 

2.  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.     By  H.  Adams,  C.E.,  M.I.M.E. 

3.  THEORETICAL  MECHANICS.      By  J.  C.    Fell,   M.I.M.E.,  E.   Pillow, 

M.I.M.E.,  and  H.  Angel. 

4.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (Theoretical).     By  Rev.  F.W.  Harnett,  M.A., 

and  J.  J.  Pilley,  F.C.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

5.  Ditto,  ALTERNATIVE  COURSE.     ByJ.  Howard,  F.C.S. 

6.  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.     By  W.  Hibbert,  F.I.C.,  A.I.E.E. 

7.  PHYSIOGRAPHY.      By    W.    Rheam,    B.Sc.,    and    W.    S.    Furneaux, 

F.R.G.S. 

S.     PRACTICAL  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY.     By  H.  Angel. 

9.     ART— THIRD  GRADE.     PERSPECTIVE.     By  A.  Fisher  and  S.  Beale. 

10.  PURE  MATHEMATICS.     By  R.  R.  Steel,  F.C.S.,  and  H.  Carter,  B.A. 

11.  MACHINE    CONSTRUCTION    AND    DRAWING.      By  H.   Adams,  C.E., 

M.I.M.E. 

12.  PRINCIPLES   OF  AGRICULTURE.    By  H.  J.  Webb,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc. 

13.  SOUND,    LIGHT,    AND   HEAT.      By  C.  A.  Stevens  and   F.  Carrodu?, 

Assoc.  N.S.S. 

14.  HYGIENE.     ByJ.  J.  Pilley,  F.C.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

15.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (Practical).     ByJ.  Howard,  F.C.S. 

16.  APPLIED   MECHANICS.     For   1888  and  1889  only.     By  C.  B.  Outon 

Wh.Sc. 

17.  ALTERNATIVE    ELEMENTARY    PHYSICS.      By  W.    Hibbert,   F.I.E., 

A.S.I.E.     For  1 889  only. 

Price  of  each  Pamphlet  (dealing  -with  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Papers 
for  a  single  year) ,  30".  net,  postage  included. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW.- 

Edited    by    FRANK   HARRIS. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  is  published  on  the  ist  of 
every  month,  and  a  Volume  is  completed  every  Six  Months. 
The  following  are  among  the  Contributors : — 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  BART.,  M.P. 

THE  EARL  OF  LYTTON. 

SIR  H.  S.  MAINE. 

W.   H.   Sd\LLOCK. 

CARDINAL  MANNING. 

DR.  MAUDSLEY. 

PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER. 

GEORGE   MEREDITH. 

RT.  HON.  G.  OSBORNE  MORGAN, 

Q.C..M.P. 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  MORLEY. 
RT.  HON.  JOHN  MORLEY,  M.P. 
WILLIAM  MORRIS. 
PROFESSOR   H.  N.  MOSELEY. 
F.  W.  H.  MYERS. 
F.  W.  NEWMAN. 
PROFESSOR  JOHN  NICHOL. 
W.  G.  PALGRAVE. 
WALTER  H.  PATER. 
RT.  HON.  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  M.P. 
SIR  HENRY  POTTINGER,  BART. 
PROFESSOR  J.  R.  SEELEY. 
LORD  SHERBROOKE. 
PROFESSOR  SIDGWICK. 
HERBERT  SPENCER. 
M.   JULES   SIMON. 

(DOCTOK    L'ACADEMIE     FRANCAISfi). 

HON.  E.  L.  STANLEY. 
SIR  J.  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN,  Q.C. 
LESLIE  STEPHEN. 
J.  HUTCHISON  STIRLING. 
A.  C.  SWINBURNE. 
DR.  VON  SYBEL. 
J.  A.  SYMONDS. 
SIR  THOMAS   SYMONDS. 
(ADMIRAL  OF  THE  FLEET). 
THE  REV.  EDWARD  F.  TALBOT 

(WARDEN  OF  KEBLE  COLLEGE). 
SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  BART. 
HON.  LIONEL  A.  TOLLEMACHE. 
COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOI. 
H.  D.  TRAILL. 
PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 
ALFRED   RUSSELL  WALLACE. 
A.  J.  WILSON. 

GEN.  VISCOUNT  WOLSELEY. 
THE  EDITOR. 


ADMIRAL  LORD  ALCESTER. 

GRANT  ALLEN. 

SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK. 

AUTHOR  OF  "GREATER  BRITAIN." 

PROFESSOR  BAIN. 

SIR  SAMUEL  BAKER. 

PROFESSOR  BEESLY. 

PAUL  BOURGET. 

BARON   GEORGE  VON    BUNSEN. 

DR.  BRIDGES. 

HON.  GEORGE  C.  BRODRICK. 

JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P. 

THOMAS   BURT,  M.P. 

SIR  GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  M.P. 

THE  EARL  OF  CARNARVON. 

EMILIO  CASTELAR. 

RT.  HON.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 

PROFESSOR  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

THE  EARL  COMPTON. 

MONTAGUE  COOKSON,  Q.C. 

L.  H.  COURTNEY,  M.P. 

G.  H.  DARWIN. 

SIR  GEORGE  W.  DASENT. 

PROFESSOR  A.  V.  DICEY. 

PROFESSOR  DOWDEN. 

RT.  HON.'M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF. 

RIGHT  HON.  H.  FAWCETT,  M.P. 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 

J.  A.  FROUDE. 

MRS.  GARRET-ANDERSON. 

J.  W.  L.  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 

SIR  J.  E,  GORST,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

EDMUND  GOSSE. 

THOMAS  HARE. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

ADMIRAL  SIR.  G.  P.  HORNBY. 

LORD  HOUGHTON. 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 
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